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This VOLUME contains, | 
A diſſertation on the effects of the arts and 
ſciences with regard to manners. | 
A diſſertation on the origin and foundation of | 
the inequality among mankind. os 
| A diGertation on political oeconomy. £2 
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HE. following pages contain, A. n 9 
one of the moſt. ſublime; and ipreeſting of” 


bo moral queſtions; It is por. compoſe, 1 
ever, of thoſe metaphy 'fical ſubrilties, 9 
of mor 


late have ſo much infected every bran 


4 + * 
35. 172 


rature, 20 d from which eren dur academicaltheſts 


are. not always;exempreds It is indeed nothing 

more than a Hmple inveſtigation of one of thoſe - 

Weller which Mo, happineſs of _— 
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I. foreſee that; I. well mot 9 be forgiven in 
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"The writer who openly attacks what is univer- 
ſally admired, will bf courſe be univerſally cen 
ſured : nor will his having obtained the approba- 
tion of a few ſenſible men enſure him that of 


nu we wwe 


readers are not to be regarded by thoſe who write 
| for poſterity. JT . enn 
A word more, and I have done. As I did not 
much expect the hond ur this piece hath received, 
I avgmented and altered it, aſter I had ſent it to 
the academy, in ſo much as to make it almoſt 
a new piece. In this publication, however, 1 
thought it neceſſary to reſtore it to its priſtine 
form; being that in which it was favoured with 
the prize: except that I have taken the liberty 
to ſubjoin a few notes, and have left two alte - 
rations which are eaſily perceived, and are ſuch 
as the academy poſſibly might not have-appro- 
ved. The reſpett, gratitude, and even juſtice, 
due to that body, require of me this acknow- 
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THE queſtion before me is, Whether the 
reſtoration of the arts and ſciences hath con- 
tributed moſt to the purity or corruption of man- 

ners?“ The fide I ſhall take in Hetermining it, 
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4s. 1 gentlemen, which becomes an honeſt 


man, ſenſible of his own ignorance, and yet in 
his own _ no leſs eſtimable on that ac- 


count. 
1 perceive. it will be difficult to treat this ſub- 


ject with propriety before the tribunal wao are 


now to judge of what is advanced. How ſhall 


L preſume to cenſure; the ſciences before one of 
the moſt ſcientifie aſſemblies in Europe, to com- 


mend ignorance to an Academy celebrated for 


its knowledge, and to conciliate a contempt for 


ſtudy with the reſpect due to the truly leained? 


J was aware of theſe inconſiſtencies, but not 
diſcamaged: by them; I excuſed; myſelf by re- 
flecting that I ſhould not make an attack on 
ſcience," but engage in the defence of virtue, 


and that even in the eyes of the virtuous, who 


are ſtill more attached to probity: than even the 


earned to erudition. 


What have Ithen to fear? 2 The ban and. 
penetration of the aſſembly; ta whom. my per- 
formance is addreſſed? Ibis TL acknowledge; 

but it is on account of the merits- of the com- 


= Poſition, not the deſign of my piece. Equitable 


fovereigns have not heſitated to decide againſt. 

themſelves, when they have ſat as judges in a 
doubtful cauſe; and indeed the molt advan- 
tageous ſituation. in which a juſt claim can. be 
exhibited, is that of being laid before an enlight- 
ened and juſt arbitrator, * is at once Judge 
and party in the cauſe, l 
Io this encouraging motive L may add ano- 


ther which has finally determined me. And this 


is, that, after having maintained the cauſe of 


truth to the beſt. of my natural abilities, what- 


rer t apparent ſucceſa, there is one prize 
2 be 
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"PART THE FIRST. 


1545 # nohle and beautiful rettoſpect, to 4 . 

a view of man, riſing in a manner by his own = 
efforts out of nothing, and diſipating by the 
* of reaſon that darkneſs with Which he was 
by nature inveloped; to ſee him raiſe himſelf ia 
imagination beyond his native ſphere; penetra- 
ting the edleftial regions, and, like the ſun, en- 
P with giant ſtrides; che vaſt extent 
of the ber To behold him again deſcend in - 


10 histſelf, à taſk ſtill more noble and difficult! 


there to inveſtigate his on nature and facul- 
ties, and thence diſcover the deſign of his crea. 
tion and his duty to his fellow-creatures.: The 
operation of all theſe miracles bath eue, 
xl within a-few. generations. 

-arope having relapſed into the kris of 
he primitive ages; the inhabitants of tbis part 


of the world, at preſent fo greatly enlightened, 


long lived in à ftate ſtill worfe than that of. ig. 
norance. A ſcientific jargon, more deſpicable 
than mere ignorance, had uſurped the name f 
learning. and formed an 1 almoſt nnen obs 
Navle to its reſtoration. . 5 5 
Things were arrived at fork 2 pass, t it 8 
ven fequired a total revolution in the ideas of 
mankind, to bring them back again to common 
ſenſe. This. was at length brought about by 
meuns from which it wat leaſt expected. It was 
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OF THE SCIENCES. 9 
letters, who was the immediate cauſe: of their 
revival among us. The fall of the throne of 
Conſtantine carried into Italy the ruins: of an- 
cient Greece; with which precious ſpoils France 
in her turn was enriched. The ſciences ſoon: 
followed literature, and the art of thinking uni - 
ted itſelf to that of writing; a mode of gradation 
which may ſeem ſtrange, and which is perbapg- 
but too natutal. The world nom began to per- 
ceive the principal advantage of an intercourſe 
with the muſes, viz. that of rendering mankind-. 
more ſocial, by inſpiring a mutual deſire to pleaſe, 

performances worthy of reciprocal approba - 
tion. F a BE Ea: , 
_ Man is ſubject to intellectual as well as to- 
corporeal neceſſities. - The latter conſtitute the 
fabric of ſociety, and the former: the ornaments- 
So long as. government and the laws provide 
for the ſecurity and happineſs: of a people, the 
arts and ſciences, leſs deſpotic though. perhaps 
more powerful, conceal the iron chains of flave- 
ry under en .of flowers. . They ſtifle in 
the breaſts of mankind that ſenſe of liberty, for 
the enjoyment of which we ſeem to have been 
born; and, by making us enamoured with 
ſlavery, form what is called a poliſhed people“. 
„ Neceſſity 


_ * Sovereigns behold always with pleaſure, a taſte for the arts 
of amuſement and ſuperfluities, whey, they do not require an 
exportation of bullion, increaſe among their ſubjects. They 
very well know, that, beſides its nouriſhing that littleneſs of: 
mind which is - favourable to tyranny, the people in creating 
artificial wants are only forging their own chains, Alexander 
being deſirous of keeping the Ichthyopages ina ſtate of depen- 
dence, he compelled them to give over fiſhing, and ſubſiſt on 
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to OTE EF F ers 
Neceſſity erected thrones; the e den- 
ces have ſupported them. It is yours, ye poten: 


tates of the earth, to diſtinguiſſi literary talents, | 


and. pore thoſe who cultivate them. It i is 
* ye pliſhed nations, to merit ſuch pro- 
eQtion.” Yes, ye happy flaves, it is to literature 
and the Peres vou owe that Ueheacy of taſte 
which'is fo much your boaſt; that candour of 
diſpoſition, that urbanity of manners, which ren- 
der your converſation L agreeable and eaſy. In 
_ a word, it is to them you owe the appearance of 
_ all the 9 without being in polleffvir 2 
one. Tt 
I.! was by this 3 of Apel which” is - 
o much the more captivating as it ſeems Jeſs 
affected, that Athens and Rome were ſo much 
Aiſtinguiſhed'i in the boaſted times of their ſplen- 
dor and magnificence : and it is doubtleſs by the 
fame means that our own age and nation wil 
diftinguiſh ftſelf above all hoſe of antiquity. 'A 
philoſophical precifion void of pedantry; a com- 
he rot free from affectation, equally diſtant from 


e ruſticity of the Germans and the buffoon- 


of the Italians; theſe are the effects of a 
5 e acquired by liberal ſtuckes, and improved 
by converſation with the world. How happy 
von” it be for thoſe who Jive among us, if our 
external appearances were always a picture of 
the inwarct diſpoſition of our hearts; if decorum 


were but virtue; if the maxims we proſeſſed 


wefe the rules ＋ our conduct; and if real phi- 


7 


ad 


15 a 5 food of civilized nations. The 3 15 


vages, Who go naked, and live on the produdt of the chace, 


eould never be ſubdued. In fact, what yoke can be Wer 


men who ſtand in need of nothing f 
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bee were inſeparable from the ee af 155 


a philoſopher! But ſo many good qualities ſel- 


dom go e virtue ors ure not in 1 e 


K ſuperb dreſs ny e e ; an cle 
gant one a man of taſte; but the healthy and 
robuſt are known by, different indications. It 
is under the ruſtic habit of a labourer, and not 
beneath the lace or embroidery of à courtier; 
that we ſhould loud Ihe 2 nne 1755 20. 
tivit 7 OE 
+ HS" ornaments. are no leſs foreign to vir⸗ 
tue, which is the ſtrength and activity of the 
mind. The man of probity is an atbletic, 
who loves to combat his adverſary naked; de- 
ſpiſing thoſe paultry trappings, which prevent 
the exertion of his ſtrength, and, were for the 
moſt part invented 1 to or ai Tome de- 
formity. en CHER” SERGE LS ELF l 
Befofe art had: polithed's dar. ne, and 
taught our paſſions to ſpeak the language of af- 
fectation, our morals were rude but natural; 


While a difference in point of behaviour denoted 


at firſt ſight a difference of diſpoſition. Human 
nature was not in itſelf better; but mankind 


found their ſecurity in tbe facility of recipro- 
cally knowing each other's chatacter: and this 


advantage, of which we know not the value, 
. their being guilty of rnany vices 
At preſent, more ſubtile reſearches, and a 
more refined taſte, have reduced the art of plea- 

ing to a vulgar ſyſtem. Hence it is that a ſer- 
vile and fallacious conformity prevails in mo- 
dern manners; ſo that one would think our 
minds were all caſt in the ſame mould. Polite- 
=ow Equires this thing, decorum that; cere- 
| | mony 
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24 has its forms, and faſhion its laws, by 
which we are conſtantly prevented from following 
the dictates of our own genius or underſtanding, 


We dare no longer appear what we really are, 


but. lie under a perpetual reſtraint; in the mean 
time tlie herd of E which we may call 
_ the world; a& all under the ſame circumſtances 
| exaAly alike, unleſs ſome very particular and 
powerful motives prevent them. By theſe means, 


we are ever at a loſs with regard ta a man's true 


character; and, even to know one's friend, muſt 
wait for ſome oeltites and preſſing oecaſion; that 
is, till it is too late; as it is on thoſe very occa · 


ſions ſuch knowledge! is of any uſe to us. 


What a train of vices. muſt neceſſarily attend 
this uncertainty !: Sincere, friendſhip, real e- 
ſteem, and perfect confidence, are baniſhed from 
among men: While umbrage, ſuſpicion, fear, 


coldneſs, reſerve, hate and fraud, lie conſtantly 


concealed under that uniform and deceitful veil 
of politeneſs, that boaſted candour and urbani- 
ty, for which we. are indebted to the ſuperior 
knowledge of this enlightened age. Oaths and 
imprecationsare become vulgar, and the name of 
our Creator is no longer profaned in polite com- 
pany; whoſe delicate ears. nevertheleſs are not 
in the leaft offended at the moſt horrid blaſphe- 
my. We are grown toe modeſt: to. boaſt our 


own merit; but ſcruple not toenhance it, by de- 
rogating from that of others. We do not rude- 
ly attack even our enemies, but artfully calum- 


niatethem. Ourprejudices againſt other nations 


diminiſh, but ſo at the ſame time doth our love 
for our own country. To a deſpicable ignorance 
hath. ſucceeded. a dangerous ſcepticiſm... Some 


vices indeed are condemned, and others grown 


un- 
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aniabbicoabics but then we have ſtill mag albt-. 
are 'honoured with the names of virtues, ànchit 


is become neceſſary that we ſhould either 1 f 
or at leaſt affect to have them. Let who 


will extol the moderation of our modern ſages; 
1 ſee nothing i in it, for my part, but a refined 
ſpecies/ of intemperance as, upwanthy of my com 
mendation as their artificial ſimplieity“. „ 
Such is the purity which our metals have re · 
quired; thus it is we are become virtubus Let 
the arts and ſciences reclaim the ſhare; they have 
had in this ſalutary work. To this I shall add 
but one reflection more; which is this, that if an 
inhabitant of ſome diſtant country ſhould: endes, 
vour to form an idea of European morals from 
the ſtate of the ſciences, the perfection of the 
arts, the decorum of our public entettainments, 
the politeneſs of our behaviour, the affability of 
our diſeourſe, our conſtant profeſſions. of —— 25 


volence, and from thoſe tumultuous, aſſemblies 5 
of people of all ranks that appear ſrom motn- 
ing till night ſolicitous to oblige each others 


a. ſtranger, I fay, would conceive; our ſy- 
ſtem of morals to * totally contrary to what * 


really i 1 


WMWbere there is no apparent . it 1 idle 
to look for a cauſe : but here the effect is cer - 
tain; it is an actual depravation, our minds be- 
ing corrupted. in the ſame. proportion as the arts 
and ſeioncęes are improved. Will it be ſaid, that 


a, is a + rand peculiar to the Anas age? 


No, | 


l ike,” brig e 10 te dds and hold an ar- 
gument ;-but it is with very few people, and (bat for my on 
gratification. For to do this, by way of affordin g amuſement 
for the great, or of making a parade of ane 's talents, is in my 
Na . very ſll- becoming a E en 


e 14 


14 ON THE EFFECTS 


No, gentlemen; the evils reſulting from our vain. | 
curiolity-are coeval with the world. The daily 
ebbing and: flowing of the tides are not- more 
regularly influenced by the moon, than the mo- 
als of a people by the-progreſs of the arts and 
ſciences. Virtue bath (diſappeared in proportion: 
as their light hath been diſplayed: above the ho- 
rizon, and the ſame phenomenon hath been oon 
ſtantly obſerved in all times and in all places. 
Turn your eyes to Egypt, the firſt ſchool of | 
re ; that ancient country, famous for its. 


fertility under a barren ſky ; the ſpot from which 


_ Sefoſtris- once ſet out in his expedition to con- 
quer the world. Egypt became the mother of 
philoſophy and the: fine arts; ſoon after which 
it was conquered by Camby ſes; and then ſueceſ- 
ſively by abs Greeks, the e the Sons. 
and) . 8405 the Purks. 
Lt us next take ai. ſurvey 1 3 nen 
Aalen by heroes, who twice: made themſelves 
2 Aſia. Letters, as yet in their infan- 
had not corrupted the- diſpoſition, of its/inba- 
args but the progreſs of the ſciences ſoon 
produced a diffoluteneſs: of manners and the 
impoſition of the Macedonian ” from which 
time Greece, ever ſince learned, voluptuous and 
enſlaved; hath experienced nothing buta change. 
of maſters amidit all its revolutions. Not the 
eloquence of: Demoſthenes himſelf could rea- 
nimate a body once enervated 185 _ and. 
the arts. 

It was not till 8 of Aale and Terence 
that Rome, founded by a ſhepherd, and ren-- 
dered illuſtrious. by huſbandmen, began to de- 
generate. But after. the appearance of an Ovid, 

A: Catullus, a Martial, and the reſt of thoſe. nu- 
8 | merous 
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merous-obſcene authors, whoſe very names are 
ſufficient to put modeſty to the bluſh,, Rome, 
heretofore, the temple of virtue, became the 
theatre of vice, a ſcorn among the nations, 
and the object of deriſion even to barbarians. 
Thus the capital of the world at length ſubmit : 
ted to the yoke of ſlavery i it had impoſed on o- 
thers the very day of its fall being — which 
it conferred on one of its citizens. the. title of 
f urhpire in ſubjects of taſte. - 

my What-ſhall-I ſay of that neweepalid- of he 
ch eaſtern empire, which by its -fituation - ſeemed 
n eealculated to be the capital of the world; that aſy- 
lum of- the arts and ſciences, when they were 


ch baniſhed from the reſt of Europe, more perhaps 


ef- through policy chan barbariſm? The moſt pro- 


bs, fligate debaucheries, the moſt abandoned vil- 


lanies, the moſt atrocious erimes, plots, murders 
and aſſaſſinations, form the chain of facts which 
conſtitute the hiſtory of Conſtantinople. Yet 
from this pure and poliſned ſource are derived 
thoſe boaſted rays which 2 80 ae * 
preſent age. 
But wherefore ſhould we recur to yalt ages, 
for; proofs of a truth of which the preſent af- 
tords us ſufficient evidence. There is a vaſt em- 
pire in Aſia, in which the paths of literature are 
reſpeQted as leading to the firſt and moſt ho- 

nourable employments in the ſtate. If the ſcien- 
ces improved our morals, if they inſpired us 
with courage and taught us to lay down our 
lives for the good of our country, the Chineſe 
ſhould be of courſe a wiſe, free, and invincible 
people. But, if there be hardly a vice which 
they do not practiſe; if there be hardly a crime 
to "Wen they are not. . 5 Ip 2 * 
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1 ON/THE EFFECTS} | 
Fee et their midiſters, ure protinded) wile 
dom of their laws nor the multitude of inhabi- 
=: tants ho people that vaſt empire, could preſerve 
mem from ſubjection to the yoke of the rude and 
ignorant Tartare, of what ee ese 
ſcience and literature? What advantage bath 
that country feaped from the bonours beſtowed 
on its litersei? That of being peopled by a race 
gp of ſeoundrels and ſlaves! 10 RY Borsten = 
Let us oppoſe to theſe inſtances that of the 
mobrals of a fe nations; who, being preſerdbed 
from the contagion of uſeleſs knowledge, have 
by cheir virtues become happy in themſelves, and 
_ afford à ſhining example to others. Such were 
the firſt inhabitants of Perſia; a nation ſo ſingu- 
lar, that virtue was taught among them in the 
fame manner as the ſciences are with us. They 
ſubdued Alia with nt and poſſeſs the 
_ exclufive glory of having the fimplecthiftory of 
their political inſtitutions regarded by poſterity 
das a philoſophical romance. Such were the 
Seythians; of whom are tranſmitted from anti- 
quity ſuch wonderful commendations. Such 
were the Germans, whoſe ſimplicity, innocence 
and virtue, afforded a moſt delightful contraſt 
to the pen of an hiſtorian wearied with defcri- 
bing the baſeneſs and villanies of an enlighten- 
ed, opulent, and voluptuous nation. Such had 
been even Rome in the days of its poverty and 
” _ mTphorahce And ſuch wWe have ſeen, even in our 
don times, that ruſtic nation, whoſe juſtly boaſts 
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OF THE SCIENCES. iy 
It is not through ſtupidity that the latter have 


4 
4 


3 preferred other exerciſes to thoſe of the under- 
d ſtanding. They were not ignorant that in other 
I countries there were idle men who ſpent their 
F time in diſputing about the ſovereign good, and 
* about vice and virtue. They knew alſo that 
a IR theſe vain reaſoners, while they were laviſh in 
&- 8 their own praiſes, indiſeriminately ſtigmatiſed o- 
11 ther nations with the contemptuous appellation 
1 of Barbarians. But they conſidered the morals 
d coc cheſe polite people, and thence were inſtruc- 
”y ted to diſpute their learning. ER 
4 Can it be forgotten, that, in the very heart of 
4 Greece, aroſe à city as famous for the happy ig- 
ad norance of its inhabitants, as for the wiſdom of 
os its laws; a republic of demi-gods rather than of 
y men, ſo greatly ſuperior ſeemed their virrues to 


thoſe of mere humanity! Hail, Sparta] thou e- 
ternal difgrace to the vanity of ſcience; who, 
while the vices, conducted by the fine arts, were 
introduced into Athens, even while its tyrant 


1 | Lp dawn 
ch even the name of many vices, which we find it ſo difficult to 
8 ſuppteſs; the ſavages of America, whoſe ſimple and natural 

E by Montaigne preferred, without heſitation, not on- 
aſt y to the laws of Plato, but to the moſt perfect iyſtem of go- 
ris vernment philofophy hath ever ſuggefted. He cites many 
* ſtriking examples, for thoſe who are capable of admiring them. 
n+ But what of all that? ſays he; the poor creatures are not 
ad worth a pair of breeches! | ST 


„ — 


nd What are we to think was the real opinion of the Athe- 
pe nians themſelves reſpecting eloquence, when they were ſo ve- 
uy ry careful to baniſh declamation frora that upright tribunal 
againſt whoſe deciſion their gods never appealed? What did 
the Romans think of phyſicians, when their art was prohibited 
in their republic? And when the remains of hamanity left a- 
mong the Spaniards induced them to forbid the exportation of 
lawyers to America, what idea muſt they have had of the ſei- 
ence of juriſprudence ? May it not be ſaid that they imagined 
by this ſingle expedient to make a'reparation for all the ontrages 
they had committed againſt the poor unhappy Indians? 
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was carefully collecting together the works of 
the prince of poets, didſt baniſh from within thy 


walls at once the artiſts and the arts, the learned 


? and their learning. 


This difference of 1 was ſufficient! di 


| er ane by the conſequential event. Athens 


became the ſeat of politeneſs and taſte, the coun - 


| 2 of orators and philoſophers. The elegance 


its buildings was equal to that of its lan- 


915 Fiese while on every {ide were preſented mar - 


e and canvas, animated by the hands of the 
moſt ſkilful artiſts. It is from Athens that we 


_ derive thoſe aſtoniſhing performances which 
will ſerve as models to all ſucceeding corrupted 


_ ages. The picture of een eui is not to 
| highly coloured. 


Of Sparta, the . nations ablerved, 


that „ men were there born virtuous, their 
native air ſeeming to inſpire them with virtue.“ 
But all its inhabitants have left us, is the me- 
morial of their heroic actions; monuments that 
ſhould be eſteemed more valuable than the moſt 
curious relics of the Athenian marbles. _ 


It is true, that among. the Athenians there 
were ſome few wiſe men who withſtood the ge- 


neral torrent, and preſerved their integrity even 


in the company of the muſes. But let us attend 


to the judgment which the principal, and moſt 


unbappy of them, paſſed on the artiſts and lite- 


-  Fati of his time. 
L have examined the poets,” ſays he, « and 
4 I look upon them as people whoſe talents im- 


s poſe both on themſelves and others: they give 


A themſelves out for wiſe men, and are taken 


9% for ſuch; but in reality they are ſtrange fools.” 
; 22 ns the ſv. cONUNUES Scene. « 1 
1 ; #63; | 66 turn- 
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c turned to the artiſts. Nobody was more ig- 
% norant of the arts than myſelf; and of courſe 
% nobody was more fully perſuaded that the ar- 
« tiſts were poſſeſſed of amazing knowledge. 
“J ſoon diſcovered, however, that their ſitua- 
% tion was no better than that of the poets; 
« both the one and the other being ſubject to 
e the ſame prejudices. | Becaufe the moſt ſkil- 
« ful of them excel others in their particular 
« profeſſions, they think themſelves wiſer than 
« all the reſt of mankind. | This arrogance, in 
«© my opinion, tarniſhed eee the luſtre of 
«their knowledge; ſo that, taking upon me 
« the prerogative of an oracle, and aſking my- 
« ſelf whether I had rather be what J am, or 
«© hat they are, to know what they know, or - 
* to know that I know nothing ? I very readily 
« anſwered, In the name of God, let me re · 
% main as Lam. 
We know none of us, be the ſophiſis, 

« the poets, the orators, the artiſts, nor nc» 

% in what conſiſts the true, the good, or the 
i beautiful. But there is this difference be- 
ce tween us; that, though none of theſe people 
„ know any thing, they alt conceit they know 
ſomething 5 whereas for my part, if I know 
nothing, I make no doubt of my ignorance. 
So the ſuperiority of wiſdom, imputed to me "1 
„ by the oracle, is reduced merely to my being | 
« fully convineed that I am ignorant of what I 
«© do not know.” 

. Thus we find flograndds: the wiſeſt of men in 
the opinion of an oracle, and the moſt learned 
of alFthe Athenians in the opinion of all Greece, 
making a profeſſed panagyric on ignorance. Were 
1 now alive alſo, there is little reaſon to think 


B 2 | that 
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that our-modern ſcholars and artiſts would in- 
- duce him to change his mind. No, gentlemen, 
that honeſt ſage would till perſiſt in deſpiſing 


- our vain ſciences. He would lend no affiſtance 


to ſwell the numerous catalogue of books that 
flow in upon us from all quarters: but would 
leave us only, as he did heretofore to his diſci- 
ples, the example and memorial of his virtues ; 
the nobleſt method of inſtructing mankind. 
Socrates began at Athens, and the elder Cato 


or proceeded at Rome, to inveigh againſt thoſe ſe- 


ductive and ſubtile Greeks, who corrupted the 
virtue and diminiſhed the courage of their fellow - 
citizens. The arts and ſciences, however, ſtill 
prevail. d. Rome abounded with philoſophers: 
and orators, while its-military diſcipline was ne- 
- gleQed, agriculture was held in contempt, and 
patriotiſm gave place to the formation of parties. 
To the ſacred names of liberty, and obedience 

to the laws, ſucceeded thoſe of the founders of 
particular ſets, as Epicurus, Zeno, and Arce- 
Blas. It was even a ſaying among their own 
philoſophers, that © their men of learning had 
eclipſed their men of probity.” Before that time 
the Romans were ſatisfied with the practice of 


virtue; and were undone when they began to 


ſtudy its theory. 


What would the great ſoul of Fabricius have 5 


felt, if to his misfortune he had been called back 


to life, to have ſeen the pomp and magnificence 


of that of Rome, which his arm had faved from 
ruin, and his reſpeQable name rendered more 


_  Wuſtrious than all its conqueſts. ' «© Ye gods! 


% (would.he have faid,) what are become of thoſe 
' 4 thatched rooks and ruſtic hearths which were 

* formerly the babitations * temperance and 
3 8 ; « vit- 
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« virtue? What fatal ſplendour hath ſucceeded. 
« the ancient Roman ſimplicity? What is this. 
« foreign language, this effeminacy of manners? 
« What is the uſe of theſe ſtatues, paintings, 
“ and edifices?. Ye ſenſeleſs people, what is it 
«you have done? You, who are the lords and. 
6c maſters of the earth, have made yourſelves 
cc ſlayes to the frivolous nations ye have ſubdued. 
« Ye are governed merely by talkers and rheto- 
«,ricians; and it has been only to enrich archi- 
cc tects, Painters, ſtatuaries, and ſtage-players,. 
&© that you have ſhed ſo much blood in the re- 
« duction of Greece and Aſia; while even 
t the ſpoils of Carthage are become the reward 
te of a flute · player. Romans! Romans! haſten 
« to demoliſh thoſe amphitheatres; break to 
ce pieces thoſe marble ſtatues; burn thoſe paint - 
„ ings; and drive from among you thoſe ſlaves: 
« who keep you in ſubjection, and whoſe fatal 
« arts have corrupted your morals. . Let others 
« render themſelves illuſtrious by ſuch vain ta- 
“ lents; the only talent worthy of Rome is that 
“ of conquering the world, and extending the 
« practice of virtue. When Cyneas took the 
« Roman ſenate for an afſembly of kings, he 
« was not ſtruck either with uſeleſs pomp, or 
e ſtudied elegance. He was not captivated by 
« that futile eloquenee,. which: is now the pride 
Jof your frivolous orators. What was it, then, 
« 'which ſtruck Cyneas with the idea of our ſe- 
«© natorial majeſty 2 O, my fellow- citizens, he 
4 beheld a ſight, the nobleſt that ever exiſted 
© under heaven, a fight which not all your rich- 
es or your arts can produce; this was an aſ- 
« ſembly of two hundred virtuous men, wor- 
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cc world.” 


« thy to command in Rome, and to govern the 
But let us lay aſide the diſtance of time and 


place, and examine what hath happened in our 

own time and country; or rather let us ſer aſide 

_ thoſe odious deſcriptions that may offend our de- 

„ 1 4 and ſpare ourſelves the pains of repeating 
A 


the fame circumſtarices under different names. 
It was not for nothing that I invoked the name 
of Fabricius; for what have T put into his mouth 
that might not have come with as much propri- 


. ety from Lewis XII. or King Henry IV.? It 


is true, that in France, Socrates would not 
have been compelled to drink poiſon; but he 


muſt have ſwallowed a, potion infinitely more 
| bitter, the moſt inſulting raillery and contempt, 


an hundred times worſe than death. © 


Thus it is that luxury, profligacy and ſlavery, 


have been, in all ages, the ſcourge of our am- 
bitious endeavours to emerge out of that happy 
ſtate of ignorance in which the wiſdom of pro- 
vidence had placed us. That thick veil with 


which it hath covered all its operations, ſeems 


to be a ſufficient proof that it never defigned us 
for ſuch fruitleſs reſearches. But is there, in- 


. deed, one leflon it hath taught us, that we have 


rightly profited by, or have not with impunity 
neglected ? Be rightly inſtructed, however, for 
once, ye people, and know that nature would 
have preſerved you from fcience, as a tender 
mother ſnatches a dangerous weapon out of the 
hands of her child. Know that all the ſecrets 


 ſthe hides from you, are ſo many evils from | 


which the protects you ; the very difficulty you 


experience in acquiring knowledge being a di- 


ſlinguiſhing mark of her benevolence towards 
= you. 
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you. Mankind are naturally. perverſe; but how 
much more ſo would they be, if they had the 
misfortune to be alſo born learned!!! 
. Theſe reflections are ſufficient! rtifying 
to the pride of human nature. What! will it 
be ſaid, is probity the child of ignorance? Is 
virtue inconſiſtent with ſcience? How fatal are 
the conſequences that flow from ſuch prepofſeſ- 
ſions? But to reconcile theſe apparent contra - 
dictions, we need only examine nearly the emp- 
tineſs and vanity of thoſe pompous titles which 
are ſo liberally beſtowed on human knowledge. 
Let us conſider, therefore, the arts and ſciences 
in themſelves. ' Let us trace the reſult of their 
progreſs, nor ſcruple to admit of thoſe? points 
in which our rational induQtions ſhall be found 
to agree with thoſe deducible from hiſtory. 
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ART THE SECOND. 


AN ancient tradition paſſed out of Egypt into 
+ »- Greece, that ſome god, who was an ene- 
my to the repoſe of mankind, was the inventor 
of the ſciences . What. muſt have been the 
opinion of the Egyptians, then, with whom the 
ſciences firſt took rife; they who beheld, at a 
nearer. diſtance, the ſource from whence they 
ſprung? In fact, whether we turn to the annals 
21 is eafy to diſcover the allegory of the fable of Prome- _ = 
heus: and it does not appear that the Grecks, who chained / / 
him to mount Caucaſus, had a better opinion of him than the 

Egyptians had of their 2 Teuthps. A certain ſatyr, ſays 

an ancient fabuliſt, the time he ſaw a fire, was going to. 

kiſs and embrace it; but Promethus cried out to him to for- 

bear, or otherwiſe his beard would rue it: It burns, ſays he, 

every thing that touches ii. 
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of the world, or ſubſtitute philoſophical inveſti- 


gations inſtead: of the uncertain chronicles of 
hiſtory, we ſhall not find the origin of human 


knowledge anſwerable to the idea we are fond 

bf entertaining of it at preſent. Aſtronomy was 
tze effect of ſuperſtition; eloquenee- of ambi- 
tion, hatred, falſehood, and flattery; geometry 
of avarice ; phyſics: of an idle curioſity; and mo- 
ral ohilolophy, like all the reſt, of human pride. 
Thus the arts and ſciences owe their birth to our 


vices; we ſhould be leſs doubtful of their adrün. 
tages, if they had ſprung from our virtues.” 
Tbe default of their origin is, indeed, but too 


plainly ſeen in their objects. What would be- 
come of the arts, were they not cheriſhed b 
luxury? If men were not unjuſt, of — 
were juriſprudence? What would become of hi- 
ſtory, if there were no tyrants, wars, nor con- 


ſpiracies? In a word, who would paſs his life in 
barren ſpeculations, if every body, attentive on- 


1y to the obligations of humanity and the neceſ- 
ſities of nature, employed themſelves ſolely in 

Erving their country, obliging their friends, 
and relieving the unhappy? Are we then form. 
ed, it may be aſked, to live and die on the brink 
of that well in hh truth lies hid at the bot - 
tom? This reflection alone is, in my opinion, 
enough to diſcourage, at firſt ſetting out, every 


man who ſeriouſly endeavours to inſtruct him- 
Na by the ſtudy of 2 . 
What a variety of dangers furround us! Wbat 


a number of wrong oy preſent themſelves in 
the inveſtigation of t 


e ſciences} Through how 
many errors, more perilous than the truth itſelf 
is uſeful, muſt we not paſs to arrive at it! The 


diſadvantages we lic under are evident; for falſe- 


hood 
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hood is capable of an infinite variety of combi- 


nations; but the truth hath but one ſimple way 
of being ſuch. Beſides, where is the man who 
fincerely defires to find it ? Or even admitting 
his good will, by what characteriſtic marks is 
he ſure to know it? Amidſt that infinite diver- 
firy of opiniôns which prevail in the world, 
where is the criterion * by which he may cer- 
tainly judge of it? Again, what is ſtill more 
difficult, if we ſhould even be fortunate enough 
to diſcover it, which of us knows how to make 
a proper uſe of it? We: YAY ha £1 


If our ſciences, alſo, are futile in the objects 


they propoſe, they are no leſs dangerous in the 
effects they produce. Being themſelves the ef- 


fect of indolence, they generate idleneſs in turn; 
and an irreparable lois of time, is the firſt pre- 
judice they muſt neceſſarily be of to ſociety. To 
live without doing ſome good, is a great evil as 
well in the political as in the moral world; and 
hence an uſeleſs citizen ſhould ever be regarded 
as a very pernicious member of ſociety. An- 
{wer me then, ye illuſtrious philoſophers! you, 
of whom we learn the ratios in which attraction 
acts in vacuo, and in the revolution of the pla- 
nets deſcribing equal ſpaces in equal times; 
T_ of whom we are taught how the ſoul and 
dy correſpond like two watches without actual 
communication with each other; what planets 
are inhabited, and what inſects are capable of 
5 : d ; 8 3 | f 1 re- 
* The leſs we know, the more we think we know. The 
peripatctics doubted of nothing. Deſcartes conſtructed an uni- 
verſe with. cubes and vortiees. And there is ſcarce a minute 
philoſopher in Europe, who does not boldly explain the in- 
explicable myſteries of electricity, which will perhaps be ever 
delpaired of by real philoſophers. 
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reproduction: Anſwer me, I ſay, you from 


whom we receive all this ſublime information, 


whether. we ſhould have been leſs numerous, 


_ worſe governed, leſs formidable, leſs flouriſhing, 


or more perverſe, ſuppoſing you had taught us 
none of all theſe fine things? 


Recede then from the pretendbd importanee 


of your productions; and, ſince the labours of 
tme moſt enlightened among the learned and a- 


mong the moſt virtuous of our citizens, are of 
fo little public utility, acknowledge. what we 


ought to think of that numerous herd of obſcure 
Writers and uſeleſs literati who live idly upon 
the ſubſtance of the ſtate. | 
_ -  Idly, do I fay? Would to God they were really | 
idle. Zociety would be more peaceful, and our 
manners leſs corrupt. But theſe vain and futile 


declaimers go forth on all fides, armed with fa- 


tal paradoxes, to ſap the foundation of our faith, 


and eradicate the principtes of virtue.. They 


1 contemptuouſly deride the antiquated names of 


patriotiſm and religion; conſecrating their ta- 
lents and philoſophy to the debaſement and abo- 
lition of every thing that is held ſacred among 
mankind. Not that they bear any real hatred 


to religion or virtue; they are enemies only to 
the public opinion; and would readily become 


Chriſtians if they were baniſhed to a country of 


_ Atheiſts. What extravagancies will not the rage 


of ſingulatity induce men to commit! | 
The abuſe of time is certainly a great evil; 


but ſtill greater evils attend upon literature and 
the arts. Such is luxury, produced like them by 


indolence and-vanity. Luxury is ſeldom unat- 


- tended by the arts and ſciences; but theſe are 


ever — by luxury. IJ am not to ___ that 
r 
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our modern philoſophy, fertile in paradoxes, pre- 
tends, in contradiction to the experience of ages, 
that luxury contributes to the ſplendour o. a 
ſtate. But, without inſiſting on the expediency 
of ſumptuary laws, can it be denied that recti- 
tude of morals is eſſential to the duration of em- 
pires, and that luxury is diametrically oppoſite 
to ſuch rectitude? Let it be admitted that luxury 
is a certain indication of wealth; that it even 
ſerves, if you will, to increaſe ſuch wealth: What 
concluſion is to be drawn from this paradox, ſo 


worthy of the times? And what will become of | 


virtue, if riches are to be acquired at any rate! 
The politicians among the ancients were always 
talking of morals and virtue; ours ſpeak of no- 
thing elſe but commerce and money. One of 
them gravely tells us, that in ſuch a country a 
man is juſt worth as much as he will ſell for at 
Algiers: another, purſuing the fame mode of 
calculation, finds that in ſome countries a man 
is worth nothing, and in others ftill leſs than 
nothing; thus valuing men as they do droves of 
oxen. According to theſe eſtimators, a man is 
worth no more to the ſtate, than in proportion 
to his conſumption; and thus a Sybarite would be 
worth at leaſt thirty Lacedæmonians. Let theſe 
writers tell me, however, which of the two repu- 
blics, Sybaris or Sparta, was ſubdued by an hand- 
ful of peaſants, and which of them became the 
| terror of Alia ? „„ os Leads 

The monarchy of Cyrus was conquered: by 
thirty thouſand men, led on by a prince poorer 
than the meaneſt of the Perſian ſatrapes: in like 
manner the Scythians, the moſt indigent of all 
nations, were found capable of reſiſting the moſt 
powerful monarchs of the univerſe. When wo | 
a TE | \ a- 


gundy, which at that time made the | mtr 

ported even by the treaſures of the Indies, could 
ſuppreſs the revolt of a few herring-fiſhers in 

- condeſcend to lay aſide their calculations for a 


tuous citizens. What is then the preciſe point 


and momentary. exiſtence, or to be virtuous and 


is impoſſible that underſtandings, contracted by 


nay, even if they had the power, they would want 
{e fortitude to exert it. 
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famous republics contended for the empire of 
the world, the one rich and the other poor, the 


former was ſubdued by the latter. The Roman 


empire in its turn, after having accumulated to 


itſelf all the riches of the univerſe, became the 


ſpoil of a people who knew not even what riches 
were; The Franks conquered the Gauls, and 
the Saxons England, without any other treaſures 


than their bravery and poverty. A band of poor 
mountaineers, whoſe avidity was confined to the 


poſſeſſion of a few ſheep-ſkins, having firſt given 
a check to the arrogance of Auſtria, went on to 
cruſh the opulent and formidable houfe of Bur- 


of Europe to tremble. In fine, not all the power 
and wiſdom of the heir to Charles the fifth, ſup- 


the Netherlands. Let our ſpeculative ap e 


moment, to reflect on theſe examples: whence 
they may learn, that money, though it buys every 
thing elſe, cannot purchaſe good morals and vir- 


in diſpute regarding luxury? It is to know which 
is moſt advantageous to ſtates, to have a-brilliant 


durable? I ſay to be brilliant, but with what 
luſtre! A taſte for oſtentation never prevails in 
thoſe minds which delight in probiry. No: it 


a multitude of frivolous occupations, ſhould ever 


be elevated to what is truly great and noble; 


"JE artiſt is covetous of applauſe. | The 
| W—_— 
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applauſe of his contemporaries conſtitutes a va - 
luable part of his recompenſe. What muſt he 
do'then to obtain it, if he have the misfortune 
to be born among a people, and at a time, when 

literature being in vogue, even ſuperficial youth 
are qualified to lead the faſhion; when men ſa- 
criſice their taſte to the tyrants of their liberty, 
and one ſex” dares not ' approve any thing, but” 


what is agreeable to the puſilanimity of the o- 


ther *; when the greateſt maſter · pieces of the 
drama are condemned, and the nobleſt of mu- 
fical productions neglected? This, gentlemen, 
he will do. He will lower his genius'to the le- 
vel of the age, and will rather ſubmit to compoſe 
ordinary productions that may be admired du- 


ring his life-time, than labour at ſublime per- 


formances which will not be admired till, aftet 
his death. Tell us, Voltaire, how many ner- 
vous and maſculine beauties you have ſacrificed 
to the falſe delicacy of our times; tell us ho-. 
many great and noble ſtrokes: you have ſuppref- 
ſed, in compliance to that ſpirit of modern gal- 
lantry which delights in what is frivolous and 
kathe tn rowicr £3 % $5367 e ee, DOG e 

It is thus that a relaxation in morals, the ne- 

CCC 
am far from thinking that the aſcendant which the wo- 
men have obtained over the men, is an evil in itſelf. It is a 


d prone which nature hath made them for the good of man- 
'K1 


nd, I better directed, it might be productive of as much 

good, as it is now of evil. We are not ſafficiently ſenſible of 
what advantage it would be to ſociety to give a better education 
to that half of our ſpecies which governs the other. The men 
will always do what is pleaſing to the women. If you require 
therefore that the former ſhould be noble and virtuous, let the 
women be tanght what greatneſs of ſoul and virtue are. The 


reflections, which this ſubject would furniſh; and which Plato 8 


formerly intimated, deſerve to be more fully developed by a 
pen worthy to write after ſo great à matter, and to defend fo 


/ 
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ceſſary conſequence of luxury, brings with it of 


courſe. a corruption of taſte. If by chance, alſo, 
there be found among the men of. genius, an in - 
dividual who hath fortitude enough to refuſe to 


comply with the taſte of the age and to debaſe 


himſelf by puerile productions; hard will be his 
lot, to live and die in indigence, and be buried 
in oblivion. Ah! why is this not tather a mere 
prediction, than a fact already confirmed by ex- 
perience? Tes, thou admirable Carle Pierre, 
the time is already come when that pencil of 
thine, deſtined to increaſe: the - majeſty of our 
temples by ſublime and ſacred repreſentations, 
muſt be thrown aſide, or be proſtituted to adorn 
the pannels of our coaches with wanton deſigns 
and laſcivious paintings. And thou, inimitable 
Pygal, rival of Phidias and Praxiteles; thou, 


whoſe chiſſel would have been employed among 


the ancients to carve them gods, whoſe images 


would almoſt have excuſed their idolatry; yes, 


even thy maſterly hand muſt condeſcend to fa- 


> ſhion baubles and monſters, or remain idle. 


We cannot reflect on the manners of man- 


kind, without contemplating with pleaſure the 


picture of that ſimplicity which prevailed in the 
primitive ages. This picture may be juſtly com- 
pared to that of a beautiful coaſt, adorned alone 
by the hands of nature; towards which our eyes 
are conſtantly turned, and from which we per- 


ceive ourſelves departing with reluctance. While 


men were innocent and virtuous, they loved to 
have the gods for witneſſes of their actions, and 
therefore they dwelt together in the ſame ruſtic. 


habitations; but when they became vicious, 


_ they grew tired of ſuch officious ſpectators, and 
baniſhed them to magnificent temples. At 
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. 
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length, therefore, they expelled their deities even 
from theſe; at leaſt the temples of the gods were 
no more magnificent than the palaces of the ci- 


tizens. This was the height of depravation; 
nor could the vices 'ever be carried a greater 


length, than when they were ſeen ſupported, as 


it were, at the doors of the great, on columns 
of marble, and engraven on Corinthian capitals. 
As the conveniences of life increaſe, the arts are 
brought to perfection, and luxury of courſe pre- 
vails; true courage flags; the virtues diſppear; 


and all this is the effect of the ſciences, and of 


thoſe arts which are exerciſed in the obſcutity of 
the cloſet. When the Goths ravaged Greece, 
the libraries eſcaped the flames merely from an 
opinion propagated among them, that it was 
improper to diveſt the enemy of thoſe means 
which diverted their attention from military ex- 
ercifes, and kept it engaged by indolent and ſe- 
e occupations. 5 
Charles the eighth made bim gel maſter of Tuf- 
cany and the kingdom of Naples, almoſt with- 
ont drawing his fword; this unexpeQed ſucceſs 
being imputed, by the whole court, to the Ita- 
han nobility's having applied with greater ear- 


neſtneſs to the ſtudy of the ſciences than to mar- 


nal purſuits. In fact, ſays the ſenſible relator 
of the laſt two remarks, experience plainly evin- 
ces, that an application to the ſciences tends ra- 
ther to make men effeminate and daſtardly pon 
reſolute and vigorous. 4 

The Romans confeſſed chat military virtue 
was extinguiſhed among them, in proportion 


as they began to grow connoiſſeurs in painting, 


ſculpture, and the reſt of the fine arts. Nay, 
as 720 brow celebrated W was to be for ever 
an 
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an example to other nations, the revival of let- 
ters hath. again demoliſhed, and perhaps for ever, 
the martial reputation which * ſeemed a few 
- centuries ago to have recovered. 
I The ancient republics of Greece, mich that 
wiſdom which was ſo conſpicuous in moſt of 
their inſtitutions, prohibited all thoſe inactive 
and ſedentary employments, which by enerva- 
ting the body diminiſhed alſo the vigour of the 
mind. With what courage, in fact, can it be 
thought: that hunger and thirſt}, fatigues, dan- 
gers and death, can be confronted by men who 
are ſhocked at the ſmalleſt difficulty and depreſ- 
fed with: the lighteſt. pain? With what reſolu- 


tion can ſoldiers ſupport the exccſhve toils of 


war, When they are entirely unaccuſtomed to 
them? With what ſpirits can they make ſorced 
marches againſt the enemy under the command 

of officers who have not even the ſtrength ta 
travel on horſeback? To this may be objected 
many celebrated inftances of valour in officers 
artificially trained up in the modern diſcipline 
of war. But, however juſtly they may . boaſt, 
their bravery i in the field and on the day of bat- 
tle, they will prudently be ſilent on their abili- 


ty to ſupport exceſſive fatigue, the rigor of the 


ſeaſons, and the inclemency of the weather. A 
little ſunſhine or ſnow, or the want of a few 
ſuperfluities, is ſufficient. to deſtroy one of our 
fineſt armies in a few days. Intrepid Warriors! 
permit me for once to tell you the truth, which 


you ſeldom hear. Of your bravery. I am fully 


fatisfied. I have no doubt that you would have 


tri um pbed with Hannibal at Cannæ, and at Thra- 


limen; that you would have paſſed the Rubicon 
with . Cæſar. and enabled him to nila, his 
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country: but you never would have been able 
to have eroſſed the Alps with the former, or to 

ſubdue the Gauls with the latter. 
The ſucceſs of a war does not always depend 
on the events of battle: but there is in general - 
ſhip an art ſuperior to that of gaining victories. 
A man may behave with great intrepidity in the 
field, and yet be a very indifferent officer. Even 
in the common ſoldier, a little more ſtrength 
and vigour would perhaps be more uſeful than 
fo much courage; which after all cannot ſecure 
him from death. And what imports it to the 
ſtate whether its troops periſh by colds and fe - 
vers, or by the ſword of the enemy? 
Again, if the cultivation of the ſciences be 
prejudicial to military qualifications, it is ſtill 
more ſo to moral qualities. Hence an abſurd 
mode of education ſerves, even from out infan- 
cy, to improve our wit and corrupt our under- 
ſtanding. We ſee, on every fide, great inſti- 
tutions, where youth are educated at a great ex- 
, pence, and inſtructed in every thing but their 
duty. Your children are kept ignorant of their 
own language, while they are taught to ſpeak 
others of no manner of uſe. In like manner 
they learn to make verſes which they can hardly® 
underſtand; and, without being capable to di- 
ſtinguiſn truth from error, are taught the art of 
diſguiſing them to others by argumentative ſo- 
phiſtry. But with regard to magnanimity, e- 
quity, temperance, humanity, courage, they are 
words of which they know not the meaning. 
The plealing name of patriot never reaches their 
car; and if they ever hear the name of God, 
E N a — 5 — it ; 
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it is to hear him repreſented as an object of ter- 
ror rather than of reverence: I ſhould: as lieve, 
ſaid a very ſenſible tutor on this occaſion, that 

my pupil had ſpent his time in the tennis - court 

as in this manner; as there he would at leaſt 
have acquired an active diſpoſition of body. _ 

I well know that children ought to be em- 

ployed, and that idleneſs is to them of dange- 

rous r But what ſhould they be 
employed about? What ſhould they be taught? 
This is undoubtedly an important queſtion. 

Let them be taught what they are to practiſe 

when they come to be men ; not what they 


+» 
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F Such was the education of the Spartans with regard to one 
of the greateſt of their kings. It is well worth obſervance, 
fiys Montaigne, that the excellent inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 
which weze in truth miraculouſly perfect, were ſo attentive to 
the bringing up of youth, as if this were their principal object; 
vet make no mention of learning: As if their generous- ſpirited 
vomh, diſdaining every other reſtraint, required, inſtead of 
maſters of the arts and ſcientific pedagogues, liberal inſtructors 

in valour, prudence, and juſtice. n 

Let us hear next what the ſame writer ſays of the- Perſians. 
Plato, ſays he, relates that the preſumptive lieir to the crown 
was thus brought up. At his birth he was committed, not to 
che care of the women, but to thofe eunuchs who were in 
higheſt authority and eſteem with the king on account of 
Their virtue. Theſe undertook. to render. his body beautiful 
and healthy. At ſeven years of age they taught him to ride 
and go 23 At fourteen he was placed under the tuition 
of four the molt wiſe, juſt, temperate, and brave perſons in 
the kingdom. The firſt inſtructed him in religion, the ſecond 
taught him to adhere Inviolably to truth, the third to conquer 
his paſſions, and the fourth to be afraid of nothing. All, f 
may add, taught him. to be a good man 7 but not one taught 

him to be learned, . | | 
Aſtyages, in XenopHon, deſires Cyrus to give him an ac- 
count of his laſt leſſon. Tt was this, anſwered Cyrus: One of 
the great boys of the ſchool having a little coat, gave it to. a 
little boy and took away from him his coat which was larger. 
Our preceptor having appointed me arbiter in the diſpute, I or- 
4cred that matters ſhould ſtand as they were, as each boy ſeem- 
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r= are to forget before they come to man's eſtate. 
e, Our gardens are embelliſhed with ſtatues and 
at our galleries with pictures. What do you ima- 
rt gine theſe maſter-pieces of art, thus exhibited to 


it public admiration, . repreſent? The great men 
1115 who have defended our country, or the till 
hs greater men who have/enriched it by their vir-. 


e- tues? No; they are the extravagant images of 
be looſe deſires and perverted underſtandings, care- 
LL fully ſelected from the ancient mythology, and 
n. preſented to the early curiofity of our children, 


fe Wl doubtleſs that they may have in view the repre- 
ey ſentations of vicious actions, before der bare 
re "ll learned to read the hiſtory of them. 

Whence ariſe all thoſe abuſes, unleſs it be 


"_ from that fatal inequality introduced among 
us, men, by the difference of talents and the de- 
ag preſſion of virtue. Such is the moſt evident 
ted effect of all our ſtudies, and the moſt dangerous 
of of all their conſequences. Thie e is no 


22 longer, Is he a man of probity? but, Is he a 
"BY man of ingenuity? We aſk not of a book, 


wn whether it be uſeful ? but whether it be well 
15 written? Premiums are laviſhed on wit and 
of ingenuity, while virtue is left to its own re- 
ful ward. Numerous are the prizes offered for fine - 
_ ie none for d x 3 I ſhould be 
in 1 ; 2 1 8⁰ ad 
2nd $4.2 * 
uer ed to be better accommodated than before. · A matt re- 
1 monſtrated, however, againſt my ſentence ; alledging that 1 
ght conſidered only the propriety of things; whereas juſtice ought 
firſt to have been regarded, by the firſt principle of which we 
ac- are taught that none ſhould be diveſted of their property by 
> of force and violenee: Adding, that he was puniſhed for his 
0a 8 juſt as the boys are puniſhed in our country- 
zer. when they forget the firſt aoriſt of ruaro. My gover- 
or- nor muſt make me a fine oration, in genere de mon ſtrati vo, be 
m- fare he R 15 
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lad however to know, "whether the honour of 
| ing the prize of the acade „is in any de- 
gree comparable to ht merit "having: - 
tuted it. LA 
A wiſe man is vot eager after'the gift ef for 
tune; buthe'is by no means inſenſible to glory, 
and when he ſees it ſo ill diſtributed; his virtue, 
which might have been animated by alittle e- 
_ mulation, and rendered advantageous to ſociety, 
droops and dies away in obſcurity and indigence. 
It is from this cauſe, that the agreeable arts muſt 
in time neceffarily be preferred to the uſeful ; 
a circumſtance which has been but too much 


confirmed fince the revival of the arts and ſeien- 


ces. We have natural philoſophers, geometri - 


cians, chymiſts, aſtronomers, poets, muſicians, 


and painters in plenty: but we have no longer 
a true patriot amongſt us; or if there be found 
a few diſperſed up and down the country, they 
are left to periſh in their native poverty unno- 
ticed and neglected. Such is the ſituation to 
which we are reduced: and ſuch are our ſen- 
timents with 8 . to thoſe, who' give us our 
daily bread, an afford us ru een a out 


children. 
"TJ confeſs, however, der the evil is not * 


reat as it might have been. Allwiſe Provi- 


ence, by placing falutary fimples near noxious 


bs plants, and by making poiſonous animals con- 


tain their own antidote, hath taught the ſove- 
reigns of the earth, who are his miniſters, to 
imitate his wiſdom. It is by following this ex- 
ample, that the truly great monarch, to whoſe 
glory every ſuceeding age will add new luſtre, 
drew from the very boſom of the arts and ſci- 


ences, the * fountains of corruption, thofe 
famous 
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b ſocieties, which, while they are depoſi - 
taries of that dangerous truſt the ſciences, are 
yet the ſacred guardians of our morals, by theis 
attention to maintain a purity of manners among 
themſelves, and requiring it in every candidate 
as the condition of his admittance. into i 


ſociety. 


Theſe wiſe inſtitutions, ne by 1 au- 
uſt ſucceſſor and imitated by all the princes of 
2 will ſerve at leaſt as a reſtraint on men 
of letters, who all aſpiring to the honour of be» 
ing admitted into theſe academies, will of courſe 
have an eye to their moral conduct, and endea- 
vour to merit ſuch honour by uſeful perform- 
ances and irreproachable manners. Thoſe aca- 
demies alſo, which, per prizes for literary 
merit, ſhall make choice of ſuch ſubjects as are 
adapted to incite their countrymen to virtue, 
prove that it. prevails. in themſelves, and muſt, 
give us a ſenſible and ſingular pleaſure to find 
that fuch learned. ſocieties devote their time to 


_ enlighten mankind, not only by. fuch inſtruc- 


tions as are agreeable, but vp Wels which are 


uſeful. * 


Let not an objection. hs. 0 e 
which is only an additional proof of my argu- 


ment. So much precaution, proves but too evi- 


dently the neceſſity of taking it. We never 
look out for remedies. againſt ills that do not 
exiſt, Wherefore, indeed, do theſe bear all the 


marks of mere ordinary. remedies, on account of 


their inefficacy? The numerous'eſtabliſhments 
in favour of the learned, are only adapted to 
make men miſtake the objects of the ſciences, 
while they engage our attention to the cultiva- 
tion of them. One woule be.apt to think, _ | 
the 
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where taken, that we nee 


he precautions e 
over- ſtocked with huſbandmen, and are afraid 


| * 
| 
il 


of wanting philoſophers. I will not venture 


here to enter into a compariſon between agri- 
culture and philoſophy, as they would not bear 


it. I ſhall only aſk, What is philoſophy ? What 
is there contained in the writings of the moſt ce- 


lebrated philoſophers? What are the inftruc- 
tions of theſe great friends of wiſdom. If we 
pay them any attention, ſhall we not take them 
for ſo many mountebanks, exhibiting themſelves 
in public, and erying out, In here, in here, come 


te me, I am the only true doctor? One of them 


teaches that there is no ſuch thing in the world 


as matter, but that every thing is merely repre- 
ſentative. Another declares that there is no 
other ſubſtance than matter, and no other God 


than the world itſelf. A third tells you that 


there is no ſuch thing in nature as virtue and 


vice, but that moral good and evil are only chi- 


merical ; while a fourth informs you that men 
are only beaſts of prey, and may conſcientiouſly 
devour each other. Oh why, ye great philoſo- 
phers, do you not reſerve theſe wiſe and profit- 
able leſſons for your friends and children? You 
would ſoon reap the benefit of them, nor ſhould 


we be under any apprebenſions of ours Becoming . 


your diſciples. 7 15 


Such are the wonderful men, ah their con- 
temporaries held in the higheſt-eſteem during 


their lives, and to whom immortality hath been 
attributed fince their deceaſe. Such are the wiſe 
maxims we have received from them, and which 
are tranſmitted from age to age to poſterity. 


Paganiſm, though polluted with all the extra- 


ee of human reaſon, hath left nothing e- 
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qual to the ſhameful monuments which have 
deen erected by the art of printing, during the 
reign of the goſpel. The impious writings of 
Leucippus and Diagorag periſhed with their au- 
thors. The world, in their days, were igno- 
rant of the art of immortalizing the errors and 
extra vagancies of the human mind. But thanks 
to the art of printing r, and the uſe we make of 
it, the pernicious reveries of Hobbes and Spinoſa 
will laſt for ever. Hence with thoſe celebrated 
writings, of which the ignorance and ruſticit 
of our forefathers were incapable! Hence with 
them to our deſcendants,” accompanied by thoſe 
writings, ſtill more pernicious, which arite from 
the corrupted manners of the preſent age! Let 
them convey to poſterity a faithful hiſtory of the 3 

progreſs and advantages of our arts ar ſciences. 1 

If they are read, they will leave not a doubt a- | 

bout the queſtion now diſcuſſed : And unlefs 


I It we conſider the horrid diſorders which the art of prints 
ing hath already cauſed in Europe, and judge of the future by. 
the evils that daily reſult from it, it is eaſy to foreſee that ſo- 
vereigns will hereafter take as much pains to ſuppreſs, as they 
ever took to encourage it. The Sultan Achmet, yielding te 
the importunities of certain pretenders to taſte, conſented to 
have 2 preſs erected at Conſtantinople ; but it was hardly ſet to 
work, before they were obliged to deſtroy it, and throw the preis 
and types into a well. e 2 

It is related that the Calif Omar, being aſked what ſhould be 
done with the library at Alexandria, anſwered in theſe words: 
* If the books in the library contain any thing contrary to the 
Alcoran, they are naught, and ought to be burnty if they con- 
tain the doctrines of the Alcoran, they are uieleſs, and ought 

to be burnt likewiſe,” This reaſoning has been cited by our 
men of letters as the height. of abſurdity : but if Gregory the 

Great had been in the place of Omar, and the Goſpel in the 
place of the Alcoran, the library would have been in like man- 
ner committed to the flames; and it would have been one of 
the moſt brilliant actions of his life, 
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- mankind ſhould then be ſtill more abſurd than 
we, they will lift up their eyes to heaven, and 
exclaim in bitterneſs of heart, „ Almighty 
4 God thou who diſpoſeſt of the underſtand- 
. ings of men, deliver us not up to the fatal 
4 arts and ſciences of our ſorefathers; but re- 
ac ſtore us to i ignoranee, innocence, and indigence, 
„ which alone can make us happy, and are 8 
\ * cious in thy ſi 
But if the — of che arts and ſciences has 
| — nothing to our real happineſs; if, on the 
other hand, it has corrupted our morals; and if 
that corruption has vitiated our taſte; What are 
we to think of the herd of inſtitutionary authors 
who have removed thoſe impediments which 
nature purpoſely laid in the way to the temple 
of the muſes, in order to try the powers of thoſe 
who might be tempted to ſeek knowledge? 
What ſhall we think alſo. of thoſe compilers who 
have indiſcreetly opened a door to. the ſciences, 
and have introduced into their ſanctuary a po- 
pulace unworthy to approach it, when it was 
greatly to be wiſhed that all who ſhould be found 
incapable of making a conſiderable progreſs in 
the ſciences, were repulſed at their firſt ſetting 
out, and thereby induced to apply themſelves to 
employments more beneficial to ſociety? A man 
who ſhould remain all his life«time a poor ver- 
fifier, or a-ſecond-rate geometrician, might 
have made nevertheleſs an excellent clothier. 
Thoſe whom nature intended for ſcholars, have 
no need of a maſter. Verulam, Deſcartes, and 
Newton, thoſe preceptors of mankind, had no 
preceptors themſelves. What guide could in- 
deed have conducted them ſo far as their ſu- 
din a direQed?, Ordinaty maſters my 
only 
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| only have cramped their abilities, by confining 


them within the narrow limits of their on ca- 
pacity. It was from the obſtacles they met with 
at firſt, that they learned to exert themſelves, 
and thence to — the vaſt field they went o- 
ver. If it be proper for ſome men to apply to 
the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, it is only m 
thoſe Who perceive themſelyes capable of pr 
ceeding on their own ſtrength. It — — 
ly to theſe happy few, to erect monuments of 
glory to the human underſtanding. But if we 
are deſirous that nothing ſhould be above their 
genius, nothing ſhould be beyond their hopes. 


This is the encouragement they require. 


The ſoul inſenſibly adapts itſelf to the objects 
on which it is employed, and thus it is that 


| great occaſions always have produced great men, 


he greateſt orator in the world was Conſul of 
Rome, and perhaps the greateſt of philoſophers 
Lord Chancellor of England. Can. it be con- 
ceived,” that if the former had only been a pro- 
feſſor at an univerſity, and the Jatter a penſioner 
of an academy; can it be conceived, I ſay, that 
in ſuch caſe their works would not have ſuffer- 
ed from their ſituation? /- Let not princes diſ- 
dain to admit into their councils thoſe who. are 
the moſt capable of adviſing them. Let them 
renounce that antiquated pre poſſeſſion, original - 
ly ariſing from the ambition of the great, that 
* art of governing mankind” is more difficult 
than that of inſttucting them; as if it was 


more eaſy to induce men to do good voluntari - 


ly, than to compel them to do it by force. Let 
thr learned of the firſt rank in merit find an ho- 


 noufrable aſylum in cheir courts ; let them there 
en) Por the _ * they deſerve, that of 
OL 


pro- 
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neochaving by their influence the happineſs of a 
people whom they have enlightened by their 
wiſdom. It is in this caſe only that we are like- 
_ ly to ſee what virtue, ſcience - and power can 
do, ben animated by the nobleſt emulation, 
and unanimouſſy e the n ie 
"mankind. enn £6 1 24452 If 2 
But ſo long as ee remains on one 
gde, and knowledge and underſtanding on the 
other, the learned will ſeidom make great ob- 
jects their ſtudy, princes will ſtill more rarely 
. do great actions, and the common people will 
continue to be, as 5 n mean, en and 
2 $3: 2149471 r £85 . 
As for us, ordinary: men, on whom heaven 
mt been ipleaſed to beſtow ſuperior talents; 
as we are not deſtined to reap ſuch glory, let us 
be contented to remain in obſcurity. Let us 
not covet a reputation we ſhall never attain; 
and which, in the preſent ſtate of things, would 
never make up to us for the trouble it might 
coſt, even if we were qualiſied to obtain it. 
| Why: ſhould we build our happineſs on the:opi- 
nions of others, when we poſſeſs a ſolid founda- 
tion for it in our own breaſts? Let us leave to 
others the taſk of inſtructing mankind in their 
duty, and confine ourſelves to the diſcharge of 
our on. We have no occafion e _—m_ 
knowledge than this. en ne HYTE 
Hail, virtue! thou: ſublime 9 of A 
minds; ſay, if ſo much induſtry and prepara- 
tion is neceſſary to become acquainted with thee. 
Are not thy principles engraven on every heart? 
Need we do more, to learn thy laws, than to ex- 
amine ourſelves, and liſten to the voice of con · 
Wente when the paſſions are at reſt? ef yer 35 
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This is the true philoſophy, with which we 
ſhould learn to reſt ſatisfied, without envying 
the fame of thoſe celebrated men who have im · 


mortalized their names in the republic of let · 


ters. Let us, inſtead of envying them, endea- 


vour to make that honourable diſtinction be- 


tween them and us, which was formerly obſer - 
ved to ſubſiſt between thoſe two powerful ſtates, | 
Athens and Sparta; viz. that the one knew 
N ww OY ay the other eee it. 1 
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Axswrk that hath: been made to the fore. | 
Being D15counss., F 


1 OWE 3 thanks ee to eee | 
mous author who hath done me the honour 


of writing an anſwer. to my diſſertation. | But a 


due ſenſe of my acknowledgements muſt not 
make me forget what I alſo owe to truth. Nei · 


ther can Fever forget, that, in holding a rational 


argument, men enter into a ſtate of nature, un 


reſume their primitive equality. 
The tract, which I am about to W "th a- 


| bowls with demonſtrative truths to which I can 


make no manner of reply. For, however qua - 
lifed F might be to play the ſopbiſt, I ſhould 
be very ſorry to be one of thoſe who have an/an- 
ſwer for every thing. 

But my 'defence will not be the leſs lh 29 


: 4 will be confined to a mere compariſon of my 


5 2 own 


ces, the other treating of: their abuſe. 
examine each apart. 
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own ſenti ments with the truths which are ob- 
jected to them; for if I prove that the latter do 


not really attack what I have advanced, I ſhall 
wn the farmer are ſufficiently; defended. 


All the propoſitions eſtabliſhed by my Ado, 
y, may be reduced to two principal points; 
the one containing a commendation of the ſcien · 


It ſeetns, by the * of the rſs, that 


| my opponent would have been pleaſed if I had 


fard more againſt the ſciences than I have really 
done. It is ſuppoſed that the eulogium I made 
on the, ſciendes at firſt ſetting out muſt have 


been much againſt my will; it is, ſays my ans. 
tagoniſt, à confeſſion forced from me by the 
truth, which I ſpeedily haſtened to retract. 


But if this confeſſion be an eulogium biet 


5 truth hath forced from me, it muſt be granted 
that I thought the ſciences as good as I repre- 


ſented them: ſo that the author's mae th m 


is not bontradictory to my opinion 


That confeſſion, it is ſaid, was dane ls 


— ſo much the better for my eauſe; fot that 
ſhews that truth hath a greater influence: over 


me than my own inclinatiog. But how does 


that acknowledgement in favour of the ſciences 
appear to be involuntary? Is it becauſe it is 
done with an ill grace? It would be terrible 
to judge of the ſincerity of authors by ſuch new 
and unprecedented principles. Is it becauſe it 


is too ſhort ? I could very eafily have ſaid leſs 


to the purpoſe in a greater number of pages. 
Will it be faid, it is becauſe I have retracted it? 
I muſt conſeſs 15 am re _ I have any | 
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where done this; and all I can reply to eh * 
that] am ſure I did not intend it. 


It is evident that knowledge i in itſelf is 5 
ble; 3 2 man muſt: give up all pretenfions to com · 
mon ſenſe to affirm the contrary. The Author 
of all things, is the fountain ef truth; omni - 
feience is one of his divine attributes. To ac- 
quire knowledge, therefore, is, in ſome degree, 


to participate of his ſupreme intelligence. It is 


in this ſenſe that I have commended knowledge, 


and it is in this ſenſe that I commend my ad- 


verſary. But he expatiates farther on the ſeve- 


ral modes of utility which the arts and ſciences 
may be of to mankind 5 and I ſhould very rea- 
dily have done the ſame, had it, come within 


my deſign. enen fas we rg: 0: parſoeily * 


reek 1315 


But the ae ce comes i about that : 
| * ſeiences, whoſe ſource is ſo pure, and whoſe 
end is ſo laudable, ſhould give riſe to ſo. many - 


impieties, hereſies, errors, abſurdities, contra- 


dictions aud puerilities; to ſo many bitter ſa- 
tires, wretched romances; licentious poems, and 


obſcene books; and ee who cultivate them, 
to ſo much peides 


iee, malignity, To 
calumny, fal hood, ſervility and flattery? To this 


I anſwer, that it is becauſe ſcience, ſublime and 


beautiful as it is, was not made for man : his 


: genius is too confined to make any great pro- 
5 reſs in it, and vis | paſſions are tob ungoverna 
i 


e not to make a bad uſe of it. It is enough 


for him to ſtudy his duty, for which nature hath: 
furniſhed every man with ſufficient capacity- 
My antagoniſt allows, on his part, that the 
 feiences become hurtſul when they are abuſed, 


and 1e many perſons do 3 abuſe them. 1 
| D 3 imagine 


4464 ONE EFFECTS) 
imagine that in this particular we ſhall not be 
thought to differ very widely. I add, it is true, 
that they are very much abuſed, and that they 
are always and univerſally ſo; and it does not 
appear to me that the contrary is made plain in 
my-adverſary's trat. 
I can ſafely take upon me to aver, therefore, 
that our principles, and of courſe all the propo- 
ſitions deducible from them, are nothing contra- 
ry; which is what I endeavoured to prove. Our 
concluſions, nevertheleſs, when we come to 
form our inferences, are quite contradictory. 
Mine is, that, as the ſciences do more harm to 
our morals than good to ſociety, it is to be wiſh- 
ed that mankind did not ſo ardently proſecute 
them. That of my opponent is, that, althou 
the ſciences are hurtful, yet they ſhould ſtill ! 
cultivated on acedunt of their being uſeful. 
appeal, not to the public, but to the few real 
_ philofophers that are in the world, to determine 
-whicty of theſe two inferences ſhould be prefer- 


red. 2 JT... anSES II PHIIG O17 A125 
I have ſome other flight obſervations to make 
on ſome paſſages in his zuſwer; which appear 
to me to want ſomething of that juſtneſs of rea- 
ſoning which I admire in other parts of it, and 
which may have contributed to the erroneous 
conſequence the author has deducec. 
_- The work begins with ſome perſonalities, 
Which I ſliall take notice of only when they af- 
fect the ſubject in diſpute: the writer does me 
'the honour of many commendations; which 
doubtleſs opens to me a fine field; but there is 
too little conſiſtence in theſe things. A reſpect- 
ful Glence with regard to the object of our ad- 
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miration, has oſten much greater propriety than 

indiſcreet commend ation Lone 
Y My diſſertation, it is faid, hath ſomething in 
it very ſurprifing T. This, I think, requires 
ſome explanation. It is thought very ſurpriſing 
alſo that it ſhould obtain the prize. It is, how» 
ever, no prodigy; to ſee very indifferent per- 
formances thus honoured. Take the affair in 
any other light, this ſurpriſe muſt be as favour- 
able to the academy of Dijon, as injurious to 
the integrity of academies in general; and it is 
eaſy to perceive how I could turn it to the ad- 
vantage of my own cauſe. I 907 9 lab BY 
I ami charged, in a very injurious manner, 


with a contradiction between my conduct and 
my doctrine; and reproached for having myſelf 


cultivated the ſciences I condemn . If virtue 
5 * Sovereigns, good [ or 8 will be all indiſeriminately and 
ſervilely commended, ſo long as there are courtiers or men of 
letters. As to thoſe princes who are great men, their panegy- 
rics are more moderate and refined; , Flattery is offenſive to 


| glory. This 1 
know, at leaſt, that Trajan would have been, Fo my-opinion, 
a much greater man, if Pliny had never written. Had Alex- 
ander been in reality, what he affected to appear, he would ne- 
ver have troubled himſelf. about his portrait nor his ſtatue: 
but would have left the Lacedemonians io write his panegyrie, 
or have 2 without one. The only eulogium worthy of a 
king is that which is heard, not from the mercenary lips of an 


orator, but from the mouth of a free people. 


I It is the queſtion itſelf, poſſibly, that ſurpriſes ; being one 
of the moſt noble and intercſting that ever was di ſeuſſed, and 
which may not be ſpeedily repeated. The French acadern 

bave propoſed, as the prize of elocution for 1752, a ſubjed 

very ſimilar: This is, Ihat the love of literature inſpires a love 
to virtue. The academy very prudently thought it expedient, 
not to leave a propoſition of that kind N : on this 


occaſion alſo they have allotted. twice the uſual time hitherto 


allowed to treat the moſt difficult ſubject s. 
11 cannot juſtify myſelf here, as many othe 
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and ſcience are incompatible, as it is pretended 


that I endeayour to prove, I am aſked; and that 


with. great earneſtneſs, how 1 venture to employ 


f the one in \declaring for the other. 


There is a good deal ef addreſs No bringing 
me thus perſonally into the 


rraſſment on my anſwers, for unhappily I 


have more than one to make. In doing * 1 
ſhall endeavour to make ene ſupply the 


"RW of entertainment. 


In the firſt place, I have ventured to : kin, | 


[wy imagine I have proved, that the cultivation 
of the ſciences introduces a corruption of moral 
among a nation in general. But how could 1 
venture to ay that virtue and fcience were in- 
compatible in a imple individual? 1, who bave 
exhorted princes to invite the truly learned to 
their courts, and to put confidence in them, in 
order that they might for onee ſee how far ſcience 


and virtue united might contribute to the 
pineſs of mankind? The truly learned, it is 


true, ate few in number: for to be able to put 
ſcience to its proper uſe,” requires great talents 
and great virtues. Now, though their union 
may be hoped for in ſome few privileged minds, 
it cannot be expected of a whole people. It can- 
not mann N l from my Wen 12 
9 {47 r 5 WRT 9 Bt that 
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that we are not conſulted before we are corrupted. I very 
willingly applied to ſtudy, and ſtill more willingly abandoned 
it when I perceived the diſturbance it gave my mind withont 
being of any advantage to my underſtanding. I would have 
nothing to do with a fallacious employment, in which one i- 


magines he is doing e gs for wiſdom, 1 in 4 vagh 
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| ſtion; as this 
| Fn cannot fail to throw ſome little em- 
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mat a man may not be learned and virtuous xt 
the ſame time. o R ; we? Tr 
2. The perſonal objection againſt my incon- 
ſiſtency of conduct, ought not be enforced a- 
gainſt me, even though it really exiſted. I re- 
yere the maxims and principles of virtue; of 
this my heart bears me witneſs: at the ſame 
time, however, it is but too ſenſible how far the 
love of virtue is from the practice of it. Be-. 
fides, I am very far from being a man of fcien« 

and ſtill farther from affecting it. I ſhould have 
thought the ingenuous confeſſion I made at the 
beginning of my diſſertation, might have ſecu- 


red me from this imputation; being rather ap- 


prehenſive that I ſhould be charged with pre- 
ſumption for pretending to judge of things of 
which L was ignorant, It is eafy to perceive I 


could not be liable to both theſe reproaches at 


once: not that I am certain they will not be 
both united, if I do not haſten to paſs condem- 
nation on this, however little I have deſerved it. 
— 5. 1 might quote, on this ſubject, what the 
fathers of the Chriſtian church have ſaid with 
regard to that worldly knowledge which the 

deſpiſed, and which they employed neverthelef: 


in their diſputes with the | philoſophical pagans. 


I might cite the eompariſon they make of the 
veſſels of which the Ifraelites ſpoiled the Egyp- 
tians : but I content myſelf with only propoſing 


one queſtion, as my anſwer. Suppoſe a perſon 
ſhould come with an intent to kill me, and that 
I I ſhould be ſo luckly as to wreſt his weapon 


from bim; is it not lawful for me, before 1 
throw it away, to uſe it to drive away the aſ- 
„ Ho 55 L865 I 224 Fe 
Again, if the inconſiſtency with which I am 
43 | | | | charged 
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charged hath no exiſtence, it is not ER to 
. Tuppoſe that I intended only to amuſe myſelf 

witb a frivolous: paradox; and this appears to 
me ſtill the leſs neceſſary, as the ſtyle and man- 


ner of my writing, 3 or indifferent, 
were not then 121 e in of mere: a- 
muſement. N 


It is time to cloſe. kT Habs to FL of 5 


elf; one never gets any thing by egotiſms; 


5 which is a ſpecies of indiſeretion that the public 
- hardly ever excuſes, even when we are forced 
upon them. The truth is ſo independent both 
of : thoſe who attack and thoſe who defend it, 


that theſe authors ought. reciprocally to forget. 


each other; which would: be a means of ſparing 
them a great deal of paper and ink. But this 
rule, ſo eaſy to practiſe with me, is not ſo with 
regard to my adverſary; and this is a difference 
which is not at all to the advantage of my reply. 
The author, obſerving; that I attack the arts 
ad ſciences on account: of their effects on mo- 
als, employs, by way of reply, the enumera- 
tion of the various uſes of them to different 
ſtates; Juſt as if, in juſtification! of a criminal, 
be had contented himſelf with proving, that he 


was very well in health, very ingenious, or very | 


rich. Let it be admitted me, that the arts and 
ſciences tend to make us very diſhoneſt people, 
and I ſhall nct diſpute that they are otherwiſe 
very convenient and agreeable: this is an ad- 
ditional May my have with molt of * 
vice 

The author: goes ern . dann that 
ſtudy is neceffary to enable us to admire the 


beauties of nature; and that thoſe of the uni- 
verſe FOI as it appears, to * ren of all, 
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for the inſtruction of the ſimple, atcfegvica is 


good deal of knowledge in the. obſervers to be 
even perceived. I confeſs that this propoſition 


aſtoniſhes me. Can it be ordained that all man- 


kind ſhould be philoſophers, or is it ordained 

that philoſophers only can believe in God? The 
ſcripture exhorts, in many places, to: adore the 
greatneſs and goodneſs of God in his marvel- 
jous works; but I do not know that it any 


where commands us to ſtudy natural philoſo 


phy: nor do I think that the Author of nature 
is leſs adored by me who know nothing, than 


by him who knows every tree and plant ſrom 


the cedar to the hyſſop, and every inſect and a- 
nimal from the mite to the elephant. 
It is ſuppoſed that we impute their real effects 


to the ſciences, when we only. deſcribe what 
_ ought to be their effects. Theſe appear to me, 


however, very different. The ſtudy of nature 
ought, I know, to elevate the ideas of man to 


his Creator; but it only. ſerves to increaſe. his | 


own vanity. The philoſopher, who flatters him- 
ſelf that he hath penetrated into the ſecrets: of 
the Creator, is preſumptuous enough to com- 

pare his pretended wiſdom to the infinite wiſdom 


of his Maker. He approves, cenſures, corrects, 


and prefcribes laws to nature and limits to om- 


nipotence: and thus while a philoſopher, en- 
gaged with idle ſyſtems, gives himſelf a world 


of pains to arrange this machine of the world, 
the poor huſbandman, who ſees the rain and the 
ſun contribute in their turns -to, fertilize. his 
fields, admires and bleſſes the hand whoſe 
bounties he receives, without troubling himſelf 
about the manner in which they are beſtowed. 

He does not „ his | e pas 7 his 
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5 vices by his infidelity. He does not arrogantly 


cenſure the works of his Creator, nor attack his 
divine Maſter, to diſplay his own ſelf-ſufficiency. | 
The impious ſaying of Alphonſo the tenth could 
never have fallen from the lips of an ordinary 
man z no, ſuch 2 blaſphemy was reſerved for 
the mouth-of a Pg The .author- proceeds, 
The curioſity natural to man, excitet in him a de- 
Are to learn. I anſwer, He ought therefore to 
lay it under a proper reſtraint, as. he. e to 
do all his natural propenſities. 

But his wants diflate to him the neceſſty of i in · 


dias. In many reſpects, it is certain, the 


ſciences are uſeful : yet ſavages are men, and 


Perceive not this neceſſity. His employments im- 


poſe it on him as a duty. 'Bhey more frequently 
oblige him to avocations from his ſtudies in . 
der to diſcharge his duties . The progreſs. he 

makes in ſtudy gives him a taſti For it. It is for 
that very reaſon he ſhould diſtruſt it. His Auſt 


dliſcoueries increaſe: his curioſity to know Hill more. 
This indeed happens to perſons of genius. The 


more he knows,” the more he finds there is ftill to 
learn. That is as much as to ſay, that the uſe 
of all the time he has thrown away, is to induce 
him to throw away ſtill more. But there are 
but a ſmall number of thoſe men of genius, who 
become ſenſible of their zgnorance in proportion 
to the increaſe of their knowledge; and it is for 
cheſe only that ſcience: is good and uſeful. The 
generality of little minds, when they have learn · 
ed 102 gs are _ to ne er n every 


- thing; 


2 it is a bad | ban for community; IV ſo much knowledge 

is — — to conduct them. If men were hat they ought to 

be, they would have ä Rudy fo much, to know 
whatabey _ do. 
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8 things and there is hardly any folly which this 


perſuaſion doth not make them commit. The 
more knowledge we acquirey the more eaſy aue find 


it to act virtuouſly., It is plain by this, that the 


author hath conſulted his own heart, rather than 


made his obſervations on mankind. He ad- 
vances ſtill farther; That it is good to know evil, 


in order to learn to avoid it: Affirming that 


one's virtue cannot be depended on till it bath 


been put to the proof. Theſe maxims are at 
leaſt doubtful, and ſubject to many objections. 


It is by no means certain, that, in order to learn 
to act well, one is obliged to know in how many 


ways we may act ill. We have an internal 


guide much more infallible than books, and 
which never forſakes us in caſe of need. This 
is ſufficient to direct us always to act aright, if 
we will but attend to its dictates. Beſides, how 
can we be under the neceſſity of making a 
trial of our ſtrength to aſſure ourſelves of our 
virtue, when the principal exerciſe of vittue con- 
ſiſts i * OG oy vecations 20 falling hte 
vice | \ 

- xd prudent man is e on his — 
and always diſtruſts his own ſtrength; be re- 


| ſerves all his fortitude for the time of need, and 


never unnecefſarily expoſes himſelf to danger. 
The braggard is he who. conſtantly boaſts of 
more than he can perform, and, after having 
braved and infuited all the world, ſubmits to be 
beaten on the firſt rencounter. Let me aſk 
which of theſe two portraits reſembles moſt a 
philoſopher at war with his paſſions. 


I T am reproached with having affected to de. 


duce all my examples of virtue from the anci- 
ents. There is great reaſon to think, I ſhould 
Js Vor. VII. E have 
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have found'.more eminent ones; could I have 
gone ſtill farther into antiquity. I have cited 
alſo one inſtance of modern people, and it is not 
my fault that I could find but one. Again I am 
reproached, in a general reflection, with having 
_ drawn odious parallels, in which there is leſs 
juſtice and zeal, chan ill-will againſt my compa- 


_  triots, and diſguſt againſt my contemporaries. 


And yet perhaps no man living has a greater af- 
fection for his country and fellow · oountrymen 
than myſelf.” As to the reſt, I have but one 
word of reply. I. —_ yen my reaſons, and 
_ thoſe are to be As to my intentions, 
thoſe muſt be left to! im in alone who i is the e 
: judge of them. TALL 
I ought not to — over in „ne one et 
derable objection, which hath been already 
ſtarted by a certain philoſopher. 7s it not, ſays 
this writer, to the climate, temperament, want 
of opportunity, default of the object, the admini- 
ftration of ' government, cuſtoms, laws, and in- 
deed to any thing rather than to the ſciences, that 
ue augbt to attribute the difference which is ſome- 
times remarkable in the morals of diferent _ 
tries and different ages? 
This queſtion is too extenſive in its an 
and requires a more particular explanation than 
is proper for this tract. Beſides, it would re- 
qulire me to enter into an examination of thoſe 
ſecret, but actual relations, which ſubſiſt between 
the nature and forms of government, and the ge- 
nius, manners and knowledge of a people; all 
which would involve me in ſuch delicate in- 
veſtigations as would lead me too far out of m 
way. Add to this, that it would be very di 
eu _ me to treat 3 ag goreramens 
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without laying-myſelf too open to my adverſary; 


and, every thing conſidered, ſuch reſearches. 


were more properly made at Geneva, and in 


other circumſtances. I proceed now to an ac- 


cuſation much more ſerious and important than 
the preceding. This I ſhall tranſeribe therefore 


in the author's own words; as it is of conſe- 


quence that I ſhould lay it ane beſore the 


reader. : . 
„ The more a Chriſtian examines the a 


4 ticity of his title-deeds, the more is he con- 
u firmed in the poſſeſſion of his belief: The 
4 


more he ſtudies revelation, the more ſtrongly 


« is he fortified in the faith. It is in the holy 


ſcriptures that their excellence and divine o- 


cc 
e Tiginal are to be diſcovered; it is in the learn- 
10 


ed writings of the fathers of the church, that 
they have been from age to age illuſtrated and 
explained. It is from books of morality, and 
the lives of the faints, that we trace their ex- 
amples, and learn to apply their precepts. | 
What! ſhall ignorance. be permitted to de- 
prive religion and virtue of ſuch powerful 
ſupports? and is it to learning that a Genevan 
doctor openly and loudly imputes a corrup- 
tion of manners? One would be really more 
aſtoniſhed to hear ſo ſtrange a paradox, were 
it not-notorious that the ſingularity of an o- 
* pinion is an additional motive for embracing 


dc it with thoſe who have no other guide: hes 
«a ſpirit of ſingularity.” 


But let me aſk this author, how he can pre- By 
ſume to put ſuch an interpretation on the prin- 


ciples I have laid down ? How can he accuſe me 
of cenſuring the ſtudy of religion, when I have 


i 8 to the frivolous ſci- 
37 b wat: 0 
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« . becauſe th ey diverted our attention from | 
the ſtudy of our duty? And what is the ſtudy of 
of 4 1 Lory if It we hes not chat of his re · 
gion? 7 | 
bo. KP — \nichoun ops to We e 
condemned thoſe puerile ſubtilties of the ſchools, 


by which, under the pretext of illuſtrating the 


principles of religion, its ſpirit hath been ex- 


tinguiſhed, and ſcientific pride hath been ſub- 


5 
,. 


ſtituted in the place of Chriſtian humility. I 2 


ought to have more ſtrenuoufly blamed thoſe im- 
prudent miniſters of the goſpel, who firſt laid 


their hands upon the ark, in order to ſupport 


with their feeble ſcience an edifice ſupported by 
the hand of God. I ought to have expreſſed my 
indignation againſt thoſe frivolous ſcholiaſts, 
who, by their wretched punctilios, have debaſed 
the ſublime fimplicity of the gofpel,. and have 
reduced the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt into ſyllo- 
giſms. But I am at N to defend mytelf, 


; not to attack others. 


I fee that this diſpute is to tis decided by. ap- 
pealing'to hiſtory: and facts. If I could ſhew in 
few words what our religion and the ſciences 


had in common at their commencement, per- 
haps this night ſerye to determine the eint in 1 


queflion, 00 
The choſen people: of God - never eee 


the ſciences, nor was that cultivation ever re- 


commended to them: Yet ſurely, if this ſtudy 
had been good for any thing, they had more cg- 


caſion for it than any other people. On the 


contrary, their leaders uſed all the means poſſible 
to prevent their intercourſe or commixture with 
the idolatrous and learned nations that ſarround- 
ed them A 1 leſs neceſſary on one 
£33433 . 
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account than on another ; as this rude and i ig- 
norant people would have been. more likely to be 
ſeduced by the artifices of the prieſts of Baal, 


chan by re ſophiſtry of the philoſophers. 


.;-Aﬀer their frequent diſperſions among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, the ſciences were 
with: ſtill greater difficulty brought to take any - 
place among the boon Joſepbus and Philo,. 
who any where elſe would have been looked up- 


for their irreligion, were the philo- 


ſophers of Jexuſalem; the Phariſees, notorious 


hypocrites, were their orthodox teachers f. The 


: latter, - although their ſcience was confined al- 


moſt ſolely to the ſtudy of the law, proſecuted 
it with all the pomp and ical ſelf-ſuſhci- 
ency imaginable.. They obſerved: all the cere- | 
monies of religion with great exaQtneſs; but the 


goſpel informs us of the ſpirit of that obſervance, 


and the imagined importance of it. Add to this, 


that they had but very little knowledge, and a 


great deal of vanity; in which particular they 


did not differ moſt from he Maran 8 
1 e times. | | 


{Ws 51 5 | In 


thoſe who pique themſelves on a = of their oun. 
| mulic-maſter 


— 
— 


7 To ew a proper  jadgmen of at bete people, 


it 1s ſufficient to hear what they ſay of themſelves; that is, not 
what each individual, or the individuals .of each 
but what thoſe of each profeſſion ſay of the other. 


on as ordinary men, were reckoned among the 
| Jews as prodigies of learning. The Sadducees, 
_ remarkable 
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In the eſtabliſhment of the new law, it was 
not with the learned that Jeſus Chriſt choſe to 
intruſt his doctrines and his miniſtry. He fol- 
lowed in his choice that predilection, which he 
diſplayed on every occaſion for the poor and ſim- 
ple. In the inſtructions he gave to his diſciples, 
alſo, not a ſyllable i is mentioned of ſtudy or ſci- 
N unleſs it be to ſhew the little. mg he ſet 
n them. 

- After the death of Chrift, a dozen poor Ker. 
men and artificers took upon them to inſtruct 
and convert the world. Their method was fim- 
ple; they diſplayed no art in their preaching, 
but an heart penetrated with the ſubject of their 
diſcourſe. Of all the miracles by which God 
onoured; their faith, the moſt ſtriking was the 
ſanctity of their lives; their diſciples followed 
their example, and their fucceſs was prodigious. 
The pagan prieſts were alarmed, and complain- | 
ed to their reſpective princes that the ſtate was 
undone becauſe their offerings and ſacrifices di- 
miniſhed. Perſecutions were ſet on foot, and 
the perſecutors thereby only accelerated the pro- 
greſs of that religion they intended to ſuppreſs. 
As the martyrs were led to the ſtake, the people 
 Mocked to the font; indeed the hiſtory of thoſe 

| 2 times is one continued prodigy. 
Vet, notwithſtanding this, the prieſts 4 the 
idols, not contented with perſecuting the Chri- 
ſtians, began to calumniate them; in which the 
philoſophers, who did not find their account in a 
religion which inculcated humility, Joined them. 
Innumerable railleries and reproaches were in 
"conſequence ſhowered down on the new fect. 
* md e to take up. the Fen in their 
deſence | 
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defence. Juſtin Martyr * accordingly wrote the 
firſt apology for the faith. The pagans were 
now attacked in turn; while to attack was in 
fact to vanquiſh them. The ſucceſs of the firſt 
writers encouraged others, who, under the pres 
tence of expoſing the turpitude of paganiſm, 
entered into ſubjects of mythology: and erudi | 
FVG tion . 
FTheſe primitive writers, who ſcaled with their blood the 
* teſtimony of their pens, would be thought at this time of day 
very ſcandalous authors, for they maintain exactly the ſame 
ſentiments as I do. Juſtin, in his dialogue n 
takes a review of the ſeveral ſects of philoſophy which he ha 
before attacked; and renders them ſo very ridiculous, that you 
would almoſt think you were reading one of the dialogues of 
Lucian. In the apology of Tertullian, we ſee alſo, how 
atly the primitive Chriſtians were offended at being taken 
for philoſophers. It would be in fact a very mortifying reca- 
pitulation to philoſophy, ſhould we enumerate all the perni- 
_ cious maxims and impious tenets of their ſeveral ſects. The 
ollowers of Epicurus denied a providence : . the. academics 
doubted of the exiſtence of a deity, and the ſtoics'of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. The ſects lefs famous had no herter 
ſentiments. Witneſs a ſpecimen of thoſe of Theodorus, chief 
of the two branches of Cyrenaicks, given us by Diogenes Laer- 
tius. Suſtulit amicitiam quod ea neque inſipientibus neque ſapientibus 
( dſt —Probaki dicebal prudentem virum non ſeipſum pro patria pe- 
riculis exponere, neque enim proinſipientium commodis amitiendam eſe 
_ prudentiam. Furio quoque et adulteris et ſacrilegio, cum tempei- 
vum erit daturum operam ſapientem. © Nibil quippe horum turpe 
natura efſe. ' Sed auferatur de hiſre vulgaris opinio, que a ſtulla- 
rum imperitorumgque plebecula conſtata eſt. ——Sapientem publice 
 _ abſque ullo pudore ac fiſpicione ftortis congreſſurum. * 
© "Theſe, 6ptnions,” I Know, are very particular; but is there 
one of all the ſects which has not fallen into ſome groſs and 
dangerous error? And what ſhalt we ſay of the diſtinction of 
doctrines fo readily adopted by all the philoſophers, by whieh 
they ſecretly profeſſed ſentiments directly oppoſite to tHoſe 
they: taught in public. Pythagoras was the firſt who made uſe 
of his private doctrine; which he taught his diſciples after 
long proof, and with the greateſt ſecrecy. Tn private he 
taught them leſſons of atheiſm, at the ſame time that he pub- 
 licly} offered hecatombs to Jupiter: The philoſophers in 855 
neral approved ſo highly of this method, that it ſpread it felt 
"rapidly through Greece, and from thence to Rome; 'as _— 
. CES, ch. ,  TAHIMS JL NASe 
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tion *. In theſe, the authors endea voured to 


y their learning and ingenuity : thus books 


_difpla 
multiplied, and à relaxation of morals enſued. 


Men were nom no longer content with the 
Empliciry of the goſpel, and the doctrines of 


3 
more wit than his 


predeeeffors. Every tenet 


was rendered more refined; while each of the 


refiners tenaciouſly maintained his own opinion, 


oppoſition to all the reſt. The ambition of 


at the head of a fect univerſally prevailed; 

and berefies multiplied abundantly. 
Extravagance and violence were ſoon added 
to diſputation: while the Chriſtians, late fo 


mild arid „„ e eee pagene he 
t 


lambs to the flaughter, became worſe than the 


_ 1dolaters, the enra _ and furious perſecutors 


of one another. gave into the ſame exceſs; 
the cauſe of truth being a with 1 
ene that of error... 55 


»'Y* 


* 


Clemens Alexandrinus was juſtly reproached for 
in his writings a profundity of profane erudition, little becb- 


ming a Chriſtian, It feems, however, that he was at that 


time of day very. excuſable, for acquiring proper information. 
of the dodtrines againſt which he was to fend himſelf. | But 


tho can bchold, without ſmiling, the — ak pains. which. 


our modern divines take to enplain the reveries of the pagan 
mytholo 


— elit ens not carried from 


Europe to China; but it took riſe there together with philo- 
ſophy : and it is to this circumſtance the-Chineſe are indebted 
-for that multitude of atheiſts or philoſophers which they have 
among them. The hi of this fatal expedient, written by 

a man of knowledge and fincerity, would give a terrible. blow 
10 philoſophy, both ancient and modern. But philoſophy will 


triumph over both reaſon and time; becauſe it has its ſource 


tn buman vanity, t hates ao acne and | 


new writer muſt needs have. 
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Friends, warned thoſe immortal gods into ridicule, w zich he ſo 
ſolemaly ealled to witneſs to the truth 3 
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mbeher evil, ſtill. more dangerous, aroſe from | 
ho ſame cauſe. This was the introduction of 
the ancient philoſophy amidſt the doctrines of 


© Chriſtianity. By ſtudying the Greek philoſo- 
phers, ſome perſons. imagined they diſcovered 


a relation between their doctrines and thoſe of 
Chriſtianity: nay, it was even ſuppoſed that re- 
ligion would be rendered more reſpectable, when 
clothed with the authority of philoſophy. There 
was a time when it was held neceſſary to be a 
Platonic, in order to be ranked among orthodox 
Chriſtians; who were very nigh ſeeing firſt Plato, 


and then Ariſtotle, places on the altar, by the 


ſide of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The church indeed once Road up 5 theſe 


abuſes; which its illuſtrious defenders lament 


in the moſt pathetic terms; attempting frequent · 


Iy to baniſh altogether that worldly ſeience which 


corrupted its purity. One of the moſt celebra- 


ted popes even carried his zeal ſo far as to main- 


tain, that it was a ſhameful thing to ſubject the 


word of God to the rules of grammar. 


In vain, however, were their remonſtramces ; 3 Is 


| Wits down by the torrent, they were themſelves 


obliged to conform to a cuſtom. they condemned, 
moſt of them declaiming in a very lea ned man- 
ner againſt the progreſs of all ſcience and learn- 
ng. a S 
After long agitations, 5 pa took at length a 


more ſcttled turn, Toward the tenth century, 


the meteor of ſcience ceaſed to enlighten the 
earth; the clergy remained plunged in a ſtate of 


_ Ignorance, which I will by no means juſtify, 


becauſe it related no leſs to thoſe things which 
they ought to have known, than to ſuch as were 


| Nen By this means, nevertheleſs, the ch urch 


obtained 
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obtained a little more wouls: hen ir had before 


b . ere 


On the revival of ted, its 3 a 


again, with more violence than ever. It was 
the learned who began the quarrel, the learned 
kept it up, and thoſe who poſſeſſed the greateſt 
abilities poſſeſſed alſo the greateſt ſhare of o- 
ſtinacy. It was in vain. that conferences were 
appointed, to adjuſt the differences between the . 
_ "learned of each party; while the partizans bad 

.no mind for a reconciliation, nor perhaps any 


regard for the truth. Each wanted only to diſ- 


play his talents at the expence of his adverſary. 


All wanted to gain the victory, but none deſired 


inſtruction: the ſtrongeſt impoſed ſilence on the 
weaker, while the diſpute conſtantly ended in 
abuſe and perſecution. God only ** when 1 


theſe evils will have an end. 
The arts and iciences are at preſent i in a hos 


_ riſhing condition; literature is ſtill fucceſsfully 


cultivated: but of what advantage are they to 
religion? Let us aſk this queſtion of thoſe nu- 


- merons philoſophers who pique themſelves on 


fuch cultivation. Our libraries are full of books 


of divinity, and we are every where over - run 


by caſuiſts: formerly we bad ſaints, but no ' 
cafuiſts. Science extends urſelf, and religion 
decays. Alll the world are for teaching how to 


act well, but nobody is willing to learn. We 


- are in fact all become . and have ceaſed 
to be Chriſtians. 


No, it was not by means of ſo much Wee 


| and ſtudy that the goſpel ſpread. itſelf over the 


univerſe, and that its captivating beauty pene- 
trated the hearts of mankind. This divine book, 


| \ wad only ene neceſſary * 9 and the 


wot 
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| ſed with ſo much energy and ſimplicity. It is 
impoſſible to give over reading it, without per- 
ceiving ourſelves the better for it. O ye mini- 
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ly to be read and reflected on, to inſpire the ſoul 
with the love of its Author, and a deſire to 
his precepts. Never did virtue ſpeak in ſo plea- 
fing a ſtyle; never was profound wiſdom expreſ- 


ſters of that goſpel which it contains, give your- 
ſelves leſs trouble to inſtru me in fo many uſe- 
leſs things. Throw aſide all thoſe learned vo- 
lumes which can neither convince nor affect me. 
Proſtrate yourſelves at the feet of that God of 
mercy, whom you undertake to make me know 
and love; aſk of him for yourſelves that profound 
humility which you ought to preach to me. 


- Diſplay not to me that variety of ſcience, that 


indecent pomp of learning, which diſhonours 


you, and diſguſts me. Be you affected your- 


ſelves, if you would have me ſo; and, above 
all, give me a proof, in your conduct, of your 
practiſing that law in which you pretend to in- 
ſtruct me. You have no need of any other 
learning, either for yourſelves, or to inſtruct us. 
Do this, and your miniſtry is accompliſhed; 
and that without even the mention of the belles - 
lettres or of philoſophy. It is thus you ought 
to praCtiſe, and to preach the goſpel ; and it was 
thus its firſt defenders cauſed it to triumph over 
all nations, not Ariſtotelico more, as the fathers 
faid, but piſcatorio more. 0 5 
I perceive that I am growing prolix; but I 
thought it indiſpenſibly neceſſary for me to dwell 
ſomewhat long upon a point of ſo much import - 
ance. Beſides, the impatient reader ſhould con- 
ſider that it is very cafy to play the critic; as a 


writer 
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writer may be e on account of a A be 


word, from which attack it way: 3 e 
Pay es to defend bim. 
: ut to proceed to the ſecond part of: lin an- 

ſwer; in replying to which I ſhall endeavour 


to be more conciſe, although I do not find that 


ſhall have fewer obſervations 'to make. 


I am told that it ic not ſcience, but wits, 


| N that hath in all ages given birth to effeminacy 


and luxury.” I did not ſay that the ſciences gave 


birth to luxury, but that they had their birth to- 
. and that they were always inſeparable. 


ſettle their genealogy thus: The firſt ſource of 
evil is inequality: from inequality flow riches; 


for the terms rich and poor are merely relative, 
and wherever men are all en there are none 


eicher rich or poor. 

From riches are derived luxury we” Jdleneſs: 
flows luxury ariſe the fine arts, and from idleneſs 
the ſciences. But riches never were in any age the 
portion of: the learned. The evil is for this rea- 
ſon fo much the worſe: for, as it is, the rich 

A the learned ſerve mutually to corrupt each 


ſd: If the rich were more learned, or the 
learned more rich; the one would be leſs fer- 
vile in their artery, and the other love leſs to 


be flattered ; ſo that both would be the better for 


it. This is evident to be ſeen in thoſe few who 
have the one to be at once both rich and 
learned. 


To go on with my n For one 
Plato in opulence, for one Ariſlippus a favour- 
tte at court, how many philoſophers have there 
been reduced to a thread. bare cloak and wallet, 
or left without any other covering than their own 


9 in penury er Solitude! 1d not to 


deny 
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deny that there have been a great number of 
philoſophers exceedingly poor, and am exceed- 
ingly ſorry that they were ſo; nor do I doubt 
that their philoſophy was for the moſt part ow- 
ing merely to their poverty: but when I am to 
ſuppoſe them virtuous, it muſt be from their 
morals, which as the people were not wi:neſs 
of, _— they learn by them to improve their 
oun | 
- The learned have axial Aer nor Melttudion: | 
to amaſs great wealth. I agree that they have 
not leiſure ; they love ſtudy. He who does not 
take delight i in his calling, muſt needs be either 
very fooliſh or very wretched. They libe in a 
fate of mediocrity. One muſt be greatly nn, 


in their favour to make this a merit. 


A life e induſtry and temperance, paſſed in the 


fllence of ſolitude, and employed in reading and 


labour, is not moſt affuredly a life of -luxury and 
vice. Not indeed in the eyes of the world; this 
depends on the heart. A man may poſſibly: be 
com pelled to live ſuch a life, and yet have a very 

corrupt heart. Beſides, what ſignifies his being 

modeſt and virtuous: himſelf, if the ſubjects of 
his employment ſerve to diffuſe idleneſs, and to 
corrupt his fellow- citizens. The conveniences of 
life, notwithſtanding they are often the product 
of the arts, are not therefore in à greater degree 
the portion of the artiſts. The artiſts never ap- 
peared to me ſo very ready to refuſe them; eſpe- 
cially thoſe who, being employed in arts altoge - 


ther uſeleſs, and of courſe very lucrative, are in 


a ſituation to procure what they may deſire. Pa, 
labour only for the rich. As things go on at pre- 
ſent, I ſhould not be aſtoniſhed to ſee, ſome time 
or other, the rich working for them. And it ic 
«en: VII. F 8 the 
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the wealthy who are idle, that profit by and abuſe 

their induſtry. Again I fay, I do not ſee that 
our artiſts are ſuch ſimple modeſt people as they 
are here deſcribed. Luxury.cannot generally 
prevail among any one rank of citizens, without 
preſently affecting in fome degree every other. 
Luxury is a general corruptor; as well of the 
wealthy who enjoy it, as of the poor who covet 
it. I do not pretend that it is any evil in itſelf 
to wear laced ruffles, an embroidered coat, or 
-carry about one an enamelled fnuff-box : but it 
is a very great one to look upon theſe. baubles as 
matters of importance; to eſteem thoſe happy 
who poffeſs them; and to devote that time and 


pains to acquire the like, which ought to be em- 
ployed on more noble objects. I have no need 


to be told the profeſſion of a man thus employed, 


in order to form a proper judgment of him. I 


paſs over that fine deſcription my antagoniſt hath 

iven us of the learned; in doing which, I think 
1 is not a little indebted to my complaiſance. 
He is leſs indulgent to me; for he not only al- 
lows me nothing that he can poſſibly refuſe me; 
but rather than condemn the evil which I think 
of our vain and falſe politeneſs, he chuſes to 


excuſe the hypocriſy of it. He aſks me, if 1 


would have vice ſhew itſe}f openly? Affuredly I 


would, Our confidence and eſteem for the vir- 
tuous, would then be revived ;z we ſhould learn 
to diſtruſt the vicious, and ſociety would be much 
more ſecure. - „„ „ 

Doubtleſs, I had rather that my enemy ſhould 
attack me openly and by force, than that he 


ſhould come treacherouſly to ſtab me in the 


back. How! you will fay, ſhall we add ſcandal 
to vice? I wiſh we did not add deceit, ' The 
. . maxims 
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maxims lately inculcated about avoiding ſcandal], 


are certainly very convenient for the vicious; 
and if we were to follow them very rigorouſly, 


we might ſuffer them to rob and murder with 
impunity; for it cannot be doubted, that a thief 
at the gallows is a very ſcandalous fight. But 


hypocriſy, it is ſaid, is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. Yes, juſt as the aſſaſſins of Cæſar, 


who knelt down that they might ſtab him with 
greater certainty. It is in vain that the above 
ingenious ſaying is enforced by the celebrated 
name of its author, it is not on that account the 
more juſt. Will it be ſaid of a thief, who ſhould 
put on the livery of a gentleman in order to 


rob his houſe more conveniently, that he render- 
ed homage to the maſter of it? No, to clothe 


villany with the dangerous cloak of hypocriſy, 


is doing no honour to virtue: it is to inſult her, 


in profaning her inſignia: it is to add deceit and 


cowardice to the other vices; and to preclude 


for ever a return to probity. There are ſome e- 


levated characters, that mix ſomething ſo bold 
and generous, even with their crimes, as to be- 


tray a ſpark of that celeſtial fire which animates 
great minds. But the mean and ſervile ſoul of 
an hypocrite is like a dead carcaſs, in which there 
is neither heat, fire, nor ſpark of life remaining, 


I appeal to experience, whether there have not 
been inſtances of many brave and wicked men, 
who, recovering themſelves, have been reclaimed 


to virtue, and cloſed their lives in a manner 
truly exemplary. But nobody ever yet knew 
an hypocrite become a man of probity. One 


might not have unreaſonably undertaken the 


converſion of a Cartouche ; but no man in his 
ſenſes would have attempted that of Cromwell. 
3 | 1 | 1 
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1 "AL imputed to. the reſtoration of letters 
al the arts, that elegance and politeneſs which 
prevail in our manners. This the author of the 
anſwer diſputes with me, which ſurpriſes me 

much: for as he ſets ſuch great ſtore both by 
politeneſs and ſcience, I do not perceive what 
advantage he will reap, by depriving one of the 
honour of producing the other. But let-us ex- 


amine his argument 3 which may de ne to 


this. | 1 3. 
It is not obferoghls that the 3 are more 8 
polite than other men : on the contrary, they are 
often much leſs ſo; therefore aur. Pitch is not 
the. eſſect of the ſciences... | 

In reply to this, E {hall remark, i in the fiſt 
place, that it is not ſo much the ſpeculatiye ſci- 
ences, as literature, the fine arts, and productions 
of taſte, that are here intended; and I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that our beaux g/prits with as little 
ſcience as you pleaſe, are ſo polite, ſo brilliant, 
ſo much the fine gentlemen, that they would 
not eaſily know themſelves under that pedantic | 
and unpoliſhed air, which the author of the an- 
{wer hath: imputed to them. But not to inſiſt 


on this point: we will agree, for argument's 


fake, that the ſcholars, the poets, and the wits, 
are all equally ridiculous z that the gentlemen of 
the Academy of Belles-Lettres, the gentlemen 


oſ the Academy of Sciences, and the gentlemen 


ol the Academie Francoiſe, are rude, unpoliſhed 
clowns; that they know neither the cuſtoms nor 
manners of the world, but are excluded by their 
profeſſion from all good company: the anſwerer 


will gain little by this conceſſion, as he would 


not be any more authorized to deny that the po- 
Ranalt and + which. pi among us. 
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are the effect of a good taſte, which firſt took 
place among the ancients, and hath been diffuſed 
all over Europe by the publication of poliſhed 
and agreeable writings . As the beſt dancing- 
| maſters have not -always the politeſt method of | 
155 perſonal addreſs; ſo a man may be very capable ; 
of giving leſſons of politeneſs, without having. 
the talent or inclination of putting them in prac- 
a tice. Thoſe heavy commentators, who, we are 
told, underſtood every thing of the writings of 
1 the ancients, except their pecuhar grace and 
; beauty, have not failed, howeyer, by their uſe- 
f ful though lighted performances, to teach us to 
perceive and taſte thoſe beauties they could not 
taſte themſelves. It is the ſame thing with that 
- _ agreeableneſs of converſation and elegance of 
8 manneis, which have been ſubſtituted inſtead of 
- their primitive ſimplicity and purity, and which 
e have taken place among all nations where lite- 
, rature hath been held in eſteem. At Athens, 
d at Rome, in China, every where, have elegance 
c | of ſtyle and complacency of manners accompa- 
ſt 
5 
3, 
ff 
n 


3. nied, 


+ In treating of ſubjects ſo very general as the morals and 

manners of a people, great care ſhould be taken not to confine 

our views to particular examples: as this is the way never to 

come at the true ſource of things. To know whether I am in 

the right to impute politeneſs to the cultivation of letters, it 

mult not be inq m red whether this or that individual among the 
n learned be polite or not; but an examination ſhould be made 
4 into the relations and connections of literature and politeneſs; a 
* and then inquiry ſhould be made, among what! people theſe : | 
a things have been found united or ſeparated. The ſame may g 
IT be faid of luxury, liberty, and of all other things that affect 
Ti the morals of a nation, and about which I hear held every day 
d a number of pitiful arguments. To examine the effects of 

theſe things in miniature, and on individuals, is not to philo- 
* ſophiſe, but to throw away one's time and refleQions: for we 
8, may be well acquainted with Jack and Peter, and know very 
little of mankind in general. e | 
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nied, not the ſcholar and the artiſt, but the ſct- 
ences and the fine arts. 11313 to 7 in e 
The author attacks next the commendations 
J have beſtowed on a ſtate of ignoraace; and af- 
tet accuſing me of ſpeaking! more like an orator 
than a -philoſopher, he proceeds to deſcribe it 
himſelf, which he does moſt aſſuredly in very 
fine colours. I do not deny that he is in the 
right; and yet I cannot coneeive that I am in 
the wrong. It requires only for us to make a 
very juſt and true diſtinction to be reconeiled. 
There are two kinds of ignorance: the one 
brutal and ferocious 3, which ariſes: from a bad- 
neſs of heart, and a defect in underſtanding; a 
criminal ignorance, which extends even to the 
duties of humanity, which increaſes the number 
of vices, degrades. our reaſon, debaſes the ſoul, 
and levels mankind with the brutes: it is this 
kind of ignorance which my. antagoniſt has at- 
tacked, and of which, it muſt be confeſſed, he 
hath drawn a very odious and ſtriking deſcrip» 
tion. The other kind of ignorance is by no 
means irrational, but conſiſts in the limitation 
of our curioſity to the extent of our faculties; a 
mo deſt ignorance, which ariſes from an ardent 


love 
I ſhould be much ſurpriſed if any of my critics ſhould ob- 
ject to the eulogium I have made on ſeveraF ignorant and vir- 
tuous people, b oppoſing to it a liſt of all thoſe bands of rob- 
bers thut have occaſionally infIted the earth, and who in 55 
neral were not compoſed of the moſt learned men in the world. 
1 adviſe them beforehand not: to give themſelves ſuch needlefs. 
trouble, unlefs, indeed, they think it neceffary to difplay their 
erudition. Had I faid; that, in order to be virtuous, it was ſufff- 
cient to be ignorant; it would have coſt little pains to anſwer 
me; and, for the ſame reaſon, I think myſelf excuſed from 
anſwering thoſe who throw away their time 'to maintain the 
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love for virtue, and renders us indifferent to all 


thoſe things, which ate not worthy to engage 
he heart, or do not contribute to make us bet- 


ter. This delightful and valuable kind of igno- 
rance, is a treaſure to an innocent mind, that 


is contented with itſelf, and places all its hap- 


pineſs in the conſciouſneſs of its own integrityz 


never ſeeking that vain and fallacious honour 
which, reſults. from the opinion which others en- 
tertain of our talents or abilities. Such is the 
ignorance I commended, and which, I pray 
heaven, may be my puniſhment for the ſcandal 
I have brought upon the learned by my declared 
contempt for human-ſciences.: 4 2 4 rr 
Let us compare, ſays my anſwerer, with > 
times of, ignorance and barbariſm,' thoſe hap 

ages in which the ſciences have univerſally en 


a4 ſpirit order and juſtice among men. Thoſe 


happy ages, I fear, will be very difficult to be 
found: but thanks to the ſciences, we may very 
eaſily find thoſe, in which quſtice and order are 
nothing more than unmeaning terms, made uſe 
of to amuſe the people; in which the appearance 
of thoſe things is carefully preſerved, only that 
their reality may be deſtroyed with impunity. 
We ſee in our own times, that wars are leſs fre, 


= quent, hut more juſt. I do not well comprehend 
that war can at any time be more juſt on the fide 


of one of the belligerant parties, than it muſt be 


unjuſt on that of the other. Nie are witneſſes nf 
actions leſs aſtoniſbing but more heroical. There 


is nobody poſſibly will diſpute my adverſary's 
right to judge of beroiſm; but is be certain that 
things which may not: aſteniſh him, may be 
aſtoniſhing to us? Our viftories are leſs blobdy, 

but rn Sberiousa our conqueſts leſs, rapid, — 
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more certain: our warrior leſs violent, but more 
For midable ; 7 capable of vanquiſhi 2 org 
tion, and of treating the e faded 


nity; men whoſe honour is their guide, 41 whoſe | 


glory is their reward. 

1 do not aur e have great men among 
us; it would be eaſy to furniſh proofs of there 
being ſuch: but this does not prevent the peo- 


ple in general from being corrupt. Beſides, aſ - 


ſertions of this kind are fo vague and undeter- 
minate, that they may be made concerning all 

ages; and itis impoſſible to reply to them without 
turning over whole libraries, and writing volumes 
in folio to eſtabliſh the proofs pro & contra. 

When Socrates declaimed againſt the ſciences, 

it appears to me that he could not have in view 
eng the arrogance of the ſtoicks, the effemi- 

of the Epicureans, nor the abfurd jargon 

oo e Pyrrhoniſts, becauſe none of thoſe people 


ar that time exiſted. But this fhght anachroniſm. 


does not ill become my adverſary : he hath 
employed his life better than in/ ſtudying chro- 
nology; and is no more obliged to have his 
Diogenes Laertius by heart, than I to have ſeen 
more nr what paſſed in the neon 
combats. 8 

admit that Socrates intended . to e 
the vices of the philoſophers of his time: but I 
know not what coneluſion to draw from this, 
unleſs it be that the philoſophers of his time a- 
bounded in 'vices. This, it wilt be ſaid, aroſe 
ſrom the abufe of philoſophy.; but I do not know 
that I bave ſaid any thing to the contrary. Whar, 
then! is every thing bo be ſuppreffed that is ſub- 
ject to be abuſed? Undoubtedly, anſwer L with- 


out © eyery thing that is uſcleſs, * 
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of which the abuſe does more hurt than the ue 


does gooe. { 
Let us ſtop a moment at 17 laſt 1 


leſt any ſhould haſtily infer that we ought at 


preſent to burn all our libraries, and deſtroy our 
academies and univerſities. In doing this, Eu- 


rope would only be plunged again into a ſtate of 


barbariſm, without any amendment of its mo- 
rals f. It is with ſorrow I am going to declare 
a great and fatal truth. There is but one ſtep 
ſrom knowledge to ignorance, and various na- 
tions have taken it alternately from one to the 
other; but it hath never been known that a peo- 
ple once corrupted ever were reſtored to virtue. 
It were to no purpoſe to remove the aliments of 


vanity, idleneſs, and luxury; in vain ſhould we 
reduce mankind to their primitive equality, the 
preſerver of innocence and ſource of 2 virtue. 


When their hearts are once vitiated, they will 
always remain ſo: nor is there any remedy, un- 
leſs it be ſome great revolution almoſt as much 


to be dreaded as the evil it might cure, an event 


which it is blameable: to oye: tor and impoſhble 


een 49 291 | : SIS 1 778 


Let us leave the a arts nd beigen there ſore, 


— ſoften, as much as may be, the ferocity of 


men whom they have corrupted; let us make a 


prudent uſe of them, by way of diverting and 


amufing the paſſions. Let us give ſome ſub- 


ſiſtence to theſe tygers, that they devour not our 
offspring. The learning of the wicked is ſtill 
leſs to be feared than their brutal ſtupidity; it 


| renders them at. leaſt more eee about 


hat 


+ tht vices Salty remain, foes the philofipher I ble der- 


& cited, and we fhould be 7 ignorant i into the bar gain. 
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what evil they commit, from a foreſight of that 
which may thence happen to themſelves. 


J have praiſed the academies with their mu- | 


Arjons founders, and am ready to repeat their 
praiſes. When the evil is incurable, a phyſician 
ſhould apply palliatives, and adapt his remedies 


leſs to the condition than to the . of 
his patients. 


It is the province of prudent legiſlators to ĩmi - 


tate this conduct; and as they cannot appropri- 
ate to a diſordered people the moſt excellent ſy- 
ſtem of poliey, let them, like Solon, _ the 
| beſt they are able to bear. 

Europe at prefent boaſts a great prince, - d, 
what is much more, à virtuous citizen, w 
hath formed ſeveral inſtitutions in favour. of li- 
terature in the country he hath adopted and 
tendered happy by his government. In this, 
he hath done an action worthy of his wiſdom 


and virtue. In regard to political eſtabliſhments, 


every thing depends on time and place. Sove- 
reign princes ſhould at all times cultivate the 


Arts and ſciences, for their own intereſt. I have 


given a reaſon for this. In the preſent ſtate of 
things, they ſhould encourage them, alſo, for 
the intereſt of their ſubjects. If there were any 
ſovereigns in Europe of ſo confined a capagity 
as to think and act otherwiſe, their ſubjects 
would become poor and ignorant, without be- 
ing leſs vicious than other nations. My adver- 
_ {ary has neglected to take advantage of an ex- 
ample ſo ſtriking, and in appearance ſo favour- 
able to his cauſe. He is, however, the only 
perſon in the world, perhaps, that is ignorant 
or forgetful of it. Let him permit me then to 
put him in mind of it; let him not refuſe to 

grant 
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truths he hath attacked. 
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grant things the praiſes that are due to them; 
let him admire them as well as we, without 
being rendered thereby more Poſitive 1 the 


Be f 


1 
0 
From Mr ROUSSEAU to Mr GRIMM. 


Gee by the Refutation of his Diſcourſe by 
Mr Gau TIER, Profeſſor of the Mathematics 
and of Hiſtory, and Member of the Academy 
of ellos ae at Nancy. 


1 RETURN you, Sir, the Mercury for Oo 

ber, which you was ſo kind as to lend me. 
[ have peruſed, with a good deal of pleaſure, the 
refutation which Mr Gautier has taken the trouble | 
to write againſt me. But I am not of your opi- 
nion that I am under any kind of neceſſity to 
reply to it. And theſe are my objections: 

1. I cannot perſuade myſelf that, in order to 
be in the right, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
have always the laſt word. 

2 The more I peruſe the Refutation, the more 
Lam convinced that I ought to give Mr Gautier 
no. other reply than the Diſſertation he has an- 
ſwered. Read over what is advanced in both, 
on the ſubject of luxury, war, academies, and 
erm read the Nanni of Louis le 

| K 
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Grand; and that of Fabricius; in ſhort, compare 


Mr Gautier's concluſion with wine, __ you will 
comprehend: what I ſay. 


3. My manner of ig is ſo enticely: dif- 
ferent from that of Mr Gautier, that, if I were 


to take notice of all the paſſages where we diſa- 
gree, I ſhould be obliged to contradict hime- 
ven with regard to things that I ſhould have ad- 


vanced as well as he; and this will give me 
- ſuch an air of inconßiſteney, that I ſhould rather 


if poſſible avoid it. Thus, for . inſtance, in 
| ſpeaking of politeneſs, he very explicitly de- 


| clares, that, in order to become a man of probi- 
ty, it is proper to begin by being firſt an hypo- 


crite, and that falſehood is the means of arriving 
at virtue. He ſays farther, that the vices, ſet 
off by politeneſs, are not contagious, as they 
would be if they preſented” themſelves” in the 


- garb of ruſticity ; that the art of penetrating the 


ſentiments of mankind, hath made as great a 


progreſs” as that of dilguiſing them; that men 


are convinced they muſt place no confidence in 


thoſe to whom they do not give pleaſure or are 
not of uſe; that every one knows what value 
to ſet upon the ſpecious offers of politeneſs ; all 
which is doubtleſs as much as to ſay, that, when 
two men are complimenting each other, 29 


the one ſays from the bottom of his heart, I 


treat you like an aſt, and only laugh at you ; the 
other anſwers from the bottom of his, I know - 
that you are an impuient lier, but I will be even 
with'you'rf I can. Had I been inclined to em- 
pioy the moſt bitter ag 15 ſhould have faid : 


very nearly as much. 1 


hq; It is evident from every. wagetdf; the a: | 


tation, that the 9 not, or will nat, un- 
bea! | 4 
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e | derftand: the performance le hath undertaken 


I to refute. A great conveniency indeed reſults 

Ido him from this; which is, that, by always re- 

fe ying to his on ſentiment, and never to mine, 

e be has the fineſt opportunity in the world of : 
i- ſaying juſt what he pleaſes. On the other hand, 

2. as my reply is hence more difficult, it is become 


|- | alſo leſs neceſſary; for who ever heard of a 
e . | painter, that, When he exhibited a performance 


r in public, was obliged to examine the eyes of 

n | the ſpectators, and to furnifſi the dim - ſighted 

>. with ſpeQacles1' Add to this, it is not very cer- 
i- tain that I myſelf ſhould be underſtood in my re- 

— ply: As for example, ſhould I ſay to Mr Gau- 

8 tier, „I know that our ſoldiers are not Reaumurs 
et nor Fontenelles; and that it is ſo much the 
y worſe for them, for us, and particularly for the 

ge enemy: I know that they know nothing; that 


e they are groſs and brutal and yet I have ſaid, 
a and I ſay again, that they are enervated by the 
n ſciences which they deſpiſe, and by the polite 


n arts of which they are ignorant. It is one of 
re: the greateſt inconveniences attending the cultt- 
1e vation of letters, that in return for the few men 


key enlighten, they corrupt a whole nation.“ 

n Now, you ſee plainly, Sir, that all this wouid 

ad only be another inexplicable paradox to Mr 

＋ Gautier; who aſks me, What have troops to do 

16 with academies? Whether ſoldiers have more 

w bravery for being badly clothed and poorly fed ? 

n What I mean by. advancing, that, in doing bo- 

a- nour to the talents of men, we neglect their vir- 

id | tunes? with other queſtions of the like nature, 

vas) that ſhew it to be 1mpoſlible to give an intelli- 
gible and ſatisfactory reply to the perſon who 

aſks them. And 1 believe you will agree with 
Vol. VII. G . 
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mee, that is not worth While to explain myſelf-« 


— — 2 to be undecfioad; no better en 
the 5 
6. If I had a wind t0.anfwer the firſt-part of | 

Fa. refutation, it would: be; the way never to 
have done. Mr Gautier has thought proper 0 
preſcribe to me the authors E am te quote, and 
, thoſe whoſe authority L am to reject. His adoice. 
is natural enough as he objeQts to all thoſe 
who depoſe in my favour, and is defirous that 1 
ſhould reſt my-cauſk on theſe which, be: thinks, 


make againſt; it. It would be to no purpoſe 1 


ſhould: tell him that one: good evidence in my 
favour is deciſve, while an hundred evidences 
are of na avail againſt me ſo long as they are 
parties in the cauſe. In vain ſhould I deſire 
him to diſtinguiſh between the examples he cites; 

in vain repreſent to him, that to be uncivilized, 


and to be criminal, are very diſtinct and differ - 


ent; or that a people really corrupted are not ſo. 
much thoſe who have bad laws, as thoſe who 
deſpiſe all law. His anſwer, I foreſee, is ready 
and eaſy. What credit, will he ſay, can be 
given to a pack of ſcandalous writers, who have 
ventured to praiſe the morals of Barbarians that 
could neither write nor read! How can we 
ever imagine a people could be modeſt who u- 
. r u er af I 
fleſh TT ot „ ö 
Thus we mould £0 to a ; Yu 1 ; 
| dotus, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, would be 
' drawn up againſt Xenophon, Juſtin, Quintus 
Curtius, and Tacitus. Thus engaged in re- 

ſearches of criticiſm, antiquity and erudition, 
pamphlets would ſwell into volumes; books 
would multiply, and che queſtion would: be for- 
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gotten. Such i 1 the fate of literary diſputes, 
which always end with our not knowing nor | 
. we are, nor where we ſet out from. 

If L were inclined indeed to anſwer the e ; 
part, it would be ſoon done; but nobody would 
be at all inſtructed by it. Mr Gautier contents 

_ himſelf with n me by ſaying hes where 
ever I have ſaid no, and by ſaying no wherever 
I have faid yes. I have nothing more to do, 

therefore, than to repeat yes and no in the 
proper places, and he is fully anſwered. - Thus, 
in following Mr Gautier's method, I cannot an- 
| {wer both parts of his refutation, without ſay- 
ing too much or too little. I am therefore re- 
- folved to do neither the one nor the other. | 
6. I might purſue another method, and exa- 
mine ſeparately the arguments and the ſtyle of 
Mr Gautier's refutation; If I examine his ar- 
gumente, it is eaſy for me to ſhew that they are 
all fallacious; that the author does not enter in- 
| to the ſtate of the queſtion; and that he does- 
| "ok underſtand me. 5 
For example, Mr Gautier rakes the pains to 
za en me, that there are vicious people in the 
world who are not learned; and, to be ſure, 
I1 I 'muſt have been in ſome doubt whether the 
Calmucks, the Bedouins, and the; Hottentots, 
were not prodigies of virtue and erudition. Had 
this writer taken the pains to ſhew me a learned 
people who were not vicious, he would have 
ſurpriſed me much more. He has repreſented 
me always as arguing to prove that ſcience: is 
the only ſource of corruption among mankind. 
If he really thought ſo, I wonder at his com- 
Placency i in anſwering me at all. 
= ro fays chat a commerce with the world, i is 
-. "y G2 | ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to enable any one to acquire that po- 

Uteneſs which qualifies the fine 'gentleman ; 
from whence he concludes, that it is without 
grounds the honour of it is imputed to the ſci- 
ences. But to what, then, muſt we attribute 
this honour ? Ever ſince men have lived together 
in a ſtate of ſociety, ſome people have been po- 
lite, and others not ſo. This author has largot⸗ 
ren to account for that difference. -© 

Mr Gautier every where exprefſes his admi- 
ration of the parity of modern'manners. The 
good opinion he entertains of them, may poſſi- 
| bly do fome honour to his own; but it does not 
new e e and 1 of 24 
wore? LEES | 

"One! abe imnginb, wy his manner of 'wri- 
ting, that he had ſtudied: mankind, as the eri. 
pateties did natural philoſophy, withour” ever 
nirring out of their cloſets. For my part, I 
locked” up my books, and having. heard men 
talk, 'examined their actions. It is not at all 
ſarprifing that, having taken ſuch different me- 
_ thods' of acquiring our knowledge, we ſhould 
differ ſo much in opinion. I am ſenſible, that 
the language of the preſent age is unexception- 
able; and this is what ſtrikes Mr. Gautier. But 
at the ſame time, Fam ſenſible, that its manners 
are extremely corrupt; and this is what diſguſts 
nie. For, are we to think that we are become 

men of! probity, becauſe, by means of giving de- 
cent names to our d 0 we have learned no 

to bluſh at them? 

He ſays farther, that, even ou it be proves 
by facts that a corruption of morals hath al- 
Ways prevailed» with the ſciences, it will not 
hence follow that _ fare of EL er 

* 734 * | eir 
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e: e But having employed the firſt 
part of my diſſertation to ſhe w that theſe things 


always accompanied each other, I endeavoured 
in the ſecond to ſhew that one actually did de- 
pend on the other. To which part of my piece 


would Mr Gautier make anſwer by the above 


reflection? 

This — 7 to take 1 - 
| . fence at what I have ſaid reſpecting the mode 

of education at our univerſities. He informs 
me that our young people are there taught a 
number of fine things, which may poſſibly ſerve 
for their amuſement when they are grown up; 


but of which I muſt confeſs I do not ſee the uti - 
Aity, nor any connection they have with their 


duty as citizens, which I think ought firſt to 
de taught them. We readily atk, Doth he 
underſtand Latin and Greek? doch he write in 
verſe or proſe? But, Is he become better or more 
prudent? this, though the principal thing to 
= thought on, is the laſt to be inquired after. 
Should one ſay of a. perſon paſſing along the 
*, ſtreet, There goes a learned man: and of ano» 
« ther, There goes a good man; the looks and 
& reſpect of the people would give ſuch prefer- 
e . ence to the former, that a third perſon would 
"8 * oa reaſon to. 1 an W eee N 
I bave ſaid, that nature fought to preſerve us 
2 ſcience, as a mother ſnatches a dang 
weapon out of the hands of her children; and 
that the trouble we find in acquiring learning, 
is not the ſmalleſt of her favours. Mr Gautier 
bad rather 1 ſhould have ſaid thus: Know, ye 
people, that nature never intended you ſhould 
5 1 + nnn the 


— « pains 
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10 3 and trouble annexed to the culture of it 
« (being a ſufſicient warning to leave it uncul- 
15 tivated. He does not conſider, that, with a 
ſmall degree of e men are certain to 
r- themſelves 3 but that, after a great 
deal of ſtudy, it is very doubtful whether a man 
may acquire underſtanding. He does not reflect 
alſo that this is a farther obſervation in my fa- 
vour: for why hath nature impoſed on us uſeful 
and neceſſary labours, unleſs to divert our at- 
tention from occupations that are frivolous and 
uſeleſs ? But it appears by the contempt which 
this writer affects for agriculture, that, if it de- 
pended on him, our huſbandmen would ſoon 
deſert our fields, in order to fill the ſchools; an 
employment, according to Mr Gautier, and I 
believe many other ee more ee 
to the ſtate. 


n 8 beer a paſſage i in Plato, 1 pre. 


ſumed: that perhaps the. ancient Egyptians did 
not hold | the: ſciences in ſuch bigh eſteem as 
. hatly been imagined. The author of the tefu- 
tation aſks me, how I reconcile that opinion 
with the inſeription which Oſymandias had pla- 
ced in his library. This 1 had been 
ſtarted with propriety enough in the life-time 
of that prince; but now he is dead, I aſk. in 
my turn, Where is the neceſſity of our reconci- 
ng the opinion af king Oſymandias with that 
ef che Egyptian philophers ? and whether be 
ad counted, and particularly if he had eftima- 
ted, the votes of fuch as might anſwer that the 
word poiſonst was not ſubſtituted in the place of 
TFemedies. But to paſs over that faſtidious inſerip- 
tion; theſe remedies I: conſeſs are excellent, 
e f have „ 3 E 
* £44 N „ ut 
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bans 


the conſtitutions of the ſick? An aliment m 
be very good in itſelf, which in a weak — 


may only breed ill aer and indigeſtions. 


What ſhould we fay of a phyfician, ho, after 


| having made a juſt elogium on certain nutritive 
viands, ſhould conclude that all the fck ought | 
5 eee to feed upon them! 


J have ſhewn' that the ſciences bind W arts 


2 enerrate our courage. Mr Gautier calls this a 


very ſingular method of reaſoning, and ſees no 
connection between courage and virtue. This 


zs not ſo very difficult, howevever, in my opi- 
nion, to be comprehended. The man who is 


once accuſtomed to prefer life to his duty, will 


not be long before he prefers alſo thoſe things 


which render life eaſy and agreeable. 
1 have ſaid, that ſcience is proper enough for 


| great geniuſes, but that it is hurtful to the peo- 
ple in general. Mr Gautier ſays that Socrates 
and Cato, both of whom cenſured: the ſciences, 
were nevertheleſs very learned men; and this | 


be calls refuting my aſſertion. 


I faid that Socrates was the mod leaned of | 


all the Athenians, and that for this reaſon I ap- 
led to his authority: but all this does not 


inder Mr Gautier from thinking it neceſſary 
| to inform me that Socrates was learned. 


He blames me for having advanced that Cato 
deſpiſed the Greek philoſophers; and grounds 


his cenſure on the relation that Carneades took 


a delight in eſtabliſhing and controverting the 


fame propoſitions; a circumſtance that very un | 
juſtly prejudiced Cato againſt - the Grecian lite- 
ene Mr. than ought. to in- 


ſorm 
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But is this: a reaſon” why they ſhould be admi- 
niſtered ineonſiderately, and — regard to 
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form us what was the country and-profeſſion. of 
this Carneades. To be Rn be was the only 
philoſopher who bath piqued himſelf on bis be- 5 
ang able to maintain the pro & contra of an ar- 
gument; otherwiſe what the refuter advances 
on this head is nothing at all to the purpoſe. I 
ee eee e eee eee 


Af the refutation doth a with fold 
reaſoning, it is made up for by very curious de- 
clamations. : Indeed, the author ſubſtitutes 
throughout the artificial ornaments of ſtyle, in- 
Read of that ſolidity of proof which he promi- 
ſed at firſt ſetting out: and thus, while he is la- 
viſhing his oratory on a refutation, he reproach- 

es me for e p it in an Aer 
diſcourſe. 0 
N To. what purpaſe- . 3 Mr Gaui. er, are 
ES ul the eloquent declamations of Mr Rouſſeau ? 
"To: aboliſh, if poſſible, the vain declamatiops of 
the colleges. : -Who is: there, that doth not feel 

Jome :jndignation at being told that we have the 

-appearances-of all the virtues without poſſeſſing | 

one I confeſs there is a little flattery in ſay ing | 

that we have even all the appearances of virtue; 5 
- bur Mr Gautier ought, ſooner than any body, to 

excuſe this. Aud why bave we no longer any vir- E 

tus 'Beraufe truly we cultivate the arts and 5 

ſciences." Even ſo; for that very reaſon; preciſe: | 

ty. Fu were: ſtill: nncivilized,: "rude, Ignoring, 1 

Gothe, Hunt and Vandals, we ſbould be worthy 5 

Mr Roufſeau's commendation. Why not? Is 

there any of thoſe appellations incompatible 

with virtue? Mill he never ceaſe. caſting invec- 

tives on mankind ? Will mankind never ceaſe to ar 

* 6 * thint be will a 
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P virtue? Can he think they will ever be made 


better by telling them they are already good e- 
nough? Under the pretence of correfting* their 
morals, ought he to ſubvert the ſupport of them ? 
Under the pretence of enlightening the minds 
of men, ought we to corrupt their hearts? O, 
ye pleaſing bonds of ſociety, the delight true phi- 
laphers! Te amiable virtues! it is. by your 'own. 
native charms that you captivate. our hearts yo 
owe not your empire either to ſtoical aſtectation, 
to the clamours of barbarijms or fa: 1 e 

| of haughty ruſticity. F 
1 muſt here make one Nenne rewark; ond 
this is, that of all the ſects of aneient philoſo+ 
pbers Which I have attacked as uſeleſs to vir - 
tue, the ſtoics are thoſe only which Mr Gautier 
5 given up to me; and theſe he ſeems to rank 
n my ſide of the queſtion. He is in the right, 


L ſhall not be the mou g erer for ſuck auxi- 


liaries. ee 

But let us * if I cannot render asc ah 
ſenſe of this exclamation in other words. Le 
« amiable virtues! it is by your own native 
charms that you captivate our hearts. Jou 
do not ſtand in need of all the vaſt apparatus 


of ignorance and ruſticity. You know how 


_ «to penetrate the heart by more ſimple and na- 


«tural methods. Iris ſufficient only to know + 


„ rxhetoric, logie, phyſics;- metaphyfics, und 
«the mathematics, to en the _ of pol-+ - 
ſeſſing you. 92 txt 
Another example of the ſtyle of Mr Gautier: - 

You know that the ſciences, on which our y 
philoſophers are employed at the univerſi bong are 
logics the da phyfics, and'the elementary 
Fares 
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parts of mathematics. If L once did know it, I 
have: forgot it, as we all do, when we come to 
rs of diſcretion. Theſe are, according to you, 
ren ſpeculations. They are barren ſpecula- 
tions, in the common opinion of mankind ; in 
mine, they are very fertile, and pregnant with 
many evils. The univerſities are much obliged 
to you for: informing them that the truth of the 
ſeientes it retired to the bottom of a well, I do 
not know that I have informed any body of ſuch 
a thing. That faying is not of my invention, but 
is as old as philoſophy itſelf. As for the reſt, I 
know that the univerſities owe me no obligation; 
and I am not to learn, that, when I took up my 
pen, it was impoſſible ſor me to make my court 
to men, and at the ſame time do homage to 
truth. The great philoſophers, ubo poſſeſs the 
 feiences to an eminent degree, are 'doubtleſs ſur- 
 Priſed to learn that they know nothing. I do be- 
 lieve in fact, that theſe great pbiloſophers, who 
. poſſeſs all theſe great ſciences to ſuch an eminent 


degree, will be very much furpriſed to learn that 


they know nothing: but I ſhould be much more 
_ furpriſed myſelf, if theſe learned men, who know 
i many things, ſhould ever know this. 
I remark that Mr Gautier, who treats me 
| throughout with the utmoſt politeneſs, Jets ſlip 
no: occaſion, however, to create me enemies; 


| he extends his regard for me this way even from 


the heacls of colleges to thoſe. of kingdoms. He 
does well to juſtify the practices of the world, 
to which he is evidently no ſtranger. 


Indeed Mr Gautier's manner of writing wed | 


_ reaſoning in general, ſo ill agrees with a man of 
his apparent ingenuity, that it has ſuggeſted a 
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bold one, but to me appears reaſonable. He 


accuſes me, aſſuredly without believing it, that 


Lam not myſelf perſuaded. of the truth of the 
ſentiments. I. have advanced. Now, I. ſuſpect, 
and that with much more reaſon, that he is af- 
ter all really of my opinion. His profeſſion and 


ſituation in life laid him under a kind of:neceſ-. 


fity of taking part againſt me. The modern 


decorum of keeping up appearances . has. cer- 


tainly its uſe in many reſpe&s. Thus he will 
have refuted me out — decorum; but have taken 


every. ptecaution, and employed all poſſible art, 
to do it. in lach A manner as not to convince the 
; 'T ader. 12 123 98 
. TH — to be with is view. 7. that be ers out, 
with declaring, that the cauſe he defends. 1s in- 
tereſting to the happineſs: of the aſſembly he is 


addreſſing, and to the glory of that great prince: 
under whoſe government they are ſo fortunate 
as to live. All which is juſt as much as if he 


- had ſaid, You cannot, (gentlemen, without be · 
ing guilty of ingratitude toward your reſpect - 


able protector, refuſe to acknowledge I am in 
the right. It is, beſides, your: own. cauſe that I 


am pleading before you; ſo that in whatever 
light you regard my arguments, I have a right 
to expect ou will not be very ſcrupulous in 


admitting their ſolidity. Now I ſay, that every 
man, who delivers himſelf in this manner, ſeems: 


more intent to cloſe che lips of the judges than 
deſirous of convincing., them. If you give che 


reſutation an attentive peruſal, you will hardly 


find a line which does not ſeem to indicate my 
anſwer. A fingle example will ſuffice to make 


me under ſtood. he viftortes: which the Atbe- 


: wang 8 won a. Penſians, and een over. 
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nian themſelves, Seu that the arts 
may accomphhy "military virtue. I afk whether 
this refleckion is not artfully made, to recall to 


mind what 1 have faid of the defeat of Xerxes, 
and to make me refer to the cloſe of the Pelo- 


ponneſian war. Their government, become ve- 


nal under Pericles, aſſumed a new form; the love 
of pleaſure extinguiſbed their bravery ; their moſt 
honourable employments became cheap impunity 


multiplied the number of bad titizens ; the trea- 


 fures; ſet apart for the ſupport of war, —— 
converted to nouriſb effeminacy and idlenefs :* 
what Habe all theſe cauſes of corruption to by 


with the ſciences? Mr Gautier hath here only 


recapitulated the heads of a ſecond part of my 
differtation; wherein 1 have demonſtrated the 
connection between them. You will remark 
here, how artfully he hath fubſtituted the effects 
of corruption for the cauſes of it; in order to en- 
gage every man of ſenfe to rerur himſelf to the 
rt cauſe of theſe pretended cauſes. Obſerve 
alfo, how, in order to engage the reader to make 
his own reflections, he pretends to be ignorant 
of what he certainly muſt know, and what all 
hiſtorians have unanimouſly agreed on, that the 
1 of the government and manners of 
the Athenians were the effect of the ſine ſpeech- 
es of their orators. It is therefore certain that, 
by attacking me in tiiis manner, he hath plain- 

inckicated the anſwers I might make tö them. 

This is, however, no more than a conjecture; 
which I will not undertake to warrant. Mr Gau- 


tier himſelf probably would not be willing that 


ſhould Juſtify his erudition at the expence of 

his probity: but if he hath really been ſincere 

4 - his refuration-of "ny 4 ifcourſe, . ſee 
; r 
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how he can conſcientiouſly aſſume all the titles 


he is inveſted with, as profeſſor of hiſtory, pro- 
feffor of the mathematics, and member of 0 
academy of Nancy. 

I am reſolved therefore to make no anſwer to 
Mr Gautier. I have given you a reaſon why I 


cannot give it a regular and ſerious reply: and 


it might be thought an ungrateful return for all 


the commendations Mr Gautier hath honoured 


me with, to employ againſt him the ridiculum 
acri, the bitter pleaſantry of irony. Iam afraid, 
indeed, he hath but too much reaſon to complain 


of me in this reſpect already: at leaſt he could 
not be ignorant, in writing his refutation, that 


he attacked a-man' who ſet too little value on 
politeneſs to diſguiſe his real ſentiments. | 
With regard to any thing elſe, I am ready to 
do Mr Gautier that juſtice which is his due. 
His performance appears to me to be that of a 
man of genius and learning. Others may per- 
haps think there is philoſophy in it; for my None 


. A find i in it a good deal of erudition. 


CF LION am, Sir, Fours ſincerely, &c. 


P. 8. 1 have juſt read, in the Utrecht Ga- 
zette of the 224 of October, a pompous expoſi- 


tion of Mr Gaatier's performance; which ſeems 
calculated expreſsly to confirm my ſuſpicions. 


An author, who hath any confidence in the 


merits of his own work, would leave others :0 
write encomiums on it, and confine himſelf to 


the making only a good extract. That from 
Mr Gautier's refutation is managed with ſo 


much art, that, though it touches only upon 
ſome triſting objects that I employed only by 


9 — of e yet there is not a lingle ane 


i 


the argument, and in 
« -onl repeat the authorities. 


* 


„ ON THE EFFECTS: 


- concerning which a judicious reader can ſub- 
ſcribe to the refuter's opinion. 

It is not true, according to Mr Gautier, that _— 
5 hs vices of man have contributed to make hi- 
Kory intereſting. I ma _y ſet aſide the proofs of 


vour of oy: adverſary 
appy are the people wie: kings have not been 5 


| renowned in hiſtory. 


. When mankind grow wiſh their hiftory * be 5 


20 longer entertaining. 


— 


ä . take from ** refutation all that does 


Mr Gautier very juſtly obſerves, that a ſociety, | 
though compoſed of men truly virtuous, could 
not ſubſiſt without laws: and hence he concludes 
it is not true, that, if mankind were not unjuſt, 
4 the fludy of juriſprudence would be uſeleſs.” It 
is ſtrange that ſo learned a writer ſhould con- 


found juriſprudence with law, the ſtudy of the 
laws with the laws themſelves. 


1 may again do the ſame with regard ti to facts. 
The Lacedemonians had neither counſellors 


nor pleaders; their laws were not even com- 
mitted to writing. And yet they certainly had 

laws. I appeal to Mr Gautier's erudition, to 

determine whether the laws were leſs obſerved 

- at Sparta than in thoſe countries which abound 


with lawyers. I ſhall not dwell upon all thoſe 


minutiæ, which form Mr Gautier text, and are 
fo formally diſplayed in the Gazette; but cloſe 
with the following obſervation, which I ſubmic : 
to your examination: 


Allow Mr Gautier ta be. in the right as to 


every thing he has ſaid; and take every thing he 
bas attacked out of my diſſertation ; and my ar- 


guments will loſe nothing of their force. Where - 


er, 


* 
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not really affect the queſtion, and you will N25 
k nothing at all. I therefore ſay again, it is 
not neceſſary to make him ny rey N 


Faris Nov. 1 1. 751. 


uE FINAL ANSWER, 


or by * ROUSSEAU, 


= „ 
70 thoſe who have mile «cles to his 
er diſcourſe: 


* 


Ne ls tacemus, n non kts 75 gr. 
| nb tacere videamur. | 


_ Crynran. contra Der: 
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1 is with extreme e that conttibace.. 
by my diſputes, to the entertainment of idle 
readers, who care but little about the truth: but 
the manner in which it has been attacked, obli- 
I © £<5 me to engage again in its defence, that my- 
filence may not be miſconſtrued by the-multi- 

tude as a defeat, nor by the philoſophers as want- 

of reſpect. VV 

1 perceive that 1 ſhall be guilty of frequent : 
* n. that the ö in Fraun will 
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not excuſe it The ſenkible few, indeed, will 
ſay, This man has no need to be perpetually 
ſearching after new arguments, and this is a 


5 . proof of the validity of thoſe he hath already ad- 


vanced f. 5 ö . 
As every one of thoſe who have attacked me, 
hath not failed to wander from the point in diſ- 


pute, and to ſuppreſs thoſe eſſential diſtinctions 


I had made; it is conſtantly neceſſary to bring 
them back to the premiſes. I have drawn up, 
therefore, a ſummary of the propoſitions I have 
maintained, and which I ſhall maintain as long 


as I conſult no other intereſt than that of the 


truth. 


wy, 4 - i 
The ſciences are the maſter-piece bf human 
genius and reaſon. The ſpirit of imitation gare 
riſe to the fine arts, and experience hath brought 
them to perfection. We are indebted to the 
mechanic arts for a great number of uſeful in- 


rentions, which have added to the conveniences 


. 


and pleaſure of life. Theſe are truths to which 
1 There are ſome indiſputable truths, which at firſt ſight 
appear to be ſtrange abſurdities, and which always. paſs tor 
+ fuach among the penerality of people. Thus, if we ſhould 
tell aryignorant perfon that the ſun is nearer us in winter than 
in ſummer, or that it is really ſet before we loſe fight of it; 
Le would undoubtedly laugh at us. It is the fame with the 


opinion I maintain. Ihe moſt ſuperficial readers are the firſt 


to take part againſt me; the philoſophers are not ſo haſty; 


and, if | have the honour to have made any converts, it has 


| been amonj the latter. Before I ventured to give my thoughts 
on tbis ſubject, I had long and maturely weighed it; endea- 
vouring to conſider it in every point of view. I doubt much 
whether any one of my adverſaries can ſay as much. At leaft I 
do not perceive, in their writings, any of thoſe ſtriking truths 
which affect us not leſs with their force than their novelty, and 
which are the conſtant effects and proofs of ſufficient medita- 
tion. I may venture to ſay they have not ſtarted one reaſon- 
able objection which I did not foreſee, and to which I had not 
prepared a ſatisfactory anſwer. Hence it is that I am reduced » 
*0 the neceſſity of conſtantly repeating the ſame things. * 
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a things as 1 do. In the proſecution carried on againſt bim, 
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I very readily and fincerely ſubſcribe. - But no- 


let us conſider the relation which all theſe ſcien- 


ces have to morals rx. 


. 


Ik celeſtial beings were to cultivate theſe ſci- 


ences, nothing but good would reſult from them: 


FE fay the fame alfo of thoſe ſuperior: geniuſes - 


which are formed to guide the reſt of mankind. 


The learned, the virtuvus Soerates did honour 


to humanity. But the vices.of the generality of 


| mankind have poiſoned the moſt ſublime feien- - | 
ces, and rendered them pernicious to ſociety. 


The vicious deduce: from them a number of 
hurtful things, and the virtuous little elſe. IS. 
none but Socrates had piqued himſelf on the 


| ſtudy of philoſophy at Athens, the innocent 


againſt that nation of arts and ſciences *.. 
The ſciences made men gentle, ſaid a celebrated philoſopher; | 


whoſe works are ſometimes ſublime, but always profound, aud 


blood of the Juſt had not cried out for vengeance- 


- breathe throughout a love for humanity. He hath ſaid in 


"theſe few words, and what is fingular, without declamation, - 
all that hath been advanced to the purpoſe in favour of litera- 
ture, It is true the ſciences do make men gentle; but gentle- 
neſs, which is the moſt 'amiable of the virtues, is alſo ſome- 
times a weakneſs. Virtue is not always gentle, but is capable 


of arming itſelf with proper ſeverity againſt vice; it is infla= « 


med with indignation againſt improbity. 
Et le juſte au mechant᷑ ne ſeait point pardonner. | 


It was a very wiſe and prudent anſwer which a certain king 


ok Lacedzmon made to thoſe who commended, in his pre- 


ſence;”-the goodneſs. of hi: colleague Charillus. Good? fd 


be, How can be be good, when he knows no! how to be terrible to 

' the wicked? Brutus was none of theſe meek or gentle men; 
and who will preſume to fay, Brutus was not virtuous? On 
the other hand, we meet with many cowardly and puſillani- 5 


maus ſouls, who bave neither fire nor ſpirit, and are gentle 
only from their indifference both to gobd and evil. Such is 


that gentleneſs which a taſte for literature at preſent inſpires. 


_ * Socrates loſt his life for haying faid exactly the ſame 


one. 


-_ 
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+; ON THE EFFECTS 


It is a. queſtion that will bear- examination, ; 


— whether the ſciences are advantageous to man- 


kind? even ſuppoſing that what paſs under that 
appellation. really merit it. But it would be a 
folly to pretend that the chimeras, . errors and 
ede of pretended philoſophers can be good 


5 for any thing. Shall we for ever continue to be 
"impoſed on by mere words? Shall we never 


leatn that our ſtudies, ſciences, learning, and ; 
philoſophy, are only empty monuments erected 
to human pride, and very ky of thoſe 


pæenpous titles given them? 


In proportion as a taſte for theſe . 


| ; © diffuſes itſelf over a nation, it loſes” that of the 
© - ſolid virtues: for it is leſs trouble for men to di- 


itinguiſh. themſelves by prattling and declama- 


tion than by virtuous manners, when virtue is 


_ diſpenſed with, if a man has but the art to make 
| himſelf agreeable. 1 


The more we are internally corrupt, the more 
we are externally delicate ; and thus it is that 
55 ee of . 9 1 gives birth to 

politeneſs. 


one of bis accuſers pleaded in f "NS, of the artifts, another for | 


the orators, and the third for the poets, and all in the pre- 


'  rended cauſe of the gods. The poets, the artiſts, the fana- 
tics, the rhetoricians, triumphed, and Socrates periſhed. lam 


afraid 1 did the preſent age too much honour, when I faid 
that Socrates, had he lived in it, * not have been com- 


pelled to drink poiſon. 


+ 1 never am preſent at the repreſentation of any of Mo- 
here's, comedies, but I admire the extraordinary delicacy of the 
audience. Every word that is a little free, or. expre tho” 

rather coarſe than obſcene, offends their chaſte ears: and 1 
doubt not but the moſt corrupt are generally the moſt offend- 
ed. Yet, if we make a compariſon between the manners of 


the age of Moliere and thoſe of the prefent, the reſult will not 


be to the advantage of the latter. When the imagination is 
once ſullied, everything becomes an object of ſcandal, When 


all the ood we have left is in external ſhew, we take more 
_ than « inary pains to — appearances. 
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I politeneſs. . Taſte riſes from the ſame ſource. . [| 
The public approbation being the principal re- 
ward of literary labours, it is natural for thoſe 
who engage in them, to ſtudy the means of 
_ pleaſing. And to this ſtudy it is that elegance 


of ſtyle, purity of taſte, the graces of expreſſion, 
and urbanity of ſentiment, are owing. . 


Tou may call theſe things, if you will, a 
ſupplement to virtue; but you never can call 
it virtue itſelf; nay, they can even rarely be ſaid 
to accompany it. There always ſubſiſted this 
difference, that he wha rendered himſelf uſeful 
labouted for others, and he who ſtrove merely 
| to make himſelf agreeable laboured only for 
FF himſelf. The flatterer, for example, ſpares. no 
pains to pleaſe, and yet he is productive of no- 
thing but evil. J 
.- Jdleneſs and vanity, which gave birth to our 
ſciences, gave birth alſo to luxury. A taſte for 
luxury always accompanies that for letters; and 
| a taſte for letters often that for luxury T. All 
Ty theſe things are faithful companions, becauſe 
, | they are the product of the ſame vices. If ex- 
IIperience did not agree with theſe demonſtrative 
. propoſitions, it would be neceſſary to inquire into 
te particular cauſes of that diſagreement. But 
| the firſt idea of theſe propoſitions, is itſelf the 
effect of long meditation on known experience : | 
| e - 2 an 


I + Some have objected to me the luxury of the Aſiaties, by 
a parity of reaſoning with thoſe who have objected the vices of 
ſome ignorant nations. But my adverſaries are all fo unlucky 
as. to miſtake even their facts, which make nothing again 
me. I know very well that the people of the caſt are no more 

ignorant than we are: but this does not hinder them alſo from 
hes Jagger 4g vain, or of ue nearly as many books. The 
Turks, who cultivate learning leaſt of any, reckoned among 
| them no leſs than five hundred and eighty poets about 
wie middle of the laſt century. | 
/ 
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„ "ON THE EFFECTS 
and we have only to turn over the annals of the 
© world to ſee how fully it is confirmed. 
In the primitive ages mankind were very ig- 
norant. How ſhall we venture to ſay they were 
corrupt; before the fources of corruptron were 
opened? It is to be perceived, through the veils 
. of obſcurity and ruſticity that are thrown over an- 
tient times and ancient people, that many of 
them poſſeſſed great virtues; and particularly a 
ſeverity of manners, which is an infallible token 
of their purity; as alfo fincerity, hoſpitality, 
| Juſtice, and, what is very important, a deteſta- 
tion of debauchery , the fruitful mother of all 
other vices. Virtue, therefore, is not incom-- 


+ I have no deſiga here to pay my court to the women; 1 
freely conſent that they ſhould honour me with the epithet of 
pedant, ſo formidable to our philoſophical gallants. IF am 
more coarſe, floyenly, unpoliſhed in my principles, and have 

an utter averſion to great talkers; ſo that I ſhall proceed to 
= ' ſpeak the truth, perfectiy at my eaſG. 2 
Man and woman are formed to love, and de united to each 
other: but if we except the lawful union ſubſiſting between 
| them, all eommerce of love is a frightſul. ſource of diſorders - 
doo ſociety and to morals. It is certain that. the women alone 
- can bring us back to a ſtate of honour aud probity. But they 
diſdain to receive from virtue that power and prerogative they 
would owe folely to their charms. Thus they act always 
wrong, and often ſuffer in themſelves the puniſhment due to 
this unjuſt preference. It is hardly to be conceived how, un- 
der ſo pure a religion, chaſtity is become a mean and monkiſn 
virtue, capable of gendering every man, and 1 had almoſt ſaid 
every woman, ridiculous that pretends to it; whereas, among 
the pagans, this virtne was held in .univerfal eſteem, regard 
as becoming in great men, and admired in their moſt illuſtri- 
ons heroes. I might name three, inferior to none, and who, 
Fetting religion out of the queſtion, have fet memorable ex- 
emples of continence; theſe are Cyrus, Alexander, and the 
younger Scipio. Of all the rarities in the French king's cabi- 

8 het, I would not give a farthing to ſee any but the ſilver tar- 
which was given to the latter by the people of Spain, and 
on which they had Rn the triumph of his virtue. It 
vas thus peculiar to the Romans to ſubdue other og 
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patible with ignorance; Nor is it any more its 


very ignorant and very vicious. Ignorance is 


_ ence, Every learned nation hath been corrupt- 
ed, and this is alone a terrible argument; againſt 


great variety of objects that muſt enter into and 
render them defective in point of exactitude, we 


comparing the progreſs of its knowledge with 
the revolutions of its manners. Now the reſult 


and that, in proportion as they became- ſcholars, 
artiſts, and philoſophers, they loſt their morals 


you muſt confeſs that you are no hero. 


er — \ ASS a4. - 
* 


- which they ſei to refute me in my own country; but philoſo- 


* 


conſtant companion; for there are many nations 


no impediment either to good or evil; but is 
only the natural ſtate of man f. 
Now we cannot ſay ſo much in favour of ſci- 


C75 


it. But, as it is difficult to draw compariſons 
ween different nations, on account of the 


. 


ſhall be more certain of our facts, in purſuing 
the hiſtory of ſome one particular people, and 


of this examination is, that the virtuous age of 
a people hath been always'that of their ignorance; 


4 | „ Og and 1 
much by the veneration due to their morals, as by the efforts 1 
of their arms. It was thus the town of the Faliſci was con- = 
quered, and Pyrrhus the conqueror driven out of Italy. . 

I remember to have ſomewhere read a pertinent reply enough, 

which the Engliſh poet, Dryden, made to a young nobleman, 

who reproached him that in one of his tragedies Cleomenes 

amuſes himſelf with mere idle talk in a private converſation 

with his miſtreſs, inſtead of forming ſome enterpriſe more | 
worthy of his paſſion. Now, when I am tete a tete with a fatr . 
lady, continues his lordſhip, 1 always employ. my time much 1 
better. I do not doubt it, my lord, replied Dryden, but then 0 | 


I cannot ferbear ſmiling to ſee ſo many learned men as 
have honoured me with their criticiſms, conſtantly objecting 
to me the vices of a multitude of ignorant nations; as if this 
were any thing at all to the purpoſe. Becauſe the ſciences 
have given birth to vice, doth it thence follow that ignorance 
muſt neceſſarily give birth to virtue! This may be a good ar- 
gument enough among rhetoricians, or among the children 


 Þhers ſhould reaſon in a different manner. 


„ ON THE, EFFECTS 


and their probity ; ; nay, have in this reſpeRt de- 


| baſed themſelves to a level with thoſe ignorant 
and vicious nations which are a ſcandal to hy- 
manity. KERN 

If. it be Ri in6ſted that thaed 18 2 | diftinftion 
to be made between them, I acknowledge it; 
there is one, and this it is: The barbarous na- 
tions, even thoſe without virtue, have yet al- 
ways held it in veneration; whereas the learned 
and philoſophical have by degrees arrived at. the 
pitch of turning it into ridicule, and treating it 
with contempt. When once a nation | hath: 
reached this point, it may well be faid to be at 
its higheſt crifis of corruption, and i is, paſt all 
e incurable. 


Such is the fummary of what I hang 3 


and which, I conceive, I have proved. Take 
now à ſhort abſtract of the doQrines — 


by my opponents. 


„ Mankind are naturally ickos': they were 


„ ſo before the formation of ſocieties; and 


c wherever they are not enlightened by ſcience, 


e but are abandoned to the faculties ſolely of 
- © inſtinct, leading a mere animal life with the 


© lions and bears, remain plunged in barbariſm | 


4 and miſery. -. 
% Tn ancient times, 8 alone raiſed At» 
a ſelf, -by its genius, to every thing that could 


«© render 2 people reſpectable. The philoſo- 


| ue. : phers formed its manners, and gave it laws. 


Sparta, it is true, was poor and ignorant, 


a by inftitution and choice; but its laws were 


« very defective; its citizens had a great incli- 


nation to ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted ; 


* its e was not you {pon A 4 l | 
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es it therefore ſoon loſt its prim itive ann | 
« its laws and its morals. 

Athens and Rome degenerated i in like man- 
« ner: The one yielded to the fortung of Ma- 


. ©. cedon; the other ſunk under its own grandeur, 
„“ becauſe the laws calculated for the govern- 


«©. ment of a ſmall city, were not formed to go · 


e vern the whole world. If it bath ſometimes 
happened that the glory of great empires hath 
_ © not laſted long after letters have flouriſhed in 
t them, it is becauſe they were arrived at the 


&« criſis of diſſolution when literature began to 
« be cultivated ; it is beſides the fate of all hu- 


“ man inſtitutions not to remain long in the 
e fame ſtate. Admitting then, that a revolu- 
„ tion in a people's laws and morals have had 


an influence on ſuch great events; it does not 


„ thence follow that the arts and ſciences have 
contributed to them. On the contrary, it is 
- & obſervable that the progreſs and decay of li- 
c terature, hath always been eee to 


« the riſe and fall of the ſtate. | 
This truth is confirmed by the experience 
c of modern times; having before our eyes an 


“ inſtance of a vaſt and powerful monarchy in 


« which the proſperity of the ſtate, the cultiva- 
« tion of the arts and ſciences, and military vir- 
„tue, have unitedly contributed to Fine glory and 


. grandeur of its empire. 


Our morals are che beſt chat can be ima- 
* pined; many vices-are baniſhed from among 
ce us z and thoſe which remain are inſeparable 
« from humanity, and are by no means the ef- 
4 fect of the ſciences. Luxury bath nothing 
& alſo in common with the arts; ſo that the 


705 diſorders they may * * not to be 


= 1 im- | 
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.-- imputed to them. Beſides, luxury is neceſſary 
« in great ſtates; and is of more utility than 


—_ 


e bread to the poor. 


, Politeneſs ought to be rather nvmbgres a. 


. mong the virtues than the vices: it prevents 
. « men from appearing what they are; a neceſ- 


5 4 ſary caution to render them ſupportable to 
© each other. The ſciences have indeed ſel- 


«dom attained the end propoſed by them; 
but they have at leaſt advanced, and till 


2 2 2 2 


certain. 


e“ In fine, tho” it ſhould ae that" this arts 5a 


« and ſciences enervate and diminiſh our courage; 
«yet on account of the infinite advantages they 
„ progure us, they are ſtill preferable to that 
tc ſavage and barbarous virtue, which i 18 ſhocking 
„ to humanity-“ 


I paſs over the uſeleſs and notipons review of 


theſe advantages; and to begin with the laſt 
point, by a conceſlion that may prevent a great 
many words, I declare once for all, that, if any 
thing can compenſate for a total corruption of 
manners, I am ready to own that the ſciences 
have done more good in the world than harm. 
Nov let us proceed to the reſt, _ 


I may, without running any great riſque, 


take it for granted that every thing which is aſ- 


ſerted above is proved; fince, of all thoſe affer- 


tions ſo boldly advanced, there are very few that 
materially affect the queſtion, and ſtill fewer 
from which any valid concluſion can be drawn 
einn mw IR” 28157 the greater 2 of 
| them 


* diſadvantage, by employing the Age giving . 


tend that way. Slow as our progreſs is alſo 
towards the truth, it is nevertheleſs ſure and 
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them would even furniſh new ar ments in my 
fapour, if my cauſe ſtood in need of it. 
In fact, with regard to the 1ſt, If 3 be 
: wicked by nature, it is poſſible, if you will, that 
dhe ſciences may do ſome good in their bands; | 
| but it is very certain that they will do, a great 
deal of harm. We, ought not to ne n ſword 
into the hands of a madman. 

23. If the ſciences. ſeldom 1 the end 
propoſed by them, there will be always more 
time thrown, away, than uſcfully pat in 
their cultivation. And tho' it were true that ve 
had diſcovered the beſt methods to effect the 
purpoſe intended, the greater part of our attempts 
would be as ridiculous as that of a man who, 
becauſe he was certain of being able to work ex- 

Aclly to a plumb- line, ſhould therefore Wager | 
take: to dig a well to the centre. | 
3. We ought not to be ſo much terrified atthe 
thoughts of a life merely animal, nor to conſider 
it as the work ſlate into which we can fall; for 

it would certainly be 3 to re a | ſheep, 
thay an evil angel. 
4. Greece owed its: manners, and its laws, 

: to philoſophers and legiſlators. Granted. I have 
ſaid an hundred times, It is good to have philo- 

ſophers, provided the people in * did not 

0 trouble themſelves about philoſophy. - 

5. Not daring to advance that Sparta had not 

| 2004 laws, my. adverſaries, cenſure thoſe laws 

as being defective; thus, in order to retort the 

reproaches I have caſt on the learned nations 

for being always corrupt, they reproach theſe 

ignorant people for not. — coached a ſtate of . 
fein. 

| e The progreſs of Keerature is always pro- 

Vue VII. | I | pore 


- * * wh 
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portionate to the flouriſhing ſtate of a nation. 
it ſo. At the fame time be it remarked, 
that my opponents always talk to me of -riches 
and * z and 1 to them of morals and 
J. Our morals are the beſt that men, vicious 
- by nature like us, can be poſſeſſed of. This 
may be. We have baniſhed many vices; I do 
not deny it. I did not accuſe my contempora- 
ries of practiſing all the vices. They practiſe 
none but thoſe of mean ſouls: they are only hy- 
pocrites and knaves. As to thoſe vices which 
require fortitude and perſeverance, I believe 
them to be incapable of tbe mn. 
8. Luxury may be neceſſary to furniſh bread 
to the poor; but if there were no ſuch thing as 
Tuxury, there would be no poor f.—It employs 
the idle. True; but when agriculture was re- 
ſpectable, none were either or idle; and 
the world was not fo full of vice. 
9. I ſee that my antagoniſts have the cauſe of 
Juxury much at heart; which they affect, never- 
| | 5 PET TY 1 4 theleſs, 


/ 


© + For an hundred poor people that luxury nouriſkes in our 
citics, an hundred thouſand periſh by it in the country. The 
which circulates. in plenty among the artiſts and the 
rich, in order to furniſh them with ſuperfluities, prevents the 
circulation of any for the ſubſiſtence of the huſbandman: and 
the latter has not a coat to his back, merely becauſe theirs muſt 
be laced. The daily waſte of thoſe aliments which ſerve for 
the ſubſiſtence of raankind, is alone fufficient to render luxury . 
Hateful. My ad verſaries are lucky that the falſe delicacy of our 
language prevents my entering into thoſe, particulars which 
would make them bluſh for the cauſe they have eſpouſed. We 
muſt have rich ſauces in out kitchens truly, and therefore the 
fick want broth. We muſt have ſtore of rich liquors at our 
tables, and therefore the poor peaſant drinks nothing but wa- 
ter. We muſt have our periwigs l6aded with powder, and 
therefore the poor want bree. 
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theleſs, to ſeparate from that of the arts and ſci- 
enges. I will admit, then, ſince they will have 
it ſo, that luxury ſerves to the ſupport of ſtates, 
juſt as the cariatides ſerve to ſupport the palace 
they embelliſn; or rather juſt as the beams made 
uſe of to prop decayed houſes, which frequently 
complete their downfal. Learn, ye that ate 
wiſe and, prudent, to forſake every houſe that is 
thus ſupported by props. . This may ſerve to 
ſew how eaſy it would be for me to convert 
moſt of / thoſe things. which are brought againſt 
me, to my own favour. But to deal frankly, I 
do not think them ſufficiently well eſtabliſhed,. 
to venture to take any advantage of them. 
It is ſaid that mankind: were originally wick- 
ed; whence it follows, that man is wicked by 
nature . Ihis is an aſſertion of no ſmall im- 
portance; and in my opinion ought, if it could, 
to have been proved. The hiſtory of every peo- 
ple that one might venture to quote on this oc- 
caſion, is more in favour of the contrary opi- 
nion; and it requires conſiderable evidence to 
make me believe an abſurdity. Before thoſe 
horrid terms, meum & tuum, mine and thine, 
N x 


I The following note is written purely for the philoſophers. 

- The reader who is not a philoſopher is defired therefore to pals 
it over. a 1 Rs. | Wh 
If mankind are naturally dad, it is clear that the ſciences 

Vill only make him worſe : ſo that their cauſe is loſt by this. 
ſuppoſition. But it mult be carefully obſerved, that, although 
man be naturally good, as I believe, und have the bappineis 
e feel, it does not thence follow that the ſciences muſt be 
good for him: for every ſituation, in which a people may be 
_ difpoſed to cultivete them, neceffarily indicates the beginning 
of corruption, which is haſtily accelerated. So that a defect in 
the political conſtitution of a- people eſſects that evil which- 
might have flowed from nature; and falſe prejudices may have 
the effect of bad inclinations. = R 
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vere invented; before there exiſted in the world. 
that ſpecies of cruel and hüttal men whom we 

oy maſters, and that other ſpecies of knaviſh 

lying men we call laue; before there were 
ae abominable enough to enjoy faperfluities, 
while'their fellow-creatures'were periſhing with 
- Hunger; before a reciprocal dependence on each 

other obliged them all to become roguiſn, ſuſpi- 

cious, and deceitful ; I ſhould be glad to know 

wherein' conſiſted thoſe vices and crimes with 
"which they are fo earneſtly reproached. I am 

aſſured that the world have long been convinced 
that the golden age was chimerical. Why do 
not they aſſure me alfo that the world hath 
been long convinced that virtue been is Jorma 
merical! Wy mY 
1 have ſaid chat he Greeks . virtuous be- 
Tre they were corrupted by ſcience 3 nor will T 

Tae? what I have advanced on that head; al- 

+hough, In confidering the matter more: nearly, 
Jam iin ſome doubt of the reality of the virtues 
of ſuch a talkative ſet of people, as well as about 
the juſtice of the encomiums they were ſo fond 
of beſtowing on themſelves, and which I do not 
find confi med by other teſtimony.—— What 
HY my antagoniſts to this? 
They fay, chat the early Greeks, whoſe vir- 
tue I have commended, muſt have been know- 
ing and learned, ſince philoſophers formed their 
manners, and gave them laws. But after this 
mode of reaſoning, 1 might ſay as much of all 
other nations. Had not the Perfians their Magi? 
the Affyrians their Chaldeans ? the Indians their 
Gymnoſophiſts? the Celti their druids ? Was 
not Ochus famous: among the Phenicians; At- 


las among the Perfians and Zamolxis * 
: : e 
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the pebpbe of Thrace ? Nay, Have not many 
vriters pretended that penny itſelf ow rife 
| em the Barbarians 
According to the reaſoning of my e 5 
al theſe muſt have been learned people. By the 
of Miltiades and Themiftocles we find, I am 
| told, an Hriſtides and a Sorruter. Well, ms 4 
ide if you will, for what is that to me 3 
Dover it is certain, that Miltiades, Ariſtides — 
Mͤemiſtocles, who were heroes, . lived in one 
: ” and Socrates and Plato, who were philoſo- 
phers, lived in another: indeed the public ſchools 
| 80 philoſopy were no fooner opened, than Greece, 
already debaſed and — bad renounced 
ts virtue, and fold its liberty 
Prbud Aa ſutu iti immenſe Forces 51045 10 
5 piores by a handful f men, whom philoſophy con- 
ducted to glory. It is true: the philoſophyof the 
ſoul condudts to true glory; but this is not learn 
ed from books. Such 1s ** anne Fe et. 4 1 
intellectual improvements. I beg the reader 
be attentive to this conelu Nas, The morals and 
laws of a people are the oniy ſourre M true hero- 
; then, we find the ſciences. have no- 
thing to do with it. [nv ar-word, Greece owed” 
every thing to the ſriences, and the reſt of the 
world every thing: to: Greece. Neither Greece 
nor the world owed any thing then to the wiſ- 
dom of their laws or the purity-of their manners. 

I beg my adverſaries pardon, but it is impe . 

| 5 overlook ſuch palpable ſophiſtry. ; 
3 Let us examine, for a moment, that prefe- 
rence which is affected to be given to Greece 

above all other nations; and which ſeems to be 
made a very capital point. I will admire, if you 

1 a 18 a e an * in war or 
13 in 


in the woods, who, live on pulſe, and duell in ca- 
vennt. This mitation is, in fact, very wor- 
thy of a true philoſophet: it belongs only to a 
blind and ſtupid people to admire thoſe who paſs 
their days, not in defending their own liberty, 
but in reciprocally cheating and betraying one 
another, in order to gratify their effeminacy or 
ambition; thoſe who have the preſumption to 
live in idleneſs on the labour, on the blood of 
thouſands of unbappy wretches, their fellow- 
ereatures. But is it among theſe: barbarous peo- 
ple, ue are to look. for happineſs It would be 
much more reaſonable to look for happineſs a- 
* them, than to look for virtue among o- 
thers. 3 344 © 1 WEE 94 Frans MISILY. £7; 
hal a ſpeftacle ts preſented us by a world com- 
paſad oniy & buſbandnten,. ſoldiers, hunters, and 
herdſmen! A ſpectacle infinitely finer than that 
of a world - compoſed of cooks, poets, printers, 
artificers, painters, and fiddlers. The word o- 
dier, indeed, ſhould be left out of the former 
lift; for war is ſometimes a duty, and was not 
intended to be made a trade of. Every man 
ſhould be a ſoldier in defence of his liberty; but 
none to take away the liberty of others, To die 
ſor the good of one's countty, is an employment 
too noble to be entruſted with mercenaries. 
Mhat, \muft we then live like bears and lions, in 
order to be worthy the name men! If I have the 
bonour to have one impartial reader, who is at 
the ſame time à friend to truth, I beg of him 
juſt to caſt) an eye on the pteſent ſtate of ſociety, 
and to remark Ho thoſe are that live in it like 
tygers and ctocodiles. Shall we magnify the 
mere faculties of inſtinct, tending ſolely to the pre- 
feruation'ef our. ſpec ies, into virtues They are 
* 8 F undoubted 
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guidance of reaſon and prudence; and more par- 


ticularly ſo when they are engaged in the ſervice 
of our fellow - creatures. I ſee in them only ani- 


mal virtues, little conformable to the dignity of 


our nature. The body is exerciſed, but the foul 


is depreſſed and\enflaved. I may ſay with equal 


juſtice, in taking a ſurvey of the pompous re- 
ſearches of our academics, I ſee in them no- 


4% thing but ingenious ſubtilties, little conformable 


„ to our nature. The. wit indeed is exerciſed, 


1 but the faul is depreſſed and enſlaved.” It is ſaid 


| by ſome, ** Take away the arts, and what re- 


& mains but the exerciſe of. the body and the paſ-. 
« ons?” : Pray, obſerve: how reaſon and virtue 


ate conſtantly left out of the queſtion. The arts 


afford thoſe pleaſures ta the mind which are on- 
ly worthy of it. That is to ſay,” they have ſub- 


ſtituted others in the place of virtue, full _ 


worthy of. 1 i 0 $2550 1 11 371-97 £1 


In tracing the ſpirit. of this · reaſoning a 


my antagoniſts, we may obſerve, how a palpa- 


dle enthuſiaſm for the mar vellous powers of the 


underſtandings, bath: reduced that other faculty, 
infinitely more ſublime and more capable to e- 
levate the mind, even to nothing. Such is the 


conſtant effect of the cultivation of / literature. 


I am pretty certain. there is hardly a man of let - 


ters now living, who does not more admire the 


eloquence. of Cicero than his patriotiſm z and 
hold him in greater veneration for his pleadings 
againſt Catiline, than for ning ſaved his coun- 
My oppouente are 1 emtharraſſed, when- 
ever they are led to ſpeak of Sparta- What 


cas. * not give * ſuch a fatal place had 


3 never 
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never exiſted! They who pretend. that great ac 
tions are good for: — be celebrated, 
hat would they not give that thofe of the Spar · 
tans had been forgotten!“ It is really a terrible 
thing for them, that in the very centre of Greece, 
ſo famous fot owing all its virtue to its philofo- 
pPhy, che ſtate 'w morals” were moſt pure, 
and whoſe government was of longeſt duration, 
mould be one in which there were no philoſo- 
phers. The Spartan manners were always pro- 
8 as an example to the other ſtates of — 
which were corrupted, while virtue exiſted 
only in Sparta. All the reſt of Greece was en - 
ſlaved, while Sparta remained ſree. This i is pro- 
voking. At length, 2 proud Sparta it- 
ſelf loft its — and its liberty, as well as 
learned Athens. Sparte was no N What. 
3 I make to that | 
o conſider two obſervations more, omni 
ing Sparta; When I ſhall pr to. another 
ing 5p The firſt is: 3 beng many times 
on the point of becoming. e „Athens, it is 
rrue, was at length 6 and indevahis 11 
ſupriſin >, Yoo” it 0 — ſooner, as Attica 
is on the whole an open country, incapable of it. 
own defence except by y ſuperior ſucceſs. - Athens * 
ought to have been victor for various rea- 
ſons.” It was, in the firſt place, more extenſive 
and more populous than Lacedemon. Its reve: - 
nuts were conſiderable, and it had many tribu - 
tat ies. Sparta enjoyed none of theſe advantages. 
Athens had, in particular, by its ſituation, an 
ndvantage af which Sparta was deſtitute; and 
which, enabling it frequently to deſolate the Pe- 
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| Joponeſe, ought alone to have conferred on it 
| the empire of all Greece.” Ir had a large and 
| 127 5 
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convenient harbour; and a formidable. fleet, 
which it owed to the care of that clown Themi- 


ſtocles, who. did not even know how to play 


upon a flute. It is ſurpriſing therefore that A- 
thens, with all theſe. advantages, ſhould never» 
theleſs be vanquiſhed. But although the war of 


the Peloponeſus, which ruined Greece, did no 


honour to either of theſe, republics, but, with 


regard to the Lacedemonians, was a direct 


breach of the maxim of their ſagacious founder, 
it was not to be wondered at that, in the end, 
true courage ſhould prevail over all other reſcur- 
ces, or chat the ngen of 22 1 af- 


Wen 


to be under the neceſſity of mentioning them. 


The other obſervation, is no leſs remarkable x 
1 thall therefore lay: it verbatim before my ready 


: ers. 2 14 } 2 


1 þ 36 us ſuppoſe, that all the Rates of W 
% Greece was compoſed, had followed the ſame 
« maxims as that of Sparta, what remains 
« ſhould we have new had of this celebrated 
„% country? The very name of it would hard 
e have been known to us. They would hay 
6 diſdained-to form hiſtorians,” Who might have 
« tranſmitted their glory to” poſterity. © We 
« ſhould have been ſtrangers to their ſavage vir: 
«©. tues; and it would of courſe have been in- 


1 different to us whether 2 had ever ex iſted or 


< not. The numerous ſyltems of philoſophy 
e that have. exhauſted all the poſſible combina: 
e tions of our ideas; and which, if they have 
«© not much engen the limits Gf” the bumab 
% mind, have taught us at leaſt here thoſe li- 


has mits are faxed : Thole maſter- Pieces of elo- 


wo” 1 


2 4 
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| « quence and poeſy, which have pointed out 
| s all the inlets to the human heart; thoſe uſe- 
| . full or agreeable arts, which ſerve to the em- 
= „ belliſnment of life; in fine; the incſtimable 
= 4 tradition of the ſentiments and actions of all 
| e thoſe great men, who have contributed to the 
lll „ glory or happineſs of their fellow-creatures : 
| BY « All theſe intellectual treaſures had been for 
| &© ever loſt ®. Ages would have been heaped 
| _ «© ypon ages, and the ſeveral generations of man- , 
| « kind have ſucceeded each other like thoſe of 
mere animals; without being of any advan- 
« vantage to poſterity; leaving behind them 
„ only a confuſed remembrance of their exiſt- 
«ence: the world would have grown old, and 
„ mankind have ſtill remained in a ſtate of in- 
« fancy.” In anſwer to this, let us ſuppoſe, in 
our turn, that a Spartan, influenced by the force 
of the above reaſons, had a mind to repreſent. |” 
them to his compatriots : let us thus conceive 
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' - Pericles poſſeſſed conſid erabſe taleyts, great eloquence; 
AI nificence and taſte. He embelliſhed Athens with excellent 
__ Teulptures, ſumptuous: edifices, and maſter-pieces in all the 
ants. Hence, God knows how he has been flattered by the 
Herd of writers. It ſtill remains a doabt, however, whether 
Pericles was a good magiſtrate; for in the government of ſtates, 
a proper regulation of manners is of more conſequence than 
the erecting of ſtatnes. I ſhall not amuſe myſelf, to inveſti- 
gate the ſecret motives for the war of Peloponeſus, which was 
the ruin of the republic: | inquire not vhether the advice of 
Alcibiades was well or ill fonnded, nor whether Pericles was 
juſtly or unjuſtly accuſed of malverfation. I will aſk only whe- 
ther the Athenians became worſe or better under his govern» 
ment. I ſhould be glad to know the name of a ſingle indivi- 
dual among the citizens, among the flaves, or even among his 
don children, that he made an honeſt man. Yet this appears 
„ ts me the chief duty of a magiſtrate and a ſovereign. For the 
=p fareſt way of making men happy, is not to adorn their towns, 
nor to make them rich; hut to make them. good and virtuous. 
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the terms of bis diſcourſe he might addreſs to 


them in the public place of Sparta. 


Reflect, my fellow- citizens, on your blind- 


« neſs and infatuation. I behold, with ſorrow, 
that you trouble yourſelves only to acquire 


virtue; to exert your courage, and maintain 


„ Jour liberty; forgetting that moſt important 
<<. duty of providing for the amuſement of the 


« idle in future ages. Say, of what uſe is 


c your virtue, unleſs to make a noiſe in the 


« world ? To what purpoſe is it that you are 
e virtuous, if nobody talks of you? What will 
« it ſignify to poſterity that you devoted your- 
« ſelves to death in the fields of Thermopile, 


“ for the ſafety of the Athenians, if you leave 


“ not behind you, like them, ſyſtems of philo- 
« ſophy, poems, comedies, and ſtatues ? Aban- 
«© don, therefore, thoſe laws that are good for 
© nothing but to make us happy. Employ 


. your .endeayours to make yourſelves talked 


« on when you are no more; and forget not, 
&« that, if great men are not celebrated, their lives 
« and exploits are uſeleſs.” 

Such, I imagine, would be in ſubſtance the 
oration of our 83-24 if the Ephori would but 
give him leave to finiſh his harangue. The a- 
bove - quoted paſſage is not the only one in 
which we are informed by my opponents that 
virtue is of no other uſe than to make the world 
talk of us. To this I may add their boaſt of the 
ſyſtems of the philoſophers, becauſe they are im- 
mortal, and are conſecrated to the admiration of 
all ages. While the notions of other men are ob- 
literated with the time and circumſtance that pro- 


\ duced them. With three-fourths of mankind, the 


one day is effaced by the-morrow, leaving not the 
AL bea 
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ſlighteſt trace bebind. May we not ſay, how- 
ever, that there remain ſome traces in the tefti- 
mony of a good conſcience, in'the remembrance 
of the unhappy whom we have relieved, in the 
goood actions we may have done, and in the 
eye of that beneficent and almighty Being whom 
we have filently ſerved ?' Dead or living, ſaid 
Socrates, the virtuous man tis never forgotten by 
the Gods, It may be anſwered, perhaps, that 
it is not on this kind of reflections my adverſa- 
ries meant to inſiſt: but, for my part, I ſay that 


no other kind of reflections are worth infiſting 


1 


n 


* 


* It is eaſy to conceive, that, as they ſet little 


ſtore by Sparta, they do not ſet much more on 


the ancient Romans. I is admitted, that they 
were great men, although they were capable of 


| doing but little aftions. Upon this footing, I 


mult confeſs, it is long ſince there were any 
great men in the world. Their courage and 
temperance are reproached with not being real 
virtues, but forced and affected qualifications. 


And yet the writer who charges them with this 


defect, confeſſes, a few pages after, that Fa- 
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The greater part of our modern wits are fond of diſplaying 
their ingennity in obſcuring the glory and generous actions of 


2 


the ancients; giving them ſome baſe and invidious turn, and 


imputing them to different and vain motives. Prodigious ſab>. 


tilty this! to take the moſt excellent and ſimply virtuous ac- 


tion, and account for it from a number of probably vicious 
intentions. But in this our wits rather act abſurdly than ma- 
Heiouſly. For my part, I would readily take as much pains 
to enhance the reputation of thoſe great men, as they take to 
detract from it. Nor wonld' it be any forgery: to beſtow ho- 
nours'on ſuch illuſtrious characters to the height of our inven- 
tion; the greateſt efforts of which muſt be ftill inferior to their 
merit. It is the province of virtuous men to deſcribe: yirtue 
in its moſt captivating colours. Theſe are not the words of 
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bricius deſpiſed the gold of Pyrrhus; and it is 
well known that the Roman hiſtory is full of ex- 


amples of the facility with which thoſe venera- 


ble warriors, their magiſtrates, might have en- 


riched themſelves; who nevertheleſs de d re 
ä piqued themſelves on their poverty . 


With regard to courage; is it not * 


"Wanda that cowardice never hears reaſon, and 


that a poltroon never fails to fly, although ſure: 


to be killed in his flight? We may as well, it is 


faid, confine a ſtrong and robuſt man to be rocked 
in a cradle, as to reduce great ſtates to prac- 
tiſe the petty virtues of petty republics. This is 
2 mode of expreſſion not unfamiliar in modern 


courts. It had been well worthy a Siberias or 


a Catherine de Medicis; and 1 doubt not- that it 
frequently ſuggeſted itſelf to both. 5 
It is not eafily to be conceived that the moral 


| world can be meaſured by a furveyor's theodo- 


lite. It cannot, however, be affirmed that the 


extent of a ſtate is altogether indifferent to the 


morals of its people. There is certainly ſome 
proportion between theſe things; 1 know not 
whether this proportion be inverſe T. Here is 
another queſtion well worthy of diſcuſhon; and 
which I believe may be juſtly looked upon as at 
preſent undecided, TE Ek the ny po- 

Vor. VII. K ſitive 


. When Carine rejected the preſents of the gamnites, be 
told them he had much rather command thoſe who poſſeſſed 


. gold, than he in poſſeſſion of it himſelf. Curius was in the 
| right. Thoſe who love riches are born to be flaves, and thoſe 
d 


eſpiſe them to be their maſters. It is not the power of 
gold that binds the poor to the rich, but the deſire of becoming 


rich in their turn; for otherwiſe the poor would neceſſarily 
| _ the power over the wealthy. 


an eg adverſaries think to impoſe on me with their contempt | 
105 little ſtates. Are they not afraid that 1 ſhall aſk chem, | 
whether there —_ to be great ones? ; 


wt 
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_ Gtive air, more contemptuous than philoſophi- 
cal, with which it is here decided in a few words. 
TDi, continues the author, was the phrenzy 
| > You Biaſſed by the hereditary prepoſſeſſions 
. Of his family, he declaimed all bis life-time a- 
gainſt the practices of the world, and fought. and 
Aid without acting any thing uſeful to his coun 
Fry, I know not whether Cato did any thing 
or not for his country; but I know that he did 
a great deal for mankind in general, affording 
jt an example of virtue, perhaps the moſt pure 
that ever exiſted, He hath given a leſſon for 
thoſe, who ſincerely love true honour, to reſiſt 
the vices of their age, and to deteſt that horrid 
maxim which prevails in the world, and incul- 
cates the neceſſity of following the general ex- 
ample of others, At Rome we muſt do as Rome 
does, a maxim that would lead thoſe who adopt 
it great lengths, if they had the misfortune to 
fall into a company of a gang of highwaymen. 
Poſterity will one day read with aſtoniſhment, 
that in this age of ſcholars and philoſophers the 
moſt virtuous of mankind was turned into ridi- 
cule, and treated as a madman, becauſe he re- 
fuſed to ſtain his great ſoul with the crimes of 
his contemporaries; becauſe he would not vil- * 
lanouſly join with Cæſar, and the other public 
robbers of his time. e 
Me have juſt ſeen in what manner our mo- 
dern philoſophers ſpeak of Cato. Let us com- 
pare what was ſaid of him by the ancients. Ecce 
ſpectaculum dignum ad quod reſpiciet, intentus o- 
pere ſus, deus. Ecce par deo dignum : vir for- 
tit cum mala fortuna compoſitum. Non video, 
inguam, quod habeat in terris Jupiter pulchrius 
ft convertere animum velit, quam ut ſpectat Ca- 
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todem, jam partibus non ſemel fractis, nihilomi- 


nus inter ruinas publicas erectum. 

Of other primitive Romans it hath been elſe- 
where ſaid, We admire the characters of Brutus, 
Lucretia, Virginius, and Scevola. It muſt be 


confeſſed this is ſomething in the preſent dege - 


nerate age. But we admire more, a. powerful 

and well. governed ſtate. A powerful and well- 
governed ſtate ! Doubtleſs, and fo do I too. In 
 wwhich the citizens are not condemned to the exer - 


 Ciſe of ſuch cruel virtues, I underſtand you. IT 


would certainly be more commodious to live 


under a government whoſe conſtitutions would 


 diſpenſe-with our being rigidly virtuous. But 


if the citizens of ſuch an admired ſtate ſhould 


be reduced by ſome misfortune, either to re- 
nounce virtue entirely, or to put ſuch cruel vir- 
tues in practice, and ſhould have the fortitude to 
do their duty, would this be a reaſon for admi- 


ring them leſs? Let us take a ſurvey of the ex- 


ample which is moſt offenſive to the delicacy of 
the preſent age; I mean the conduct of Junius 
Brutus, who ſentenced his own ſons to death 


for having conſpired againſt the ſtate at a criſis 
when the lighteſt ſiniſter accident threatened _ 


its ruin. It is certain that, if he had pardoned 
them, his colleague would have pardoned all 
their accomplices, and the republic would have 
been undone. But it may be aſked, Of what 
. conſequence was that? We will ſuppoſe it then a 
matter of indifference; that tie ſtate had ſtill ſub+ 


lifted; and that Brutus, in the courſe of his of- 


fice, was about to condemn another criminal; 
might not the culprit with great juſtice addreſs 
him as follows: «© Wherefore, conſul, do you 
 * condemn me? Am I guilty of a greater crime 

A EN 4 wet 2 | « than 
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c than betraying wy country! And am not I 


« alſo your child?“ I ſhould be glad to know 


. 


what reply Brutus could make to fuch a remon- 


ſtrance. 


* 


Will it be faid that Brutus ought to have ab- 


dicated the conſulfhip, rather than have con- 
demned his own children! I anſwer, No. On 

the countrary, I affirm that every magiſtrate or 
governor, who ſhould leave his poſt at ſuch a 
criſis, and abandon his country in ſuch a perilous 
-fituation, would be a traitor and worthy of death. 
"There is no medium in theſe things: Brutus 
mult have been infamous, or Titus and Tiberi- 


nus have fallen by his order under the axe of 


the lictors. Not that I preſume there are many 


perſons who would have had the reſolution to 


have acted like Brutus. My antagoniſts do not 
indeed openly declare in favour of the latter ages 
of the Roman republic: they evidently betray 
that preference, however, which they give to the 


former 3 and ſeem to be as much at a loſs to diſ- 


cover the character of the hero through the rude 


fimplicity of the firſt, as I have to diſcover that 
of men of probity through the pomp and ſplen- 


dour of the latter. v NY: 
Jo Fabricius, indeed, they oppoſe Titus: but 


they leave out a neceſſary diſtinction; which is; 


that, in the time of Pyrrhus, every Roman was 
a Fabricius; whereas, in the reign of Titus, he 
was the only honeft man among them“. I will 
If Titus had not been emperor, we ſhould never have 
heard a word about him or his virtue: for he would have con- 
tinued to follow the general example. He became indced a 
mag of prohity only, by riſing to a ftation which authorized 
him to ſet a better. Privatus atque etiam ſub patre principe, 
one odio quidem, ne dum vituperatione publica caruit. At iHi 
*© ca fama pro bono ceſſit, copyerſaque oft in maximas baudcs.” 
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not inſiſt on the heroic actions of the primitivs 
Romans, nor the criminal ones of their ſucceſ“ 
fors; but I cannot forbear mentioning, that vie* 
tue was honoured by the former, and deſpiſed 
by the latter. For it is to be obſerved, that when 
honorary crowns were beſtowed on the conquer» 
ors in the games at the circus, they no longer 
adjudged the civic crown to him who ſhould 
fave; the life of a citizen. 

Not that this degeneracy was confined to the 
Romans. There was a time when the republic of 
Athens was rich enough to defray the immenſe 
expenſe of its public ſhews and entertainments z 
to reward, at a very conſiderable rate, authors, 

comedians, and even the ſpectators: this was 
the very time, nevertheleſs, at which. the ſtate 
was diſtreſſed for money to defend itſelf againſt 

the enterprizes of Philip, . qt} 
Io come, at length, to modern examples; in 
adducing which, however, I ſhall not adopt the 
mode of argumentation made uſe of by my an- 
tagoniſts. I muſt. yet obſerve, that they procure 
to themſelves no very honourable advantage, in 
preventing their adverfary from bringing his rea- 
ſons, inſtead of refuting them when brought. 
- I ſhall not enter into a particular examination, 
alſo, of all the reſlections which my opponents nn 
have been at the trouble of making, on luxury, 
on politeneſs, on the admirable methods of edu- — 
cating our children , on thoſe. of improving it. 
Gy os + 4 - = ons 11198 


1 muſt not be aſked if parents and tutors are not very carg- _ 
fal to keep ſuch dangerous writings as mine out of the hand of 14 
their children and pupils. In fact, what terrible diſorders might | 
not follow, if theſe pupils, ſo admirably educated, ſhould come | 

to diſdain all the fine things they have been tanght, and pre- | It 

fer in good earneſt virtue to ge ? Thus puts me in mind m8 
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our knowledge, on the utility of the ſciences, on 


the agreeableneſs'of the ſine arts, and on other 


points; of which the greater part do not affect 
my arguments; while others either refute them · 
ſelves, or have been long fince refuted. I ſhall 
content myſelf with the citation of a few paſſa- 
ges, picked up in different places, and which 


appear to want ſome explanation. At the ſame 


time, I ſhall be under the neceſſity of content- 


ing myſelf with paraphraſes, from the impoſſi- 
dility of purſuing accurately thoſe arguments of 
which I cannot diſcover the thread. | 


It is pretended that thoſe ignorant nations, 
which: have had ſome ideas of glory and virtue, 


are very ſingular exceptions that afford no pre- 


fumption in diſcredit of the ſciences. Very well! 
But it is-certain' that all the learned nations, with 
their fine. ideas of glory and of virtue, have ever 
loſt both the love and the practice of it. That 


is without exception; let us proceed to the proof. 5 
To be convinced of this, lei us caſt our eyes over 
the immenſe continent of Africa, which no mor- 


#al hath been daring enough to penetrate, nor 


uc iy enough to attempt it with impunity. That 
is as much as to ſay, Becauſe we cannot pene- 


trate the continent of Africa, and are therefore 
ignorant of what paſſes there, we muſt conclude 


the people to be over - run with vices. Had we 


found out the means of conveying our own thi- 


n we n een hive juſtly drawn ſuch a 


. 
4 | 


| — who, deing dts Her - 


de would teach his pupil; anſwered, I will teach him to love _ 
i virtuous. ' If 1 ſhould meet ;with ſuch a tutor among us, I 

ſhould whiſper in his car to take care of what he ſaid; for o- 
therwiſe he would have no diſciples. ' I ſhould bid him ſay, be 


would teach them to prattle agrecably, and 1 would anſwer for 
it he'd wake his fortune ; 


* 
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concluſion. If I were a chief of any of the pes: 
ple of Negroe- land, I declare 1 would erect 2 
gallows on the frontiers of my country; on which 


I would hang up the firſt European that ſhould 


attempt to enter it, and the firſt native that 
ſhould dare to leave it *. America preſents us 


with ſpectacles no leſs .digraceful to human na- 


ture. | Particularly ſince the Europeans have 


been there. There may be counted an hundred 
barbarous or | ſavage people in ignorance, fer 


one that is virtuous. Be it ſo. Let us ſuppoſe 


we can count one. But of people that have cul- 
tivated the ſciences, and have been at the ſame 


time virtuous, the world hath never ſeen even 


a fingle one. The earth abandoned and without 
culture, is not therefore totally barren and idle: 


it produces poiſonous plants, and nouriſhes mon- 


fters. This it always begins to do in thoſe 
places where a taſte for the frivolous arts oc- 
caſions that of agriculture to be neglected. The 
foul, it may in like manner be faid, is not bar- 


ren and idle when abandoned vy virtue. It pro- 


duces fictions, romances, ſatires, venſes, and nou- 
riſbes the vices, _ > erg 


If the barbarians have ever made conqueſes, 
they have been always ſuch as were unjuſt. Pray, 


what were the Europeans when'they firſt made 


the admired conqueſt of America? But, how is 
it poſſible that a people; poſſeſſed and knowing 
the uſe of cannon, charts, and compaſſes, ſhould 


It may be aſked perhaps, what evil-a citizen is guilty of 
who leaves it with a deſign never to return'? In the firſt place, 
he ſets a bad example to others; and he' hurts himſelf by the 
vices he goes in ſearch of. It is therefore the buſineſs of 'the 
law to prevent both; for it is certainly better for people to be 


hanged than to be wicked. 
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commit injuſtice ! Will it be ſaid that the event 
difplayed the ſuperior valour of the conquerors? - 


No, it only diſplayed their art and ingenuity ; 
it ſhewed that an artful and cunning man might 
deduce that fucceſs from bis induſtry, which a 


brave one deduces only from his valour. To 


ſpeak without partiality; which are we to con- 
_ clude the moſt courageous, the odious Cortez, 
ſubduing Mexico, by the help of gun- powder, 
artifice, and perfidy ; or the unfortunate Guati · 
mozin, ſtretched out, by the honeſt Europeans, 
over burning coals, and faying in raillery to one 
of his officers who complained at being treated 

in the ſame manner, How, Sir, am I upon a 
« bed of roſes f? e 
To ſay that the ſciences take riſe from idleneſs, 
is a palpable abuſe of terms they ariſe indeed 
From leiſure, but they ſecure us from being idle. 
For my part, I do not comprehend this diſtinc- 


tion between leiſure and idleneſs. But this 1! 
know very well, that no honeſt man can pretend 
to have leifure, while there is any good for him 


to do; while he hath a country to ſerve z while 
there are unhappy perfons to relieve ; and I defy 
my antagoniſt to find any honeſt ſenſe, which 
can,. agreeable to my principles, be given to the 
word leifure. 


/ 


The hilſbandman, whoſe neceſſities attach him 


to the plough, is not more buſy than the geometer 
or the anatomift, © No, nor the child who is em- 
ployed in building himſelf a houſe of cards, but 
much more uſefully. Under the pretence that 
_ bread is neceſſary to life, ought the whole world 
to apply to agriculture * Why ſhould they not? 
let them live on paſturage, if it be proper for 
them; I had much rather ſee men quietly brow- 
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zing on the herbage of the fields, than devour- 
ing one another in towns and cities. It is cer- 
tain that, were they ſuch as I require, they 
would reſemble the brutes more than they do 
and as they are, they more reſemble mankind. 
4 flateof ignorance is a ſtate of fear and want. 
Me are fo weak, that in ſuch a ſtate every thing 
feems dangerous; death thunders over our heads, 
and lurks in the graſs that we tread under feet. 
When we fear every thing, and want every thing, 
what diſpoſition can be more natural than a defire 
to know every thing We need only reflect on 
the continual apprehenſions and inquietudes of 
phyſicians and anatomiſts about their health, 
to know whether our knowledge ſerves us as a 


ſecurity againſt the fear of danger. On the con- 


trary, as ſcience always diſcovers to us more 
dangers than it teaches us how to avoid, it is no 
wonder that its cultivation ſhould only increaſe 
our apprehenſions, and make us puſillanimous. 
The animals live in a perfect ſecurity. in this re- 
ſpect, and are not at all the worſe for it. A 
heifer hath no need to ſtudy botany, to enable 
her to chuſe her proper food; and the wolf 
devours his prey without any apprehenſions 
of indigeſtion. In anſwer to all this, ſhall we 
venture to take the part of inſtinct againſt rea- 
ſon ? This is exactly the queſtion I would my- 
ſelf aſk.” Lett 95 14 „„ 
It ſeems, we are told this, as if there were 
too many labuurers, and that we were afraid of 
being in want of philoſophers. I will aſk,” in my 
turn, whether there be any fear that the lucrative 
profeſſions ſbould want profeſſors ? It is bad to 
' know the influence of avarice. - Every thing, 
from our very infancy, induces us to the uſeful 


Pro- 
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profeſſions and what prepeſſeſſions have we not 
to overcome, what fortitude doth it not require, 


ts dare to be only a Dejoartes, a Newton, or a 
Locke ? 


Leibnitz and Newton died in polſe lon! of 
wealth and honours; of which they Sil (till 
more. Shall we ſay that it was from their mo- 


- deration ene? were not elevated to the rank of 

ploughmen ? I am well enough aware of the in- 
2 . of avarice, to know that every thing in- 
duces us to the lucrative profeſſions; and there - 


fore, I ſay, draws us off from the uſeful ones. 


An Hebert, a Lafrenaye, a Dulac, and a Mar- 


tin, get more money by their frivolous arts in 


one day, than the huſbandmen of a whole pro- 


vince can earn in a month. I might propoſe 


a very ſingular problem with regard to the paſ- 
ſage I am now conſidering; this is, to take a- 
way the three firſt lines, which are qusted from 


me, and then to leave any one to gueſs whether | 
It is cited from w_ writings or thoſe of my an- 


tagoniſts. 

Good books are the only ſecurity of Wing mince; 
that is to ſay, of three fourths of mankind, againff 
the contagion of bad example. In the firit place, 


the learned ſet many more bad examples than 


they write good books; ſecondly, there will 
be always more bad books than good; and 


_ , thirdly, the beſt directors which fimple honeſt . 


people can follow, are reaſon and conſcience. 
Paucis eft opus litteris ad mentem bonam. As 
to thoſe whoſe intellects are dull and whoſe con- 
ſcience is hard, reading will never be of any uſe 


to them. In has, there are no books in the 


world but thoſe of religion that are good for 


% 


any 


— 
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any thing to any body, and theſe are thoſe only 
which I have not condemned. „ 
t it attempted to make us regret the want of 
- the education of the Perſians. Pleaſe to obſerve 
that it is Plato who attempts this. I thought it 
neceflary to ſkreen myſelf behind the authority 
ok that philoſopher, but I ſee that nothing can 
iſkreen me from the animoſity of my adverſaries. 
Tros Rutuſulve fuat : they had rather wound | 
one another, than give me the leaſt quarter; 
and thus do themſelves more miſchief than me f. 
This education was founded, it is ſaid, on ignok il 
rance and barbarous principles, becauſe it pre- 1 
ſeribed peculiar maſters for the exerciſe of every 
| - virtue: whereas virtue is indiviſible ; becauſe it 
is to be inſtilled, not to be taught; the buſineſs of 
education being to excite our love to the practice 
11 it, and not merely to demonſtrate its theory. = 
ow many things ſuggeſt themſelves, in anſwer 7 } 
to this paſſage! but we muſt not do the reader it 
ſo much injury as to ſay here every thing that | 
is to be ſaid. I ſhall confine myſelf to two re- = 
marks, The firſt is, that, whoever would bring 
up a child, does not begin with telling him it 1 
is neceſſary to practiſe virtue. He teaches him 
: firſt to be true, to be temperate, to be courage- 
_ ous, Sc. telling him, that in the union of all 


— 
is . 


theſe conſiſts virtue. Secondly, that it is we i 9 
who content ourſelves with demonſtrating the _. 
fat Kh | theory | ih 


I I have had in my head a new ſcheme of defence; and I will 4 
not anſwer for it, that I ſhall not be, ſome time or other, : i 
weak enough to execute it. This defence will be compoſed | | 
N of arguments taken from the philoſophers: whence it 
will follow, that if their reaſons are bad, they are all mere 
babblers, as J affirm; and, on the contrary, if they are good, 
I ſhall have gained my cauſe. - 0 IF 
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theory of virtue; but the Perſians raught the 
practice, | 


All the reproaches, which have bibs caft on 
philoſophy,. are ſo many attacks on the human un- 


derſtanding : 1 confeſs it. Or rather on the Author 
of nature, who made us ſuch as we are. If he 
_ hath made us philoſophers, why ſhould we take 
ſuch a deal of pains to make ourſelves ſo ? Phi- 


7 fephirs are but men; and if they are miſtaken, 


where is. the wonder? No wonder at all: the 


wonder will be when they are not miſtaken. 


Let us pity them, profit by their errors, and cor- 
rect ourſelves. Yes, let us correct ourſelves, 


and philoſophiſe no longer. There are a thou- 


ſand ways to error, and but one that leads to the 
truth, This is exactly what I myſelf have ſaid. 
Ougbt we to be ſurpriſed that ſo many miſtakes 
have been committed in ſearch of this, and that 
it hath been di covered fo late. Is it then true 
that we have found it out at laſt? 
An opinion of Socrates is produced agitinſ us, 
which aſfects the ſophiſts, not the learned; not 


the ſciences, but the abuſe which may be made of 


them. What could be required more by one 
who maintains, that all our ſciences are mere 
abuſes, and all our ſages in reality ſophiſts? So- 
crates was the chief of a ſe, who taught the art 
of doubting. My veneration for Socrates would 


be greatly diminifhed, if I could imagine he had 


the ridiculous varity of ſetting himſelf up for 


the chief of a ſet. And he juſtlh cenſured the 


EEE 12 ride of thoſe who pretended to know every thing. 
That is to ſay, the pride of all the learned. True 
Seience is very far from any fuch affetation. That 
is true; but it is of our ſcience that I am ſpeak- 
ing. Socrater is here a witneſs againſt 2 
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This ſeems difficult to comprehend. The moſt 
| learned of the Greeks did not bluſh for his igno- 
france. The moſt learned of the Greeks knew 
nothing by bis own confeſſion. Draw what con- 
. cluſion, therefore, you pleaſe concerning the 
reſt. The ſciences have not, therefore, their 
 fource in our vices. Our ſciences have, there- 
fore, their ſource in our vices. They do not 
therefore, all take their viſe in human pride. I 
have already explained myſelf on this head. Vain 
' declamation, which can only deceive prejudiced 
minds ! I know not what anſwer. to make to this. 
In ſpeaking of the bounds of luxury, it is pre- 
tended that no inferences ſhould be drawn from 
| paſt times to the preſent. Mhen men untverſal- ' 
h went naked, he who firſt put on worden ſhoes 
waz deemed a woluptuary. Phe outcry againſt 
corruption hath been conſtantly franſmitted from 
age to age, without any idea being fixed to the 
term. It is very true that, till the preſent age, 
luxury, though frequently prevalent, hath been 
toked upon at leaſt as the fatal ſource of nu- 
merous evils, Tt was referved for M. Melon to 
be the firſt publiſher of the contrary obnoxious 
doctrine; the novelty of which acquired him 
more followers than the ſolidity of his reaſons. 
Hut I am not afraid to ſtand up alone, to com- 
bat thefe odious maxims, which tend but to the 
debaſement and deſtruction of virtue, and to add 
to the number of the rich and the miſerable, that 
is to ſay, to that of the vicious. L 
It was thought I ſhould be greatly embarraſ«. 
ſed, by being aſked, * To what limits I would 
* have luxury confined?” My opinion is, that it. 
is altogether unneceſſary. Every thing is the 
ſource of evil beyond what is phyſically neceſſary. 
Vor. . VII. " "Ong Nature 
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| N ature itſelf hath given us but too many wants; 
and it is, at beſt, a very great imprudence to 


multiply them without an abſolute neceſſity, and 
by ſuch means to lay the ſoul under. ſtill greater 
dependence. It was not without reaſon that So- 
crates, looking over a variety of merchandiſe and 
manufattures, congratulated himſelf on his ba- 


ving no need of any of thoſe things. It is in- 
deed an hundred to one, that the firſt man who 


wore, wooden ſhoes was culpable in ſo doing, 
except he had got ſore feet. As for us, we are 


too much obliged to wear ſhoes, not to be excuſed 


from practiſing virtue. 
I have elſe where ſaid, that l do not propoſe to 


- ſubvert the actual tate of ſociety, to burn li- 


braries, or deſtroy colleges and academies. To 
this I add here, that I as little propoſe to force 
mankind to content themſelves with ſimple ne- 
ceflaries. I am very ſenſible I ought not to 


. form the chimerical project of making people 
| Honeſt; but I thought it my duty to ſay, with- 
out diſguiſe, what the truth demanded of me. 


I have ſeen the evil, and have endeavoured to 


trace the cauſes. Others more bold, orleſs pru- 


dent, may attempt to preſcribe the remedy. 

But I am weary; and lay down my pen, to be 
taken up no more in this tedious diſpute. I un- 
derſtand that a great number of authors * have 


employed themſelves in endeavouring to refute 


me. I am very ſorry that I cannot anſwer them 
2 but I conceive that I Have here ſhewn, by 


the 


There 1 8 hardly a evitical pamphlet, publiſhed for 
the amuſement of youth, in which the writers have not done 
me the honour to mention me. I have not read them, indeed, 


and certainly never ſhall : but nothing ſhall hinder me from 


- ſetting all the ſtore by them which they 9 and I doubt 
not the whole is mighty pleaſant. | 
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the choice of thoſe I have ſelected for this pur- 
poſe t, that it is not fear which prevents my re- 
plying Wmhereſtt - 5 2H, TELE | 
| TI endeavoured to ereft a monument, which 
owes not either its force or ſolidity to art. Truth 


alone, to which J have conſecrated it, ought to 
render it immoveable. And if I have once a- 


gain repulſed the attacks which have been made 
on it, it hath been more with a view to do my- 
ſelf honour in defending it, than to afford it a 
ſupport, of which it ſtood in no need. 1 
Be it permitted me, in taking leave of the 
reader, to proteſt to him, that nothing but the 
love of humanity and virtue gave riſe to this re- 


ply; and that the bitterneſs of my invectives a- 
gainſt vices to which I have been a witneſs, hath 
ariſen only from the grief with which they af. 
fected me, and my ardent deſire to ſee mankinq 
happy, and, above all, more worthy of being ſo 


+ lam informed that Mr Gautier has done me the honour. 


of a reply, thongh I did not anſwer him, but publiſhed my 
reaſons for not doing it. Probably Mr Gautier did not think 
thoſe reaſons valid, as he. hath taken the pains to refute them. 


I ſee that I muſt give up the point to Mr Gautier, and readily 


confeſs I was in the wrong in not anſwering him. So that in 
this we are agreed. | regret indecd that I cannot repair that 


neglect; as it is unhappily now too late, aud nobody would. 


know what I was diſputing about, 
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| DISC USSION. of the QUESTION 
Propoſed by the ACADEMY of Dijon, 
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To the Republic of GENEVA. 


MosT HONOURABLE, MAGNIFICENT, AND 
SOVEREIGN LoRDs, m 


| Cosvmerv that it belongs only to a virtu- 


ous citizen to preſent his country thoſe ac- - 
knowledgments it may become her to receive, 1 
have. been for thirty years paſt endeavouring to 
render myſelf worthy to offer it ſome public ho- 
mage. In the mean time, a fortunate occaſion 
ſupplying in ſome degree the inſufficiency of my 
efforts, I ave preſumed rather to follow _ dic> 
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tates of zeal in embracing it, than to wait till 
I ſhould be authoriſed by merit. Having had 
the happineſs to be born a ſubject of Geneva, 
how could I reflect on the natural equality of 
mankind,.and that inequality which ſociety hath- 
introduced among them, without admiring the 
profound wiſdom by which: both the one and the 
other are happily combined in this ſtate, and- 
contribute, in a manner the moſt conformable- 
to the law of nature, and the moſt favourable- 
to community, to the ſecurity of public order 
and the happineſs of individuals? In my re- 
ſearches after the beſt and moſt ſenſible maxims 
which might be laid down for the conſtitution 
of government, I was ſurprifed. to find them all 
united in the compofition of yours; ſo that 
had I not been a fellow- citizen, 1 ſhould have 4 
thought it indiſpenſible in me to preſent ſuch a _ 
picture of human ſociety to that people, who of. {| 
all others ſeem to be poſſeſſed of its greateſt 
advantages, and to have beſt guarded againſt its 
Had I been to make choice of the plaee of my 
birth, T ſhould have preferred a community pro. 
| portioned in its extent to the limits of the hu- 
9 man faculties; that is, to the poſſibility of being 
well governed: in which, every perſon being ca- 
able of his employ ments, no one ſhould be o- 
liged to commit to others the truſt he ought to 
_ diſcharge himſelf: a ſtate in which its indivi- 
duals might be- ſo well known to each other, 
that neither the ſecret machinations of vice, nor 
the modeſty of virtue, fſhould be able to eſcape 
the notice and judgment of the public; and in 
which the agreeabl- cuſtom of ſeeing and know- 
ing each other, ſhould occafion the love of their, 
OR Ee; 1 | country . 
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country to be rather an affection for its inhabi- | 
tants than for its ſoil. —_ 
I ſhould have choſen for my birth- place. a 
country, in which the intereſt of the ſovereig 
could not be ſeparated from that of the ſubject; 
to the end that all the motions of the machine 
bh government might ever tend to the general 
- happineſs. And as this could not be the caſe, 
unleſs where' the ſovereignty is lodged 'in the 
people, it follows that I ſhould have 3 a 
prudently-tempered democracy. 


I ſhould have been deſirous to live oy die 0 


free: that is, ſo far ſubject to the laws, that 
neither I, nor any e's elſe, ſhould- have it 
in our power to caſt off their honourable yoke ; 
that agreeable and ſalutary yoke to which the 
haughtieſt necks bend the more tractably, as 
they are not formed to bear ary other. 
I ſhould have deſired, therefore, that no per- 
ſon within the ſtate ſnould be able to ſay he. was 
above the laws; nor that any perſon without, 
mould be able to dictate ſnch as the ſtate ſnould 
be obliged to obey. For, be the conſtitution of 
a2 government what it may, if there be a ſingle 
member of it, who is not ſubject to the laws, 
all the zeſt are neceſſarily at his diſcretion (1). 
And if there be a national chief within, and a 
foreign chief without, however they may divide 
their authority, it is impoſſible that both ſhould | 
be duly obeyed and the ſtate well governed. - 
_ I ſhould not have choſen to live in a republic 
of recent inſtitution, howeyer excellent its laws; 
for fear the government being otherwiſe framed 
than circumſtances might require, it might either 
dilagree with the new ſubjetts, or the ſubjects 
Ailagree with the new government; in * 
; 3 C 
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caſe the ſtate might be ſhaken: to pieces, and de» 
ſtroyed almoit as foon as founder. 
For it is with liberty as it is with ſolid and fuc> 
culent aliments, or with generous wines, proper 

to nouriſh and fortify robuſt conſtitutions accu- 
ſtomed to them, but pernicious, deſtructive, and + 
intoxicating to weak and delicate temperaments, 
to which they are not adapted. A people once 
accuſtomed to maſters, are not in a ſituation to 
live without them. If they attempt at any time 

to ſhake off their fetters, they ſeldom gain any 
thing in point of freedom; for, by miſtaking li- 
centiouſneſs for liberty, to which it is diametri- 
cally oppoſed, they generally become greater 
ſlaves to ſome impoſtor, who loads them with 
freſh chains. The Romans themſelves, an ex- 
ample for every ſucceeding free people, were in- 
capable of governing themſelves on their expul- 
ſion of the Tarquins. Debaſed by ſlavery, and 
the ignominious taſk impoſed. on them, they 
were at firſt no better than a headſtrong mob, 
which it was requiſite to manage and govern 
with the greateſt wiſdom; ſo that, being accu- 
ſtomed by degrees to breathe the ſalutary air of 
liberty, their minds, which had been enervated, 
or rather brutalized, under the burden of ſlavery, 
might gradually acquire that feverity of man- 
ners and ſpirit of fortitude, which rendered 
2 at length the moſt reſpeQable nation upon 
I ſhould have ſearched out for my country, 
therefore, ſome peaceful and happy republie, 
whoſe antiquity loſt itſelf, as it were, in the ob- 
oy of time: one that had experienced only 
ſuch falutary ſhocks as ſerved to diſplay and con- 
firm the courage and patriotiſm of its ſubjects; 
= | and 
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and whoſe citizens, long accuſtomed to 2 pru- 

dent independence, were not only aQtually free, 
but worthy of their freedom. 
- I ſhould have made choice: of a country, di- 
verted, by a fortunate impotence, from the bru- 
tal love of conqueſt ; and ſecured, by a till more 
_ fortunate ſituation, from becoming itfelf the 
conqueſt of other ſtates: a free city ſituated be- 
tween feveral nations, none of which fhould 
find it their intereſt to attack it, yet all think 
themſelves intereſted in preventing its being at- 
tacked by others: a republick, in ſhort, which 
ſhould preſent nothing to tempt the ambition of 
its neighbours,. but might reaſonably depend on 
their aſſiſtance in caſe. of need. wy would fol- 
low, that a republican ftate ſo happily ſituated as. 
I have ſuppofed, could have nothing to fear but 
from itſelf; and that, if its members accuſtom- 
ed mel ber to the exerciſe of arms, it muſt be 
to keep alive that military ardour and courage, 

which is ſo becoming among free men, and tends. 

to keep up their taſte for liberty, rather than 
through the 1 e ee for their own- | 
 Hefence. :: 

TI ſhould have fought A country, in which the 
legiſlative power fhould be veſted in all its citi - 
zens: for who can better judge than themſelves 
of the proprĩety of the terms on which they mu- 
tually agree to live together in che ſame. commu- 
nity? Not that I ſhould have approved of Plebi- 
ſeita, like thoſe among the Romans; in which 
the principal perſons in the ſtate, and thofe molt - 
intereſted in its preſervation, were excluded 
thoſe deliberations on which its ſecurity fre- 
quently depended; and in which, by the moſt 
— * the * were depri- 


ved 
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ved of privileges enjoyed i in common by the low: 


eſt citizens. 
On the contrary, I ſhould have deſired, RY 
in order to prevent felt-mtereficd and ill defign- 


ed projects, with any of thoſe dangerous inno- 


vations which at length ruined the Athenians, 
no perſon ſhould be at liberty to propoſe new 


| oa at pleaſure; but that this ſhould/be the ex- 


clufive privilege of the magiſtrates; and that e- 
ven theſe ſhould uſe it with ſo much caution, 


that the people on their part ſhould be fo re- 
ſerved in giving their conſent to fuch laws, and 
that the promulgation of theirs ſhould be atten- 
ded with ſo much ſolemnity, that before the, 


conſtitution could be affected by them, there 
might be time enough given for all to be con- 
vinced, That it is the great antiquity of the laws 
which principally contributes to render them 
ſacred and venerable; that the people ſoon learn 
to deſpiſe thoſe which they ſee daily altered; and 
that ſtates, by accuſtoming themſelves to neglect 
their ancient cuſtoms under pretence of improve- 


ment, frequently introduce Ser evils. than 


thoſe they endeavour to remove. 3 
J ſhould have particularly avoided a republic, 


| as one that muſt of courſe be ill- governed, in 


which the people, imagining themſelves capable 
of ſubſiſting without magiſtrates, or at leaſt with- 
out inveſting them with any thing more than 2 
precarious authority, ſhould imprudently reſerve 


to themſelves the adminiſtration of civil affairs 


2 the execution of their own laws. Such 
muſt have been the rude conſtitution of the pri- 
mitive governments, directly emerging from a 
ſtate of er and ys was another of the vices 
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bat contributed to the diſſolution of the republic 
of Athens. 


1 


But I ſhould have choſen a community, the 


1 individuals of which, contented with the privi- 
leges of giving ſanQion to their laws, and of u- 


nitedly deciding, from the repreſentations of the 
magiſtrates, the moſt important public affairs, 
ſhould: have eſtabliſhed reſpectable tribunals ; 


. carefully diſtinguiſhed their ſeverat departments; ; 
and elected annually ſome of their fellow citi- 


zens, of the e capacity and integrity, to 
adminiſter juſtice and govern the ſtate; a com- 
munity, in ſhort, in which the virtue of the ma- 
giſtrates thus bearing” teſtimony to the wiſdom 
of the people, they would mutually confer ho- 


nour upon each other; in ſo much, that if ever 
_ _ any fatal miſunderftandings Thould ariſe. to di- 


ſturb the public peace, even theſe intervals of 


confuſion aud error ſhould bear the marks of 
moderation, reciprocal eſteem, and of a mutual 


teſpect for the laws; certain ſigns and pledges 


of a reconciliation as laſting as fincere. Such 


are the advantages, moſt honourable, magnifi- 


cent and ſovereign Lords, which I ſhould have 
ſought in the country I had choſen! for the place 


of my nativity. 


And if Providence bad added to all theſe a 
delightful fituation, a temperate clime, a fertile 
foil, and the moſt charming views that preſent. 
themſelves under heaven, I ſhould defire-only, 


to: complete my felicity, the peaceful enjoyment 


of all theſe bleſſings in the boſom of this happy 


country; living in an agreeable ſociety with my 


fellow - citizens, and exercifing- towards them, 
from their own example, the duties of friend- 


| wip, humanity, and every other virtue, that I 


might 


— 
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might leave behind me the honourable memory 


of a worthy man and an incorruptible and vir- 


tuous patriot. $4; 5 

But if, leſs fortunate, or too late grown wiſe, 
I ſaw myſelf reduced to end an infirm and lan- 
guiſhing life in other climates, vainly regreting 


that peaceful repoſe which I forfeited in the im- 


. prudence of my youth, I would at leaſt have en- 
tertained the ſame ſentiments within myſelf, 
though denied the opportunity of avowing and 
indulging them in my native country. Affected 
with a tender and diſintereſted love for my diſtant 
fellow-citizens, I ſhould have addrefſed them, 
| from my heart, nearly in the following-terms. 
My dear countrymen, or rather my brethren, 
ſince the ties of blood unite moſt of us, as well 
as the laws, it gives me pleaſure that I cannot 
think of you, without thinking at the ſame time 
of all the bleſſings you enjoy, and of which none 


of you, perbaps, are ſo ſenſible of the value as I 


to whom they are loſt. The more I reflect on 
your ſituation both civil and political, the leſs 
can I conceive that the preſent ſtate of human 
nature will admit of a better. In all other go- 


vernments, even when they deliberate on ſub- 


jects the molt intereſting to the ſtate, they are 
always confined to ideal projects, or at leaſt to 
bare poſſibilities. But as to you, your happi- 
neſs is complete. You have nothing to do but 
to enjoy it ; you require nothing more to be 
made perfectly happy, than to know how to be 
fatisfied with being ſo. 'Your ſovereignty, ac- 
quired or recovered by the ſword, and mzintain- 
ed for two. centuries paſt by your valour and 


wiſdom, is at length fully and univerſally ac- . 
knowledged. Your boundaries are fixed, your 


Tights 
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rights. confirmed, and your repoſe ſecured, by 
honourable treaties. Tour. conſtitution is excel- 
lent, being not only dictated by the profoundeſt 
wiſdom, but raed by friendly and reſpecta- 
ble powers. Your ſtate enjoys perfect tranquil- 
lity; you have nothing to fear either from wars 
or conquerors; you have no other maſter than 
the wiſe laws you have yourſelves made, and 


which are adminiſtred by upright magiſtrates of 


your own chuſing. You are neither ſo wealthy 
as to be enervated by effeminacy, and thence to 
loſe, in the purſuit of frivolous pleaſures, a taſte 
for real happineſs and ſolid virtue; nor yet are 
ye ſo poor as to require more aſſiſtance from 


ſtrangers than your own induſtry is ſufficient to 


procure you. In the mean time, that darling 
liberty, which is not to be maintained in great 
ſtates but by ſubmitting to the moſt exorbitant 
impoſitions, cbſts you hardly any thing for its 
preſervation. | VC 

May a republic, ſo wiſely and happily conſti- 
tuted, laſt for ever, as well for an example to o- 
ther nations, as for the felicity of its own ſub- 
jects? This is the only with you have left to 
make; the only ſubject of your ſolicitude. It 
depends, for the future, on yourſelves alone, 
not to make you happy, (your anceſtors have 
ſaved you that trouble,) but to render that hap- 
pineſs laſting, by your prudence in its enjoy- 
ment. It is on your conſtant unanimity, your 
obedience to the laws, and your reſpect to the 
magillrates, your preſervation depends. If there 
remain among you the ſmalleſt ſeeds of enmity 
er diſtruſt, haſten to root them up, as an ac- 
curſed leaven from which, ſooner or later, will 
reſult ſuch misſortunes as muſt be the deſtruc- 
Ia | | ; tion 
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tion of the ſtate. I conjure you all to examine 
the bottom of your hearts, and to hearken to 
the ſecret voice of your own conſciences. Is 
there any among you who can find, throughout 
the univerſe, a more upright, more enlightened, 
and more reſpectable body than that of your own 
magiſtracy ? Do not all its members ſet you an 
example of moderation, of ſimplicity of man- 
ners, of reſpect for the laws, and of the moſt 
ſincere reconciliation? Place, therefore, with - 
out reſerve, that ſalutary confidence on ſuch wiſe 
ſuperiors, which reaſon ever owes to virtue. 
Conſider they are the objects of your own choice; 
that they juſtify that choice; and that the ho- 
nours, due to thoſe whom you have exalted to 
dignity, are neceſſarily reflected back on your- 
ſelves. Is there any among you ſo ignorant or 
inattentive, as not to know, that, when the laws 
loſe their force, and the magiſtrates their autho- 
rity, neither the perſons nor properties of indi- 
viduals-are any longer ſecure? Why, therefore, 
ſhould. you heſitate to do that cheerfully and 
confidently, which your true intereſt, your 
duty, and even common prudence, will ever 
require? e 

Let not a culpable and pernicious indifference 
for the ſupport of the conſtitution, ever induce 
you to neglect, in cafe of need, the prudent ad- 
vice of the moſt enlightened and zealous of your 
fellow-citizens : but let equity, moderation, 
and firmneſs of reſolution, continue to regulate 
all your proceedings; exhibiting. you to the 
whole univerſe, as an example of a valiant and 
modeſt people, equally tenacious of their honour 
and their liberty. Beware particularly, as the 
laſt advice I ſhall give you, of ſiniſter conſtruc- 
Len VI. KM tion 
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tion and-calumniating reports, the ſecret motives 
of which are often more dangerous than the 
actions at which they, are levelled. | The whole 
| houſe will be awake and take the firſt alarm, 
you by a truſty and watchful maſtiff, who 
arks only at the approach of thieves; but we 
ever abominate the impertinent yelping of thoſe 
noiſy curs, who are perpetually diſturbing the 
public repoſe, and whoſe continual and ill-timed 
reports prevent our attending to them when 

they perhaps may be neceſſary. 
And you, moſt honourable and magnificent 
Lords, you, the worthy and reſpectable magi- 
ſtrates of a free people, permit me to offer you 
in particular my duty and homage. If there be 
in the world a ſtation capable of conferring ho- 
nour on the perſons who fill it, it is undoubtedly 
that which virtue and talents combine to beſtow ; 
that of which you have rendered yourſelves wor- 
thy, and to which you have been promoted by 
your fellow- citizens. Their worth adds a new 
luſtre to yours; while being chofen by men, 
capable of governing others, to govern them- 
ſelyes, I cannot help eſteeming you as much 
ſuperior to all other magiſtrates, as a free 
people, and particularly that over which you 
have the honour to preſide, is by its wiſdom 
and knowledge ſuperior to the populace of other 

ſtates. | 5 

Be it permitted me to cite an example; of 
which there ought to have exiſted better re- 
mains; an example which will be ever near 
and dear to my heart. I cannot recall to mind, 
without the moſt agreeable emotions, the per- 
ſon and manners of that virtuous citizen, to 
whom I owe my being, and by whom I was in- 
| . ſtrusted 
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ſtruQed in my infancy in the reſpect which is 
due to you. I can imagine that I ſee him ſtill 
ſubſiſting on his manual labour, and improving 
his mind by the ſtudy of the ſublimeſt truths. 
1 ſee, lying before him, the works of Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and Grotius, intermixed with the 
tools of his trade. At his ſide ſtands his darling 
ſon, receiving, alas with too little profit, the 
tender inſtructions of the beſt of fathers. But, 
though the ſallies of youth occaſioned me a while 
to forget his prudent leſſons, I have at length 
the happineſs to experience, that, whatever pro- 
penſity one may have to vice, it is not eaſy for 
an education thus affectionately beſtowed to 
be ever entirely thrown away. | 
Such, my moſt honourable and magnificent 
Lords, are the citizens, and even the common 
inhabitants, of the country under your govern- 
ment; ſuch are thoſe intelligent and ſenſible 
men, of which, under the name of mechanics 
and trades- people, it is uſual in other nations 
to entertain a falſe and contemptible idea. My 
father, I own it with pleaſure, was in no wiſe 
diſtinguiſhed from his fellow-citizens. He was 
only ſuch as they are all: and yer, ſuch as he 
was, there 1s no country in which his acquaint- 
| ance would not have been coveted, and cultivated 
even with advantage, by men of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion. It would not become me, nor is it, thank 
heaven, at all neceſſary for me, to remind you of 
the regard which ſuch men have a right to ex- 
pect of their magiſtrates, to whom they are e- 
qual both by birth and education; and inferior 
only by that preference which they voluntarily 
pay to your merit, and in ſo doing lay claim on 
their part to ſame ſort of acknowledgement. 
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It is with a lively ſatisſaction I underſtand, 
that the greateſt candour and condeſcenſion at- 
tend, in all your behaviour towards them, on 
that gravity which becomes the ſagacious mini- 
ſters of the law; and that you ſo well repay 
them, by your eſteem and attention to the ge- 
neral welfare, that reſpect and obedience which 
they juſtly pay to you. This conduct is not 
only juſt, but prudent; as it wiſely tends to ob- 
literate many unbappy events, which ought to 
be buried in eternal oblivion. It is alſo by ſo 
much- the more prudential, as it tends to make a 
generous and equitable people find a pleaſure in 
their duty; whilſt,” naturally fond of doing you 
honour, thoſe who are the moſt zealous to 
maintain their own rights and privileges, are 
at the fame time the beſt ws prog to reſpect 
ours. 
G It ought not to be A ſurpriſing that the 
governors of civil ſociety ſhould have the welfare 
and glory of their peculiar communities at 
heart: but it is uncommonly unfortunate ſor 
them, when thoſe perſons who look upon them- 
{elves as the magiſtrates, or rather the maſters 
of a more holy and ſublime country, demonſtrate 
their affection for the earthly ipot which main- 
tains them. -I am happy in having it in my 
power to make ſo fingular an exception in fa- 
vour of my own country; and to rank, in the 
number of its beſt citizens, ' thoſe zealous depo- 
fitaries of the ſacred articles of our eſtabliſbed 
faith; thoſe venerable paſtors, whoſe powerful 
and captivating eloquence are ſo much the bet - 
ter calculated to enforce the maxims of the go 
ſpel, as they are thembelves the mk + to moe them 
in practice. | 


The 


. 


The whole world is informed of the great 
ſucceſs with which the oratory of the pulpit is 
cultivated at Geneva; but, being too much 
uſed to hear divines preach one thing and ſee 
them practiſe another, few people have an op- 
portunity to know how far the true ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, holineſs of manners, ſeverity with 
regard to themſelves, and indulgence to their 
neighbours, prevait throughout the whole body 
of our miniſters. It is, perhaps, in the power 
of the city of Geneva alone, to produce an edi- 
fying example of ſo perfect an union ſubſiſting 
between its clergy and men of letters. And it 
is in a great degree, on their wiſdom, their 
known moderation, and on their zeal for the 
proſperity of the ſtate, that I build my hopes of 
its conſtant and perpetual tranquillity. 

At the ſame time, I remark, with a pleaſure 
mixed with ſurpriſe and veneration, how much 
they deteſt. the horrid maxims of thoſe holy and 

barbarous men, of whom hiſtory furniſhes us 
with more than one example; who, in order to 
ſupport the pretended prerogative of the Deity, 
that is to ſay their own intereſt, have been ſo 
much the leſs ſparing of human blood, as they 
were moreflattered their own in particular ſhould 
be always reſpected. I muſt not here forget that 
precious half of the republic, which makes the 
happineſs of the other, and whoſe tenderneſs 
and prudence preſerve its tranquillity and vir- 
tue. Amiable and virtuous daughters of Ge- 
neva! it will be always the lot of your ſex to 
govern ours. Happy, ſo long as your chaſte in- 
fluence, ſolely exerciſed within the limits of 
conjugal union, is exerted only for the glory of 
the ſtate and the happineſs of the public. It it 
: ä thus 
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thus the female ſex commanded. at Sparta; and 
thus that you deſerve to command at Geneva. 

: What man can be ſuch a barbarian, as to reſiſt 
the voice of honour and reaſon, breathing from 
the lips of an affectionate wife? Who would 
not deſpiſe the tawdry charms of luxury, on be- 
holding the ſimplicity and modeſty of an attire, 

which, from the. luſtre it derives from you, 
ſeems to be the. moſt favourable to beauty? It 
is your taſk to perpetuate, by the inſinuating 
ſpirit of your manners, by the innocent and a- 
miable influence of your converſation, a reſpect 
ſor the laws of the ſtate, and harmony among 
individuals. It is yours to reunite divided fa- 
milies by happy marriages; and, above all 
things, to correct, by the perſuaſive mildneſs of 
your leſſons and the modeſt graces of your diſ- 
courſe, thoſe extravagancies which our young 
people pick up in other countries; from whence, 
inſtead of many uſeful things that come within 
the reach of their obſervation and practice, they 
bring home hardly any thing, beſide a puerile 
and ridiculous manner acquired among looſe 


women, except the admiration. of I know not 


what pretended grandeur, a paultry indemnifi- 
cation for ſlavery, and unworthy of the real 
_ greatneſs of true liberty. 
Continue, therefore, always to be what you 
are, the chaſte. guardians of our manners, and 
the gentle ſecurity for out#peace ; exerting. on 
every occaſion the privileges of the heart and of 
nature, to the advantage of moral obligatien and 


the intereſts of virtue. 


7 » 


I Batter myſelf no ſiniſter event will ever prove 
me to have been miſtaken, in building on ſuch 
a foundation my hopes of the felicity of my fel- 
| | low- 
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u and the glory of the republic. It 
muſt be confeſſed, however, that with all theſe 
advantages, it does not ſhine with that exterior 
luſtre, by which the eyes of the generality of 
mankind are affected; a puerile and fatal taſte 
for which, is the moſt mortal enemy to the hay- 
pineſs and liberty of a ſtate. 

Let our diffolute youth ſeek elſewhere thoſe 
tranſient pleaſures which are followed by long 
trepentance. Let our pretenders to taſte, elſe- 
where admire the grandeur of palaces, the beau- 
ty of equipages, the ſumptuouſneſs of furni- 
ture, the pomp of public entertainments, with 
all the refinements of luxury and effeminacy. 
Geneva! boaſts nothing but men: ſuch a ſight 
has nevertheleſs its value; and thoſe who have 
a taſte for it, are by no means inferior to the 
admirers of any other merit. 
Deign, moſt honourable, magnificent and 


. ſovereign Lords, all and each, to receive, and 


with equal goodneſs, this reſpectful teſtimony 
of the intereſt I take in your common proſperi- 
ty.” And, if I have been ſo unhappy as to be 
guilty of any indiſcreer tranſport in this glow- 
ing effuſion of my heart; I beſeech you to par- 
don, and impute it to the tender affection of 2 
real patriot, and to the ardent and lawful zeal 
of a man who places his own and his greateſt 
| felicity in the proſpect of ſeeing you happy. 

I am, with the moſt profound reſpect, moſt 
bonourable, magnificent and ſovereign Lords, 


Chamberi, June You? moſt humble 1 8 
FE and moſt obedient ſervant 
and fellow. citizen. 
Jonx-Jauxs RovssEAv, 
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Or all human ſeiences, the moſt uſeful and 
moſt imperfect appears to me that of man- 
kind: and I will venture to ſay, the ſimple in- 
ſcription on the temple of Delphos contained a 
8 more difficult and important than is to 
found in all the huge volumes of morality 
that have been written. I conſider the ſubject 
of the following diſcourſe, as one of the moſt 
intereſting queſtions philoſophy can propoſe, 
and, unhappily for us, one of the moſt perplex- 
ing for philoſophers to ſolve. For how ſhall we 
know the ſource of the inequality ſubſiſting a- 
mong men, if we do not begin with the know- 
ledge of mankind? And how ſhall man arrive 
at the proſpe& of himſelf, ſuch as he was form- 
ed by nature, through all thoſe changes which 
the ſucceſſion of place and time muſt have pro- 
duced in his original conſtitution ! How ſhall 
he be able to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh that which 
is efflential to his nature, from what accident 
and improyement may have added to, or diver- 
ſifted in, his primitive ſtate. | | 
As the ſtatue of Glaucus, which was ſo diſ- 

| figured by time, by the ſeas and tempeſts, that 
it bore the reſemblance rather of a wild beaſt 
than a God; fo the human ſoul, altered in the 
midſt of ſociety by a thouſand cauſes perpetual- 
ly recurring, by the acquiſition of a multiplicity 
of truths and errors, by the changes happening 
to the conſtitution of the body, and by the con- 
tinual jarring of the paſſions, hath, if I may fo 
ſpeak, loſt its original appearance, ſo as to be 
hardly known for the ſame. Inſtead of a being, 
1 acting 
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acting conſtantly from fixed and invariable 
principles; inſtead of that celeſtial and majeſtic 
fimplicity, impreſſed on it by its divine Author; 
we find in it only the frightful contraſt of. paſ- 
ſion miſtaking itſelf for reaſon, and of under: 
ſtanding totally perverted. | 
It is ſtill more cruel, that, every improvement 
made by the human ſpecies removing it ſtil] far- 
ther from its primitive ſtate, the more diſcove- 
ries we make, the more we deprive ourſelves of 
the means of making the moſt important of all. 
Thus it is, in one ſenſe, from our very applica- 
tion to the ſtudy of man, that the knowledge of 
bim is put out of our power. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that it is in theſe ſuc- 
ceſlive changes, which have happened to the 
conſtitution. of man, we are to look for the ori- 
gin of thoſe differences which now ſubſiſt amon 8 
the ſeveral parts of our ſpecies; all which, it is 
allowed, are as equal among themſelves as were 
the animals of every kind before phyſical cauſes 
had introduced thoſe varieties which are now 
obſervable among ſome of them. c 

It is, in fact, not to be conceived that theſe 
primary changes, to whatever cauſes they may 


be imputed, could have altered, all at once and 


in the ſame manner, every individual of the ſpe- 
cies. It is natural ro think, that, while the 
condition of fome of them grew better or worſe, 
and they were acquiring various good or bad 
qualities not inherent in their nature, there 
were others who continued a longer time in 
their firſt ſituation. Such was doubtleſs the firſt 
ſource of the inequality of makind; which it is 
. eaſier to point out thus in general terms, 

| than 
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than to aſſign with preciſion the true cauſes of 
particular diſtinctions. Fi 
Let not my readers, therefore, imagine that 
I flatter myſelf with having ſeen what it appears 
to me ſo difficult to diſcover. I have here open- 
ed ſome arguments, and riſked a few conjec- 
tures ; but leſs from the hope of being able to 
ſolve the difficulty, than with a view to throw 
ſome light upon it, and of giving a true ſtate of 
the queſtion. Others may eaſily proceed far- 
ther in the ſame route, without finding it very 
eaſy to reach the end of their career. For it is 
by no means a flight undertaking to diſtinguiſh 
properly between what is originally natural, and 
what is artificial, in the actual conſtitution of 
man; to form a juſt notion of a ſtate, which ex- 
iſts no longer, perhaps never did exiſt, and 
probably never will; and of which it is ne- 
vertheleſs neceſſary to have juſt ideas, in order 
to form a proper judgment of our preſent ſtate. 
It requires, indeed, more philoſophy than may 
poſſibly be imagined, to enable any one to de- 
termine exactly what precautions he ought to 
take in order to make ſolid obſervations on this 
ſubject; it appearing to me, that a good ſolution 
of the following problem is not unworthy of the 
Ariſtotles and Plinys of the preſent age. What 
are the experiments neceſſary to be made, in order 
to diſcover the natural ſtate of man? And how 
are thoſe experiments to be made in a ſlate of ſo- 
(eie, 1 S752 Ih 
So far-am I from undertaking to ſolve this 
problem, that. I think 1 have ſufficiently confi- 
dered the ſubject, to venture to declare before - 
hand, that it would require all the ſagacity of 
our greateſt philoſophers to direct how ſuch ex- 
| | periments 
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periments are to be made, and the influence of 
our moſt powerful ſovereigns to make them. 
A concurrence of which we have very little 
reaſon to expect, eſpecially attended with that 
perſeverance, or rather ſucceſſion, of ſcience and 
zeal, neceſſary on both ſides to reach the end 
propoſed. | | 

Theſe reſearches, ſo difficult to muke, and 
which have been hitherto ſo little thought of, 
are, nevertheleſs, the only means which re- 
main to obviate a multitude of difficulties, 
which deprive us of the knowledge of the real 
foundations of human ſociety. Nt 

It is this ignorance of the nature of man, 
which caſts ſo much - uncertainty and obſcurity 
on the true definition of natural juſtice: for 
the idea of juſtice, ſays Burlamaqui, and more 
particularly that of natural juſtice, are ideas ma- 
nifeſtly relative to the nature of man. It is 
therefore from this very nature itſelf, continues 
he, from the conſtitution and ſtate of man, 
that we are to deduce the firſt principles of na- 

tural law. | | 
| We cannot without ſurpriſe and diſguſt re- 
mark how little the different authors agree 
who have treated this important ſubject. There 
can hardly be found any two, among the moſt 
ſerious writers, that are of the ſame opinion 
concerning it. I ſhall not inſiſt upon what the 
ancient philoſophers . have advanced on this 
head; as one would imagine they had purpoſely 
engaged to contradict one another, in reſpect 
to the moſt fundamental principles. 'The Ro- 
man civilians ſubjected man and all other ani- 
mals indiſcriminately to the ſame natural law, 
becauſe they conſidered, under that * 
| | rather 


- 
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rather that law which nature impoſes on herſelf, 


than what ſhe hath preſcribed to others; or per- 


haps becauſe of the particular acceptation of 
the term lau among thoſe Civilians, . who 
ſeem on this occaſion to have underſtood no- 
thing more by it than the general relations e- 
ſtabliſhed by nature between all animated be- 
ings for- their common preſervation. The mo- 
derns, underſtanding only by the term law a 
rule /preſcribed to a moral being, that is to ſay 
intelligent, free, and conſidered as to the rela- 
tions in which he ſtands to other beings, have 
conſequently confined the juriſdiction of natural 
law to man as the only animal endowed with 
reaſon. But as, in defining this law, almoſt 
every one hath taken a different method, they 
have eſtabliſhed it on ſuch metaphyſical princi- 


ples, that there are very few perſons among us 


capable of comprehending them, much leſs of 
originally diſcovering them themſelves. So that 
the definitions of theſe learned men, all differ- 
ing in eve 0 thing elſe, agree only in this, that 
it is impoſſible to comprehend the law of na- 
ture, and of courſe to obey it, without being 
a very ſubtil caſuiſt, and a profound metaphy- 
ſician. All which is exactly the ſame as to ſay, 
that mankind muſt have employed, in the e- 
ſtabliſhment of ſociety, that knowledge which 
is with great difficulty, and by very few perſons, 
to be acquired even in a ſtate of ſociety. 
Knowing fo little, therefore, of nature, and 
fo ill agreeing about the meaning of the word 
lau, it would be difficult for us to fix upon a 
good definition of the law of nature. Thus all 
the definitions we meet with in books, ſetting 
aſide their defect in point of uniformity, have 


{ 
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yet another, in that they are derived from many 
kinds of- knowledge which men by nature do 
not poſſeſs, and from advantages of which they 
can have no idea when they have once departed 
from that ſtate. Our modern civilians begin by 
inquiring what rules it would be expedient for 
men to agree to for their common intereſt 7 and 


then give the name of natural lau to a ſyſtem 
compoſed of thefe rules, without any other proof * 


of their originality, than the utility which would 
reſult from their being univerſally practiſed. 
This is undoubtedly a commodious way of ma- 
king definitions, and of explaining the origin 
and natural fitneſs of things, by the accidental 
and almoſt arbitrary convenience of them. 


hut fo long as we are ignorant of the natural 
ſtate of man, it is in vain for us to attempt to 


determine either the law originally preſcribed 


to him, or that which is beſt adapted to his con- 
ſtitution. All we can know with any certainty 
reſpecting this law, is, that, in order to its being 


a law, not only the will of thoſe it obliges 
muſt be ſenſible of its obligation in their ſub- 


mitting to it; but alſo that, in order to its being 


natural, it muft come directly from the voice 
of nature. = FL | ; 
Throwing afide, therefore, all thoſe ſcientific 
books, which teach us only to look upon men 
m the light wherein they have placed them-' 
ſelves, and contemplating the firſt and moſt 


D ſimple operations of the human foul, Z think I 


can perceive in it two diſtinct principles of ac- 
tion prior to reaſon; ong'of them deeply inte- 
reſting us in our own welfare and preſervation; 
and the other exciting a natural averſion to fee 
any other ſenſible being, and particularly any of 
Vor. VII. N ! our 


our- own ſpecies, ſuffer pain or death. It is 
from the concurrence and combination which 
the underſtanding is capable of forming between 
theſe two principles, without its being at all ne- 
neſſary to annex that of ſociability, that all the 
rules of natural equity appear to me readily de- 
ducible; rules which our reaſon is afterwards 
obliged to re-eſtabliſh on other foundations, 


when, i 4 its ſucceſſive efforts to the improve- 


ments 
of nature. + 
In proceeding thus, we ſhall not be obliged 
to make man a philoſopher before he is made 
aman. His obligations toward other beings are 
not only dictated to him by the late and tedi- 
ous leſſons of wiſdom; but, ſo long as he does 
not reſiſt the internal impulſe of compaſſion, he 
will never hurt any other man, nor even any 
animate creature, except on thoſe lawful occa- 
fions in which his own preſervation is concern» 
ed, and he is obliged ro give himſelf the pre- 
ference. i | : 
By this method, alſo, we may terminate the 
ancient diſputes concerning the participation 
of other animals in the law of nature: for it is 
clear, that, being deſtitute of knowledge and free- 
will, they are not recognizable to that law : as 
they partake, however, in ſome meaſure of our 
nature, in conſequence of the ſenſibility with 
which they are endowed, they ought to partake 


ſcience, it hath ſuppreſſed the voice 


— 


equally of a right to natural juſtice; ſo that man- 


Find are ſubjected to a kind of moral obligation 


even toward the brutes. It appears, in fact, 


that my natural obligation to do no injury to 
my fellow · creatures is founded leſs on their be- 
ing rational than ſenſible creatures: and this 

5 jos quality 
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quality of ſenſibility, being common both to 


men and beaſts, ought to entitle the latter at 
leaſt to the privilege of not being wantonly abu- 
ſed by the former. 


The very ſtudy of the origin of man, of his 


real wants, and the fundamental principles of 


his duty, is beſides the only proper method we 
can take to obviate a number of difhculties 
which preſent themſelves on the origin of moral 
inequality, on the true foundations of the body- 
politic, on the reciprocal rights of its members, 
and many other ſimilar topics equally important 
and obſcure. | | 

In taking a view of human ſociety with a 
calm and diſintereſted eye, it ſeems, at firſt, to 
preſent us only with a proſpect of the violence 
of the powerful and the oppreſſion of the weak. 
The mind is ſhocked at the cruelty of the one, 
or is indueed to lament the blindneſs of the o- 
ther; and as nothing is leſs permanent in life 
than thoſe external relations which are more 
frequently produced by accident. than wiſdom, 
and which are called weakneſs or power, riches 


or poverty, all human eſtabliſhments appear at 


firit glance to be founded merely on moving 
banks of quick-ſand. By taking a nearer ſurvey 
of them, indeed, and removing the duſt which. 
ſurrounds the edifice, we may perceive the im- 
moveable baſis on which it is raiſed, and thence 


learn to reſpect their foundation. 


Now, without a ſerious application to the 


ſtudy of man, his natural faculties, and their 


fucceſhve developement, we ſhall never be able- 
to make theſe neceflary diſtinctions; or to ſepa- 
rate, in the actual ſituation of things, that which: 


is the effect of the divine will,. from the im- 


N 2 prove-- 
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provements attempted by human art. The poli- 
tical and moral reſearches, therefore, to which 
the examination of the important queſtion before 
me leads us, are in every reſpect uſeful; while 

the hypothetecal hiſtory of governments affords 
2 leſſon equally inſtruQtive to mankind. - 

In conſidering what we ſhould have been if 
left to ourſelves, we ſhould learn to bleſs that 
Being whoſe gracious hand, correcting our in- 
ſtitutions, and giving them an immoveable ba- 
fs, hath prevented thoſe diſorders which other- 
wiſe would have ariſen from them, and cauſed 
our happineſs to proceed from thoſe means 
which ſeemed calculated to involve us in miſery. 


——2uem te deus efſe 
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Reſpecting the NoTEs annexed to the follow- 
ing DISSERTATION. 


Have added ſome annotations to this works 
according to my indolent cuſtom of writing 
by fits and ſtarts. Theſe I have thrown together 
at the end of the diſſertation; as in this I have 
endeavoured to take the ſhorteſt way; and the 
ſubje& of my notes ſometimes. rambled too far 
from that of the text to be read conveniently 
with it. | 
* Thoſe who may have the. courage to venture 
on a ſecond peruſal of the diſcourſe, may amuſe 
themſelves by beating the buſhes, and try to 
run over the notes. As to others, it is no great 
matter if they do not read them at all. 5 
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INTRODUCTION: 


MAN is the ſubjeQ: of the preſent inquiry 3 


from the nature of which, it is evident I am- 


going to addreſs myſelf to thoſe who are worthy 
of that appellation :. for it belongs to men only, 


to thoſe who are not afraid to honour the truth, 
to propoſe queſtions of this kind. I ſhall with 
confidence,. therefore,. engage in the cauſe of 


humanity, before the ſages who invite me to 


it; and ſhall have no reaſon to be diflatisfied if 
L acquit myſelf in a manner worthy of. my ſub-- 
je and of my judges. | 

I conceive there are two kinds of inequality 


among the human ſpecies; one, which. I call. 


natural or. phyſical, becauſe it is eſtabliſned by 


nature, and conſiſts in a difference of age, 


health, corporeal ſtrength, and: the qualities of 
the mind or of the ſoul; and: another, which 
may be called a moral or political inequality, 


becauſe it depends on a kind of convention, and 
is eſtabliſhed, or atleaſt authoriſed, by the com- 


mon conſent of mankind.. This latter conſiſts 
of the different privileges which ſome men en- 
joy to the prejudice of others; ſuch as that of 
being more rich, more honoured, more power- 
ful, and more privileged to exact obedience. 

It were ſuperfluous to aſk what is the fource 
of their natural inequality, becauſe that queſtion- 
is anſwered by the ſimple definition of the word. 
Again it would be ſtill more ſuperfluous to in- 
quire, whether there be any eſſential relation or 
connection between the. two inequalities; for 
this would be only aſking; in other words, whe- 
ther thoſe who command are nceeffarily better 

a 1 than 
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than thoſe who obey; and if ſtrength of body or 


mind, wiſdom, or virtue, are to be always found 
in particular individuals, in the ſame proportion 
with power or wealth: a queſtion proper enough 
perhaps to be diſcuſſed by ſlaves in the hearing 

of their maſters, but highly unbecoming reaſon- 
able men at liberty and in ſearch of the truth. 
The ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe, there- 
fore, is more preciſely this: To mark, in the 
progreſs of things, that critical moment, in 
which, right ſucceeding to violence, nature be- 
came ſubject to law; and to explain by what 
chain of ſurpriſing events the ſtrong ſubmitted 
to ſerve the weak, and the people to purchaſe 


_ imaginary repole at the expenee of real felicity. 


The philoſophers, who have inquired into the 
foundations of civil ſociety, have, all of them, 
perceived the neceſſity of recurring to a ſtate of 
nature; but not one of them have reached it. 
Some of them have not heſitated to aſcribe to 
man, in ſuch a ſtate, a notion of juſtice and in- 
juſtice, without troubling themſelves to ſhew- 
that he muſt be poſſeſſed of ſuch a notion, or 
that it could be of any uſe to him. Others have 
ſpoken of the natural right of every man to keep 
what belonged to him, without explaining what 
they meant by the term belong. Others again, 
having at firſt inveſted the ſtrong with an au- 
thority over the weak, proceeded directly to 
form a government, without regarding the 
time that muſt have elapſed before the ſenſe 
of the words authority and government could 
have entered into the minds of men. Every 
one of them, in ſhort, conſtantly dwelling on 
the ſubjects of wants, avidity, oppreſſion, de- 
fires, and pride, have transferred to a ſtate of na- 
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ture, thoſe ideas which they acquired, and 
could only acquire, in a ſtate of ſociety; ſo that, 
although they ſpoke only of ſavages, they de- 
ſcribed them as if they were civilized. It hath 
even never entered into the head of moſt of our 
writers, to entertain a ſuſpicion that a ſtate of 
nature exiſted; in the mean while it appears e- 


vident, from the holy ſcriptures, that the firſt 
man, having received his knowledge and com- 
mandments immediately from God, was not 


himſelf in ſuch a ſtate; and that, it we give 


ſuch credit to the writings of Moſes as every 


Chriſtian. philoſopher ought to do, it muſt be 
denied that, even before the deluge, men were 
found in a pure ſtate of nature; unleſs, indeed, 
they fell into it by ſome very extraordinary cir- 
eumſtance; a paradox very perplexing to defend, 
and altogether impoſſible to prove. 

Let us begin, therefore, by laying facts aſide, > 
as they do not affect the queſtion, The re- 
ſearches we may enter into, in treating this ſub- 
jet muſt not be conſidered as hiſtorical truths, 

ut only as mere conditional and ſy{tematical 
reaſonings, rather calculated to explain the na- 
ture of things, than to aſcertain their real ori- 
gin; juſt ike thoſe hypotheſes with which our 
naturaliſts daily amuſe themſelves reſpecting the 
formation of the world. Religion commands us 
to believe, that God himſelf having taken men 
out of a ſtate of nature, they are unequal only 


| becauſe it is his will they ſhould be fo: but ir 


does not forbid us to form conjectures from the 
mere natural ſtate of man, and the beings around 
him, concerning what might have been the ſtate 
of the human race if it had been abandoned 
and left to itſelf. This then is the queſtion aſk- 
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ed me, and that which I propoſe to diſcuſs it 
the following diſſertation. 

As my ſubje& is intereſting to mankind in 
general, I ſhall endeavour to make uſe of a ſtyle 
adapted to all nations: or rather, forgetting the 
accidents of time and place, to attend only to: 
mankind, to whom I am ſpeaking, I ſhall ſup- 
| poſe myſelf in the Lyceum of Athens, repeating 
the leſſons of my maſters; having Plato and Xe- 


nocrates for my judges, and the whole human 3 


race for my audience. 

Attend, O man, of whatever co thou 
art, and whatever be thy opinions. hold 
your hiſtory, ſuch as I conceive I have read it, 
not in books written by your fellow-creatures,. 
who are liars; but in that of nature, who never 
lies. All that I ſhall tranſcribe from her, will 
be true; nor will you meet with any thing falſe, 


' unleſs I fhould involuntarily mix ſomething of 


my own. The times IT am going to ſpeak of, 
are very remote: alas! how much are you 
changed from what you once was! It is, if I 
may fo call it, the life of your ſpecies which I 
am going to write, after the qualities which you. 
have received, and which your education and 
habits have been able to deprave, but could not 
entirely deſtroy. I am ſenſible, there is an age 
at which the individual man would wiſh to ſtop: 
you are about to inquire for that age, at which 
you will poſſibly wiſh your whole ſpecies had 
made a ſtand. Diſcontented with your preſent 
ſtate, for reaſons which threaten your unfortu- 
nate deſcendents with ſtill greater diſcontent, 
ou will wiſh it perhaps in your power to go 
back; and this ſentiment ought to be a panegy- 
| 110 
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ric on your anceſtors, a ſatire on your contem- 
poraries, and a terror to your poſterity. 


PART THE FIN T. 
JMpontani as it may be, in order to judge 
rightly of the natural ſtate of man, to take a 
view of his origin; and to examine him, as it 
were, in the embryo- ſtate of his fpecies; I ſhall 
not preſume to trace the ſucceſhve improvements 
of his organization. I ſhall not ſtay to inquire 
alſo of the animal ſyſtem; what he might have 
been in the beginning, in order to become at 
length what he aCtually is; whether his long 
nails were at firſt, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, only. 


_ crooked talons; his whole body, like that of 


bears, covered with hair; or whether he walked 
upon all fours (3), with his looks directed to- 
ward the earth, and confined to an horizon of a 
few paces extent, at once pointing out the nature 
and limits of his ideas. On this ſubjeQ I could 
form none but vague and perhaps merely chime- 
rical conjectures. Comparative anatomy hath 
as yet made too little progreſs, and the obſerva- 
tions of the naturaliſts are oo uncertain, to af- 
ford a baſis ſufficiently ſolid for any rational ſy- 
ſtem. So that, without having recourſe to the 
ſupernatural informations given us on this head, 
or paying any regard to the changes which mult 
have taken place both in the external and inter- 
nal conformation of the human frame, in pro- 
portion as mankind applied their limbs to new 


Purpoſes and labours, and was nouriſhed with 


new aliments, I ſhall ſuppoſe his conformation 
to have been at all times what it appears to us 
at 
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at this day; that he always walked on two feet; 
made uſe of his hands as we do; directed his 
looks over all nature, and meaſured with his 
eyes the vaſt expanſe of heaven. 
Jo ſtrip this being, now thus conſtituted, of 

all the ſupernatural gifts which he may have re- 
_ ceived, and of all the artificial faculties which 
he muſt have by flow degrees acquired; to con- 
ſider him, in a word, ſuch as he muſt have come 
from the hands of nature, I behold in him an 
animal weaker than ſome, and leſs aQtive than 
others, but, taking all things together, the moſt 
advantageouſly organized of any. I fee him ſa- 
tisfying his hunger at the firſt oak, and flaking 
his thirſt at the firſt brook, in his way, finding 
his bed at the foot of the ſame tree which afford- 
him a repaſt, and behold all his wants are ſup- 
lied. 

. While the earth was left to its natural fertili- 
ty (4), it was covered wit immenſe foreſts, 
whoſe trees were never mutilated by the axe, 
but preſented on every fide both ſuſtenance and 
ſhelter for every ſpecies of animals. Mankind, 
diſperſed up and down among the reſt, would 
of courſe obſerve and imitate their induſtry ; 
thus attaining even the inſtinct of the beaſts, with 

this advantage, that, as every ſpecies of brutes 

was confined to one particular inſtinct, man, 

who perhaps has not any one peculiar to himſelf, 
would appropriate thoſe of all others, and live 
upon moſt of thoſe different aliments which o- 
ther animals divide among them (5), and hence 

would find his ſubſiſtence much eafier than any 

other. 

Accuſtomed from their infancy to the incle- 

| mencies of the weather and Fan — of. ow 
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ſeaſons; inured to fatigue, and forced, naked 


and unarmed, to defend themſelves and their 
prey from other ferocious animals, or to eſcape 


them by flight ; mankind would acquire a robuſt* 
and almoſt unalterable temperament of body. In 
the mean while, the children, bringing with - 


them into the world the excellent conſtitution of 
their parents, and then confirming it by the 
ſame exerciſes which firſt produced it, would 
thus acquire all that ſtrength and vigour of 
which the human frame is capable. Nature, in 
this caſe, treats them exactly as Sparta treated 
the children of her citizens: thoſe of them who 
came well formed into the world ſhe renders 
ſtrong and robuſt, and deſtroys all the reſt; dif- 


fering totally in this reſpect from our modern 
communities, in which the ſtate, by permitting 


children to become burdenſome to their parents, 
murders them all without diſtinction even in the 
mother's womb. | „ 
The body of a ſavage man being the only in- 
ſtrument he knows how to make uſe of, he em- 
ploys it to ſeveral purpoſes; of which ours, for 
want of praCtice, are incapable; our induſtry 
depriving us of that force and agility which ne- 
ceſſity obliges him. to acquire. If he had an axe, 
would he be able with his naked arm to break 
ſo large a branch from a tree? If he had a ling, 
would he be able to throw a ſtone with ſo. great 
a velocity? If he had a ladder, would he be ſo 


nimble in climbing a tree? If he had a horſe, 
would he be himſelf ſo ſwift at the race? Al- 


low civilized man the time to gather all his ma- 


chines about him, and he will undoubtedly be 


an overmatch for the ſavage: but if you would 
ſee a contelt ſtill more unequal, ſet them toge- 
1 3 HE ther 
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ther naked and unarmed; and you will preſent- 
ly ſee the advantage of having all our forces con- 
ſtantly at our diſpoſal; of being alway prepared 
for every event; and in carrying one's ſelf, as 
: F whole and entire about one 
HFobbes pretends, that man is naturally intre- 
pid, and is intent only upon attacking and fight - 
ing with other animals. This opinion hath been 
controverted by a certain illuſtrious philoſopher. 
Cumberland and Puffendorf alſo affirm that no- 
thing is more timid and fearful than man in a 
ſtate of nature; that he is always in a tremor, 
and ready to fly from the leaſt noiſe he hears or 
motion he perceives. This may poſfibly be true, 
with reſpect to ſuch objects as he is unacquaint- 
ed with; and I doubt not of his being terrified 
by every novelty that preſents itſelf, when he 
neither knows the phyſical good or evil he ought 
to expect from it, nor can make a compariſon 
between his own ſtrength and the dangers he is 
about to encounter. Theſe circumſtances, how- 
ever, rarely occur in a ſtate of nature; in which 
all things proceed in an uniform manner, and 
the face of the earth is not ſubje& to thoſe ſud- 


den and continual changes, which ariſe from 


the paſſions and caprices of collected bodies. 
But ſavage man, diſperſed up and down among 
other animals, and finding himſelf betimes in a 
ſituation to meaſure by ſtrength with theirs, he 
ſoon makes a compariſon between them; and, 
perceiving that he ſurpaſſes them more in addreſs 
than they ſurpaſs him in ſtrength, he is taught 
to be no longer afraid of them. Set a bear, or 
a wolf, againſt a robuſt, active, and reſolute ſa- 
vage, as they all are, armed with ſtones ＋ 4 
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good eudfel, and vou will ſee the dan ger to be 
en y equal. Hence it is to be preſumed, 
that, after a few trials of this nature, wild beaſts, 
vrho are not fond of attacking each other, will 


not be very ready to make an attack on man, 


whom they find as haters and ah ACT as them- k 
ſelves. 11 5: J 
With requed to ſuch animale as be really 
more ſtrength than man hath addreſs, he is, in 
reſpect to them, in the ſame fituation with all 
other weaker animals, who notwitſtanding ſtill 
had means of ſubſiſtence z except indeed he hath 


this advantage, that being equally ſwift of foot, 3 
and finding an almoſt certain place of refuge in 


every tree, he is ever at liberty to take or leave 
it, and thus to fight or fly, as he Judges N oy 
convenient. . 6 

Add to this, it does not appear that any an- 
mal naturally makes war on man, except in caſes 
of ſelf-defence or exceſſive hunger; or betrays 
any of thoſe violent antipathies, which ſeem to 
indicate that one ſpecies is pe by? nature 
for the food of others. 

But man hath other enemies 1 boumiüs“ 
ble; againſt which he is not provided with the 
like means of defence : theſe are natural infirmi-! a 
ties, infancy, ſeneſcence, and maladies of ever 
kind; melancholy proofs of our imbecillity; or | 
which the two former. are common to all ani- 
mals, and the laſt ene mn to man in a 
ſtate of ſociety. 

With regard to infancy, it is -obferrable;/ tap 
the mother carrying her child always with her, 
can nurſe it with much greater eaſe, than the 
fe males of many other animals, who are forced 


to be perpetually going backwards and forwards, ' 
> Yor. VII. O | on e 
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one way to find- ſubbſtence, and another to 


| ſuckle or feed their young. It is true, that if the 


woman happens in ſuch à caſe to periſh, the in - 


ant is in danger of periſhing with her; but 


* 


this riſk. is common to many other ſpecies of a- 
nimals, whoſe young require a long time to be 
able to provide for themſelves. ' And if our in- 
fancy be longer than theirs, our lives are like- 
wiſe longer in proportion; ſo that all things are 
in this reſpect pretty equal (7); though there 
are other - particulars to be conſidered regarding 
the duration of the firſt period of life, and of 
the multiplication of the ſpecies, which do not 


affect the preſent ſubject (8). 


- In old age, men are leſs — * fans 5 
little; the want of food therefore diminiſhes 


with their abilities to provide it. As in a favage 


ſtate, alſo, they would be exempted from the 
gout and rheumatiſm, whilſt obs; age is, of all 
1s, that which human aſſiſtance is leaſt capable 
to alleviate, they would, in ſuch a ſtate, go off 
the ſtage, without others perceiving that they 
ceaſed to exiſt, and almoſt without e it 


themſelves. 


With reſpect. to ba 1 ſhall not repeat 


the vain and falſe declamations of moſt people 
in health againſt phyſic; but I ſhall aſk if an, 


ſolid obſervations have been made, from which 


it may be juſtly concluded, that the duration of 


man's life, taken at a medium, is ſhorter in 
thoſe countries Where the art of medicine is 
moſt neglected, than in thoſe where it is moſt 


cultivated? How is it poſſible, indeed, that 


this ſhould be the caſe, if we bring on ourſelves 
more dileaſes _ 2 Rae can e us n re · 
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The great difference in the manner of living 
of the ſeveral clafſes of mankind, the extreme 
idleneſs of ſome, and exceſſive labour of others, 
the facility of exciting and gratifying our ſenſual 
appetites, 'the too exquiſite aliments of the 
wealthy which overheat and fill them with indi- 
geſtions; and, on the other hand, the unwhole- 
ſome food of the poor, of which, bad as it is, 
they are often in want, which induces them, 
when opportunity offers, to eat vofaciouſſy and 
overcharge their ſtomachs; all theſe, together 
with our watchings, and exceſſes of every kind, 
immoderate fillies of paſſion, fatigues, waſte of 
ſpirits, the innumerable pains and anxieties in- 
ſeparable from every condition of life, and by 
which the mind of man is inceſſantly torment- 
ed; theſe, I ſay, are too fatal proofs, that the 
greater part of our ills are of our own making, 
and that we might have avoided them all by ad- 
bering to that ſimple, uniform and ſolitary man- 
ner of life which nature originally preſcribed. 
Had ſhe deftined man to be healthy, I could al- 
molt venture to declare that a ſtate of reffection 
is a ſtate contrary to nature, and that a think- 
ing man is a depraved animal. When we think 
on the good conſtitution of the ſavages, at leaſt 
of thoſe whom we have not ruined by our ſpiri- 
tuous liquors z and reflect that they are troubled 
with hardly any difotders but ſuch as are cau- 
ſed by wounds or old age; we muſt be in a man- 
ner convinced that the hiſtory of human diſeaſes 
muſt be confined to that of civil ſociet. 
Such, at leaſt, was the opinion of Plato, who 
inferred from ſome certain remedies preſcribed,, 
or approved, by Podolyrus and Machaon at the 
ſiege of Troy, „ which theſe 
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remedies gave riſe to in kia 13k, were. not then 
known to mankind. 
Nan, being ſubject therefore to ſo few cauſes 


of ſickneſs in a ſtate of nature, can have no need 


of phyſic, and till leſs of phyſicians : neither is 


he in this reſpect worſe off than other animals; 
and yet it is eaſy to know of hunters, whether 
they meet with many infirm animals in the 
courſe of the chaſe. It is certain they frequent- 
ly meet with ſuch as carry the marks of having 
been conſiderably wounded with many that 
have had their bones broken; or their limbs 


torn off; whoſe wounds have yet healed up, and 


whoſe: bones have knit togethes, without any o- 


ther chirurgical aſſiſtance than that afforded by 


the N of time, or any other regimen than 
that of their ordinary courſe of life. At the 
ſame time their cures ſeem not to have been leſs 
perfect, for want of their having been tortured 
dy inciſions, poiſoned with drugs, or waſted by 
söſtinence. In fine, however uſeſul phyſic, 
properly ad miniſtered, may be to us, it is cer- 
tain, that, if the ſavage, when he is ſick and de- 
ſtitute, has nothing to hope for but from nature, 
he bas, on the other hand, nothing to fear but 
from his diſeaſe; which. rendiins bis bzuation 
frequently preferable to ours. 

We ſhould beware, therefore, of conlatading 


ſavage man, with the men we have daily before 


our eyes. Nature treats all the animals aban- 
doned to her care, with a predilection that ſeems 
to ſhew how very jealous ſhe is of that preroga- 
tive. The horſe, the cat, the bull, and even 


the aſs itſelf, are _— of an higher: ſtature, 


are always more robuſt, have more vigour, 


 frepgiks and. courage, When were run wild Þ 
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the foreſts than when bred in the ſtall. - By be- 
coming domeſtics, they loſe half their advanta- 
ges; while it ſeems as if all our attention to 
feed them well, and treat them kindly, ſerved” 
only to deprave their ſpecies. It is thus with 
man: in proportion as he becomes ſocial and 
obſequious to others, he becomes himſelf weak, 
timid, and ſervile; His effeminate way of life 
totally enervating both his ſtrength and his cou 
rage. To this it may be added, that there is 
ſill a greater difference between ſavage and ci- 
vilized man; than. between wild and tame 
beaſts : for men and-brutes having been treated 
alike by nature, the ſeveral conveniences in which: 
men indulge themſelves ſtill more than they do 
their beaſts, occaſion them of courſe to be more 
palpably degenerate. OLI, La 
It is not therefore ſo great a misfortune to 
theſe primitive men, nor fb great an. obſtacle to 
to their preſervation, that they go naked, are 
deſtitute of habitations, and of all thoſe ſuper- 
fluities which we miſtake for neceſſaries. If. 
their ſkins are not covered with hair, they have 
no need of ſuch covering in warm climates, and 
in the cold they preſently learn to keep them - 
ſelves warm with the ſkins of other animals. If 
they have but two legs to run with, they have 
two arms to defend themſelves with and pro- 
vide their ſuſtenance. Their children are ſlowly 
and with difficulty taught to walk; but their 
mothers are able to carry them with eaſe; an 


advantage which other animals are not poſſeſſed 


of; as the mother, if purſued, is either forced 
to abandon her young, or to riſt her own ſafety 


by keeping pace with them. 
Unleſs, in ſhort, Do a ſingular and 
E181? 25 | | for- 
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fortuiĩtòus concurrenceof ci ircumſtances, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and which it is probable 
never exiſted, it is plain, in every ſtate of the 
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caſe, that the man who firft made himſelf clothes, 


and built bimſelf a hut, furniſhed himfelf with 


_ things little neceſſary; for he had till then 
| done without them, and wherefore ſhould he 


have been able to ſupport in manhood the 


ſame kind of life in which be had * ain 
fancy? 


5 9 . and ovithally pe- 


nied by danger, the ſavage muſt of courſe be 


fond of ſleep; his ſleep alſo muſt be light, like 
that of other animals, who think but little, and 
may be ſaid to ſlumber all the time they do not 
chink. Self- preſervation being his chief and 


almoſt only concern, he muſt exerciſe thoſe fa- 


culties moſt which are moſt ſerviceable to at- 


tack or defence, either in ordet to overcome his 


prey, or to prevent his becoming the prey of o o- 
ther animals. 


On the other Hands thoſe organs 90 are 


to de improved only by ſenſibility and ſenſuality, 


will remain in a groſs and imperfect ſtate, in- 
compatible with every ſpecies- of delicacy ; ſo 


that, his ſenſes being divided on this head, his 
touch and taſte will be extremely coarſe and 


dull; while his ſigbt, his hearing, and ſmell, 


will be exceſſively fine and ſubtile. Such is the 
_ animal-ſtate in general; and ſuch, according to 


the relations of travellers, is that of moſt ſavage 


that the: Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope, 
diſtinguiſh ſhips at fea with the naked eye, 


at as great a diſtance as the Dutch can do with 


as 6 3 Or * waa „ of America 
ſhould 


— 


nations. It is therefore no matter of ſurpriſe 


- 
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ſhould trace the Spaniards by their ſmell, as 
well as the beſt dogs might have done; or that 
none of theſe barbarous people feel pain in go- 
ing naked; or that they uſe large quantities of 
piemento with their food, and drink the ſtrongeſt 
European liquors like water. 
. Hitherto I have conſidered man merely in his 

yſical capacity; let us now take a view of him 
in a metaphyſical and moral light. | 


1 ſee nothing in any animal but an ingenious 
machine, to which nature hath given ſenſes to- 

_ wind itfelf up, and to guard itſelf, to a certain 
degree, againſt any thing that might tend to 
diſorder or deſtroy it. f perceive exactly the 
ſame things in the human machine; with this 

| difference, that, in the operations of the brute, 
nature is the ſole agent; whereas man hath ſome 
ſhare in his, by virtue of his qualities as a free 
agent. The one chuſes and refuſes from in- 
ſtinct, the other from an act of free will: hence 
the brute cannot deviate from the rules preſcri- 
bed to it, even when it. would be advantageous 
for him to do it; and, on the contrary, man 
frequently deviates from ſuch rules, to his own: 
prejudice. Thus a pigeon | muſt be ſtarved to 
death, by the fide of a diſh of the fineſt fleſh- 
meat, and a cat by a heap of fruit; or grain; 
though it is certain both might find nouriſhment 
in the food which they tbus reject with diſdain, 
were they to make trial of it. Hence it is that 
mankind, grown diſſolute, run into thoſe exce- 
fes which bring on feyers and death; becauſe 
the imagination depraves the ſenſes, and the 
will eontinues to ſpeak when nature is ſilent. 
Every animal hath ideas, for every animal 
bath ſenſes; he combines thoſe ideas alſo to a 
1 4, | certain 
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certain degres; and it is only in the differknes 


of the degree, that man differs, in this reſpect, 


from the brute: ſome philoſophers indeed have 


advanced, that' there is a greater difference be- 
tween ſome men and others, than there is be- 
tween ſome men and beaſts. It is not, therefore, 
ſo much the faculty of underſtanding that con- 
ſtitutes the ſpecific difference between the man 
and the brute, as it is his quality of free · ageney. 
Nature lays her commands indiſeriminately on 
all animals, and the brute obeys her voice. 


Man is ſenſible of the ſame impulſe; but at the 


ſame time alſo is ſenſible that he is at liberty co 
acquieſce or reſiſt: and it is particularly in his 
conſciouſneſs of this liberty, that the ſpirituality 
of his ſoul is diſplayed. _ For phyſics may ex- 
plain, in ſome meaſure, the mechaniſm of the: 
ſenſes and the formation of ideas; but in t 
power of willing or rather of chuſing, and in 
the ſenſe of this power, nothing is to be ſound: 
but an agency purely ſpiritual, and. nearable 
by the laws of mechaniſm. 

Suppoling, however, that the difficukies at 


FP all theſe yo ſhould {till leave 


room for diſputing this difference between men 
and brutes, there is another very ſpecific quality 
which diſtinguiſhes them, and which will admit. 
of no diſputation; this is the faculty of i improve- 


ment; a faculty which, by the help of circum - 


ſtances, gradually anfolds all the reſt, and is 
inherent net only in the ſpecies but the indivi- 
dual: whereas a brute * at the end of a' few 
months, all he ever will be during the reſt of 


his life; and his ſpecies, at the end of a thou- 


fand years, are exactly what it was the firſt year 
of __ ä Wherefore is man alone jet 
1 je 
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| je@to imbecillity and dotage? Is it not becauſe 
he returns, in this, to his primitive ſtate; and 
that, while the brute which has acquired nothin g⸗ 
and has therefore nothing to loſe, ſtill retains 
the force of inſtinct; man, who loſes by age or 
accident the acquiſitions he had made by his 
perfectibility, falls by this meant lone than even 
the brutes themſelves? | Art] 
It would be a a e eee e were 
we forced to admit, that this diſtinguiſhing and 
almoſt boundleſs faculty i is the ſource of all hu- 
man misfortunes; that this it is, which in time 
draws man out of his original ſtate, in which his 
days would inſenſibly paſs away, in peace and in- 
nocence: that it is this faeulty, which ſucceſſively 
producing in different ages his diſcoveries and his 
errors, and his vices and his, virtues, renders 
him at length both a tyrant over himſelf and o- 
yer nature (g.) It would be as ſhocking alſo to 
be obliged to call the man a beneficent being, 
who firſt ſuggeſted to the Oroonoko Indians the 
uſe of the boards they apply to the temples of 
their children, and which ſecure. to them ſome 
part at leaſt of ir ae ond original hap? 
pineſs. 26.8) ; 8 17 
Savage man, left by nature to the direction 
ol inſtinct, or rather indemniſied ſor that which 
perhaps be wants, by faculties, capable at firſt 
of ſupplying its place, and afterwards of raiſing 
him much above it, muſt of courſe begin with 
functions merely animal (10): thus to fee and 
to feel muſt be the exertions of his firſt ſtate, 
and this would be common alike to him and o- 
ther animals. To will, and not to will, to de- 
fire and to fear, muſt be the firſt and almoſt the 
Nu. operations a Ws ſoul, _ new circumy 
. ſtances 


} 
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ſtances ſhould ſucceſſively occaſion new deve- 
lopements of its faculties, © 

Whatever the moraliſts pretend, the human 
underſtanding is greatly indebted to the paſ · 
_ fions 3 which, it is univerſally allowed, are 
much indebted alſo to the underſtanding. - It is 
by the activity of the paſſions that our judgment 
is improved: for we deſire knowledge only be- 
cauſe we covet enjoy ment; it being impoſſible 
to conceive why a perfon who hath neither fears 
nor defires ſhould: give himſelf the trouble to 
reafon. The paſſions again; in their turn, take 
their rife from our wants; as their progreſs is 
owing to that of our knowledge; for we cannot 
defire or fear any thing, but from the ideas we 
have of it, or from the ſimple impulſe of nature. 
No ſavage man, being deſtitute of every ſpecies 
of knowledge, can have no paſſions but thoſe of 
the latter kind: his deſires never extend beyond 
bis phyſical neceſſities (11.) The only good 
things in the aniverſe that he covets are food, a 
female, and fkep; the only evils that he fears 
are pain and hunger. I ſay pain, and not death: 
for no animal can ever know what it is to die; 
the knowledge of death and its terrors being one 
of the firſt acquiſitions made by man when he 
departs from an animal ſtate. e 


It would be eaſy, were it neceſſary, to ſup- 
port this opinion by facts; and to ſhow, that, 
in all the nations of the world, the progreſs of 
the underſtanding hath been exactly propor- 
tionate to the neceſſities which the people have 
deen expoſed to by nature, or ſubjected to by 
_ adventitiofs circumſtances, and of conſequence 
to the paſſions that induced them to provide a- 
gainit- thoſe neocſſities. I might exhibit the 
1 1 ; = 8 Arts. 
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arts riſing. up in Egypt and —_ them. 


ſelves with the inundation of the Nile. I might 
purſue them in their progreſs into Greece; 
where they took root afreſh, grew up and tower- 
ed with their loſty heads into the ſkies, amidſt 
the rocks and ſands: af. Attica, without being 
able to germinats in the fertile ſoil of the banks 
of Eurotas: I might obſerve, that, in general, the 
people of the North are more induſtrious than 
thoſe of the South; becauſe they could not ſo 


- well ſubſiſt without induſtry; as if nature was 


reſolved to reduce every thing to an equality, by 
giving that fertility to the genius of a people 
which ſhe had refuſed to their ſoil. But who 
does not ſee, without recurring to the uncertain 
teſtimony of hiſtory, that every thing in nature 


' ſeems to remove from uncivilized man both the 


temptation and means of changing his condi- 


tion? His imagination deſcribes nothing to ex - 


cite wiſhes, which his heart does not ſuggeſt. 
His wants are fo moderate, that they are readily - 


ſupplied. with what he finds at hand; and he is 


ſo far from having that knowledge which is 
requiſite to make him covet more, that he is 
altogether deſtitute both of foreſight and cu- 
rioſity. 0 | 5 
The face of nature becomes indifferent to 
him as it grows familiar. He obſerves nothing 
in it but the ſame order, the ſame revolution: 
he has not underſtanding enough to be ſurpriſed 
at the greateſt miracles; nor is it in his vacant 
mind we are to look for that philoſophy, which 
man ſtands in need of, to know how to obſerve 
once, what he ſees every day. His foul, which 
is totally undiſturbed, indulges itſelf ſolely in 
we conſciouſneſs of its preſent exiſtence, with- 
15 T7 out 
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out any idea of futurty, even of its neareſt 


period; While his projects, equally limited 
with his views, hardly reach to the cloſe of the 
day. Such, even at preſent, is the want of 


| foreſight in the native Caribbean, who will im- 


providently ſell you his cotton · bed in the morn- 
ing, and come crying in the evening to buy it 
. not een foreſeen ” thould want it at 
ni 

Phe, more we reflect on 1 ſubjeQ, the 
preater appears the diſtance between mere fen- 

ion and the moſt ſimple ſcience : it is * | 
fible-indeed to conceive how man, by his own 
powers alone, without the aid of communication 


and the ſpur of neceſſity, could have got over ſo 
great an interval. It is not improbable that 


many ages elapſed before mankind beheld any 


other fire than that. of the heavens. What a 
multiplicity of accidents muſt have concurred' 


to bring them acquainted with the moſt common 
uſes of that element? How often muſt they not 
have ſuffered it to expire or be extinguiſhed, 
without knowing the art or means of reprodu- 
it? and how often may not ſuch ſecrets have 


| died with the diſcoverer? 


What ſhall we ſay, in particular, of agricul- 


ture; an art which requires ſo much labour and 


foreſight ; 3 an art fo dependent on many others, 
that it is plain, it could not be practiſed but in 
a ſociety at leaſt begun; an art which does not 
ſerve ſo much to draw the means of ſubſiſtence 
from thè earth, for theſe the earth would pro- 


duce voluntarily, and to compel the earth to 


pony what is moſt agreeable to our taſte ? 
ut let us ſuppoſe; that mankind, in a ſtate of 


den had „ ſo faſt, that the ſponta- 


neous 
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neous produce of the earth was no longer ſuffi - 
cient for theit ſupport; a ſuppoſition, by the 
way, which would prove that ſuch a kind of life 
muſt be very advantageous to the human race; 
let us Cappote, that, without forges or ſmitheries, 
the inſtruments.gf huſbandry had dropt from the 
ſkies into the hands of ſavages; that they had 
overcome their natural averſion to continual la- 
bour that they had acquired conſiderable fore- 
fight of their wants; that they had divined the 


methods of cultivating the earth, of ſowing and 
planting ;z that they had diſcovered the arts of 


grinding corn, and of converting the juice of 


the grape by fermentation into wine; all of 


them ſuch things as muſt have been taught them 
by the gods, ſince it is not to be conceived how 
they could diſcover them of themſelves :. yet at- 
ter all this, what individual among them would 


be ſo abſurd as to take the trouble of cultivating 


a field, which might be ſtript of its crop by the 
firſt comer, whether man or beaſt, that might 
take a liking to itz and how ſhould each of. 

them reſolve to paſs his life in laborious fatigue, 


the reward of which he is by ſo much the more 


certain of not receiving, as he is ſure of wanting 
it? In a word, how could ſuch a ſituation in- 


duce men to cultivate the earth, till it was re- 


gularly parcelled out and divided among them; 
that is to ſay, till the ſtate of nature in which 
they ſubſiſted was annihilatee. | 

Mere we to ſuppoſe uncivilized man as well 


_ verſed in the art of thinking, as philoſophers 


pretend; ſhould we even follow their example, 
and ſuppoſe bim to be a very philoſopher him - 
ſelf, capable of inveſtigating the ſublimeſt truths, 


and of forming, by abſtract reaſoning, maxims 
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of reaſon and juſtice,” deduced from a love of 
order in general, or the known will of his Cre- 
ator z' in a word, though we were to ſuppoſe his 
underſtanding as intelligent and enlightened, 
as it muſt, and in fact is found to be dull and 
ſtupid, what advantage would accrue to the ſpe- 
cies from all theſe metaphyſical diſcoveries, 
which could not be communicated from one to 
another, but muſt end with the individual that 
might make them? What progreſs could be 
made by mankind, while diſperſed up and down 
among other animals? and how far could men 
reciprocally improve, or mutually enlighten 
each other, when, having no fixed habitation, 
nor any need of each other's aſſiſtance, the 
ſame perſons hardly met twice in their lives, and 
perhaps then without knowing or ſpeaking to- 
r e W344 3:41 
Let it be conſidered how many ideas we owe 
to the uſe and practice of ſpeech 53 how far 
grammar exerciſes the underſtanding, and faciti- 
tates its operations. Let us reflect on the in- 
conceivable pains and infinite ſpace of time be- 
ſtowed on the firſt invention of languages. To 
theſe reflections join the preceding, and then 
judge how many millions of ages muſt elapſe in 
the ſucceſſive developement of thoſe intellec- 
tual operations of which the human mind is 
% gin ona Sd; 49106} en gt ns 
I ſhall here take the liberty for a moment to 
. conſider the embarraſſments attending the ori- 
ginal formation of languages: on which ſubject 
I might content myſelf with a ſimple repetition 
of what has been advanced by the Abbe Con- 
dillac; as it ſerves fully to confirm my ſyſtem, 
and perhaps even firſt ſuggeſted it. But it is 
0 85 ps plain, 
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ain, by the manner in which. this philoſopher 
reſolves the difficulties he himſelf raifes con- 
cerning the origin of arbitrary ſigns, that he 
conceives, what I doubt to have been true, viz. 
that a kind of ſociety muſt have ſubſiſted among 
the firſt inventors of languages. While I refer, 
however, to his obſervations on this head, I 
think it expedient for me to give my own, in 
order to exhibit the ſame difficulties in a light 
adapted to my ſubject. The firſt which preſents 
itſelf 18, to conceive how language originally 
became neceſſary; for as there was no commerce 
or communication kept up among men, nor 
the leaſt occaſion for any, we can neither con- 
ceive the neceſſity of this invention, nor yet the 
poſſibility of it if it was not ſome how indiſ- 
penſable. I might affirm, with many others, 
that languages took their riſe in the domeſtic 
intercourſe that muſt neceſſarily ſubſiſt between 
parents and their children. But this expedient 
would not obviate the difficulty, and would be- 

fides be making the ſame blunder as thoſe who 
always make uſe of ideas collected in a ſtate of 
ſociety, in their reaſonings on a ſtate of nature. 

Thus they conſtantly: conſider families as livin 
together under one roof, and the individuals of 
each obſerving among themſelves as intimate 


and permanent an union as that which exiſts 


in a ſtate of civil ſociety, where their common 

intereſts variouſly conſpire to unite them: where- 
as in the primitive ſtate, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing, men had neither houſes, cabins, nor any 
kind of property whatever; ſo that every one 
took up his lodging where he could find it, ſel- 
dom reſting above a ſinge night in a place; 
the ſexes united without any | premeditated 
9 1 | delign, 


to each other; 
tion, they parted with the ſame indifference 
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deſign, as accident, opportunity, or inclination 
brought them together; nor had they any great 
-need of n to communicate their deſigns 


ut, having put them in execu- 


they met. The mother gave ſuck to her chil- 


dren at firſt for her own ſake ; and after- 


wards out of an affection acquired by habit, as 
cuſtom had made them dear to her: but theſe, 
as ſoon as they had gained ſufficient ſtrength 


to go in ſearch of their own food, forſook her 


of their own accord; and, as they had hardly 
any other method of not loſing each other than 
that of remaining continually in fight, they 
preſently forgot each other, and were totally 
ſtrangers when they happened to meet again. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that the child, 


having all his wants to explain, and of courſe 


more to ſay to his mother than the mother 


could have to ſay to him, the taſk of invention 
mult be upon him, and the language he ſhould 
make uſe of be his own device; ſo that hence the 
number of languages would be equal to that of 


the individuals ſpeakiug them, and their variety 


would be increaſed by their vagabond and roving 


life, which would not allow of time enough for 
any to arrive at a conſiſtency of idiom. For, 


to pretend that the mother would have dictated 
to her child the words neceſſary for him to em- 
ploy in aſking her for this thing or the other, is 
to begin explaining in what manner languages 
already formed are taught, but does by no means 
explain in what manner languages were origi- 
nally formed. e e 
We will ſuppoſe, however, that this firſt dif- 
ficulty is obviated. Let us juſt for a ms : 
| + then 
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then. conſider ourſelves arrived on this ſide of 


that vaſt ſpace, which muſt have divided a pure 
ſtate of nature from that in which languages 


were become neceſſary; and, after admitting 
ſuch a neceſſity, let us inquire how languages 
could at firſt be eſtabliſhed. Here we have a 
new difficulty to grapple with, ſtill more ſtub- 

born than the preceding; for if mankind ſtood - 
in need of ſpeech in order to learn to think, 
they muſt have ſtood in much greater need of 
the art of thinking to be able to invent that of 
ſpeaking. And though we might poſſibly form 
ſome conception how the articulate ſounds of 
the voice came to be taken for the conventional 
interpreters of our ideas, it would ſtill remain 
for us to inquire what could have been the in- 
terpreters of this very convention with regard to 


thoſe ideas, which, not anſwering to any ſenſible 
objects, could not be indicated either by geſture 


or voice; in ſo much that we can hardly form 
any tolerable conjectures about the. riſe of this 
art of communicating our thoughts and eſta- 
dliſhing a correſpondence between intellectual 
minds: an art ſo ſublime, that, although fo far 
diſtant from its origin, philoſophers ſtil} behold 
it at ſuch an immeaſurable diſtance from the 
point of its perfection, that I never found one 
of them raſh enough to affirm it would ever ar- 
rive at it, even though the revolutions. produced 
by time ſhould be ſuſpended in its favour, tho” 
the prepoſſeſſions of our academies ſhould be 
baniſhed or condernned to ſilence, and even 
though theſe learned ſocieties ſhould devote their 
application for whole ages to the inveſtigation of 
ths mricats uber dat 
The firſt language of mankind, the moſt uni- 
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verſal and pathetie of all others, in a word the 


only language man ſtood in need of before he had 


occaſion to exert his eloquence to perſuade aſ- 


ſembled multitudes, was the ſimple cries of na- 
ture. But as theſe were never extorted unleſs 


from the force of inſtin& on urgent occaſions, 


— to demand aſſiſtance in caſe of danger, or relief 


in caſe of ſuffering, it could be of little utility 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, in which 
moderate ſentiments prevail. When the ideas 


of men began to expand and multiply, and a 
cloſer perſonal communication took place among 


them, they ſtrove to invent more numerous 


ſigns, and to deſire a more copious language. 
The inflections of the voice were then multiplied, 


and geſtures were ſuperadded; which latter ar 

in their own nature more expreſſive, ee 
ſubject to prior convention. Viſible and mo- 
veable objects were therefore expreſſed by geſ- 
tures, and audible ones by imitative ſounds. 
But, as hardly any thing can be indicated by 
geſtures, except objects actually preſent, or viſi- 
ble actions eaſily deſcribed; as they are not of 
univerſal uſe, from the interpoſition of darkneſs 
or any opake medium; and as, beſides, they rather 
require than engage our attention; mankind 
bethought themſelves at length of ſubſtituting 
the articulate ſounds of the voice; which, with - 
out bearing the ſame relation to any particular 


ideas, are better calculated to expreſs them all, 


in quality of conventional or inſtituted ſigns. 
Now this inſtitution of arbitrary ſound, it is 
plain, could only have been made by common 


conſent, and muſt have been effected in a manner 


not very eaſily put in practice by men whoſe 
groſs organs had not been accuſtomed to ſuch 
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exerciſe. Such an inſtitution is alſo ſtill the 
more difficult to be conceived, ſince the very 
motives to ſuch a common agreement muſt have 
been by ſome means expreſſed, and therefore 
ſpeech ſeems even to have been neceſſary to e- 
ſtabliſh the uſe of it. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that the words firſt made uſe. of by mankind 


had a much more extenſive ſignification in their 
minds, chan thoſe made uſe of in languages al- 
ready formed; and that, ignorant as they were 
of the diviſion: of diſcourſe into its conſtituent 


parts, they at firſt gave to every ſingle word the 


ſenſe of a whole propoſition. When they aſter- 
wards began to perceive the difference between 
the ſubject and the attribute, and between the 
noun. and the verb; a diſtinction which it re- 
quired no.common effort of genius to make; 
the ſubſtantives were at firſt only ſo many pro- 


per names; the infinitive was the only tenſe of 
the verbs; and with regard to adjectives, the 


very idea of them muſt have been with great 
difficulty developed; becauſe every adjective is 


expreſſive of an abſtract idea, and to form ab- 


ſtract ideas is a painful and not oy natural o- 
peration. 

Every object at Grſt received a peculiar name, 
without regard to genus or ſpecies 3 circum- 
ſtances which theſe primitive. inſtitutors were 


_ little qualified to diſtinguiſh; every individual 


preſenting itſelf to their minds in a ſtate detach- 
ed from every other, as it ſeems in the picture 
of nature. If they called. one oak A, another 
oak was called B; ſo that in proportion as their 
knowledge of things was confined, their dic- 
tionary muſt have been copious. The embar- 
ne attending the uſe of ſuch a vocabula - 


* 
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could not be eaſily removed: for to arrange 
e ſeveral beings under their common and ge- 
nerical denominations, it became neceſſary to 
be acquainted with their diſtinguiſhing proper- 
ties; it required men to be poſſeſſed of many 
more obſervations and definitions, that is to ſay, 
of a greater ſhare of natural hiſtory and meta- 
phyſics, than fell to the lot of thoſe primitive 
S ))) Cõõ IOG7 fo 43A} 
oak to this, that general ideas cannot be ſup- 
/ geſted to the mind without the aſſiſtance of 


words, nor can the underſtanding lay hold of 


them but by means of verbal propoſitions. This 
is one of the reaſons why mere animals cannot 
form ſuch ideas, nor ever acquire that capacity 
for improvement which depends on it. When 
a monkey, or a ſquirrel, goes from one nut to 


another, are we to conceive that he entertains 


any general idea of that kind of fruit, and that 
he compares its archetype with each of the in- 
dividual nuts? Aſſuredly he does not: but the 
ſight of one of theſe nuts recalls to his memory 


the ſenſations which he received from the other; 


and his eyes, being modified after a certain man- 
ner, give information to the palate of that mo- 
dification it is going to receive. Every general 


idea is purely intellectual z if the imagination 


meddles with it ever ſo little, the idea becomes 
immediately particular. Jou may endeavour to 
trace in your mind the idea of a tree in general, 
but you will never be able to effect it. It will, 


in ſpite of all you can do, ſeem great or little, | 


bare or leafy, of a light or a dark green; and 
were you capable of ſeeing nothing in it but 
what is common to all trees, the image would 
no longer reſemble any tree be 315726 anus! 
* | Thus 
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Thus beings purely abſtracted are perceivable 
in the ſame manner, or are only conceivable 
by the help of language. It is only the defini- 
tion of a triangle that can give you a true idea of 
it: the moment a triangle is formed in the ima- 
gination, it is immediately ſome particular 
triangle, and one cannot avoid deſcribing it by 
palpable lines and a coloured area. We mult 
make uſe of propoſitions, therefore, and of lan- 
guage, in order to form general ideas. For no 
ſooner doth the imagination. ceaſe to operate, 
than the underſtanding proceeds only by the 
aſſiſtance of words. If therefore the firſt inven- 
tors of ſpeech could give names only to thoſe i- 
deas which they poſſeſſed, it follows that the 
primitive noun-ſubſtantives could be nothing 
more than proper names. 9. ety 105 
But when our new Grammarians, by means 
which 1 have no conception of, began to extend 
their ideas and generalize their terms, the ig - 
norance of the inventors muſt have confined this 
method to very narrow limits; and, as they 
had at firſt gone too far in multiplying the 
names of individuals, for want of being acquaint- 
ed with their genus and ſpecies, they made af- 
terwards too few of theſe diſtinctions, for want 
of having conſidered beings in all their ſpecific 
differences. It required, indeed, more know- 
ledge and experience than they could have ac- 
quired, and more pains; than they would have 
beſtowed on the inveſtigation, to have carried 
theſe diſtinctions to their proper length. Now, 
if even at this time we are daily diſcovering 
new ſpecies which have before eſcaped obſer- 
vation, let us reflect how many of them muſt 
have eſcaped the obſervation of men who judged 
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of things merely from their firſt appearance. It 
is ſuperfluous to add, that, as to the primitive 
claſſes and the moſt general notions, theſe muſt 
neceffarily have eſcaped their notice alſo: how, 
for inſtance, could they have underſtood or 


thought of the words matter, ſpirit, ſubſtance, 


mode, figure, motion, when even our philoſo- 
phers, who have ſo long been conſtantly making 
uſe of them, can themſelves hardly underſtand 
them, and (as the ideas attached to them are 


purely metaphyſical) there are no models of any. |þ 
of them to be found in nature? 
But I ſtop at what bath been already ſaid, and 
beſeech my judges te ſuſpend their attention a 
while; to confider, with regatd to the invention 


of phyſical ſubſtantives, which by the way is the 
eaſieſt part of language to invent, that we have 
ſtill a great way to go before we ſhall arrive at 
a perfect form of ſpeech capable of expreſſing 
all the ſentiments of the human mind, of ſu- 
ſtaining itfelf unvatied, and of anſwering the 
purpoſes of public elocution. I beg of them to 


conſider how much time muſt have elapſed, and 


how much knowledge was requifite to find out 
numbers (14), terms of abſttaction, the aoriſts 
and all the tenſes of verbs, the particles, fytitax, 
the method of conneCting propoſitions, Jaying 
down ſyllogiſms, and of forming all the logic 


As to myſelf; I am ſo deterred by the in- 
ereaſing difficulties which preſent themſelves, | 
and ſo well convinced of the almoſt demon- 


ſtrable impoſſibility that languages ſhould owe 
their riſe and eſtabliſiment to mere human 
means, that I leave, to any one who will un- 
dertake it, the diſcuſſion of this a” 
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blem: Which was moſt neceſſary, the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſociety. to the invention of language, 
or the invention of language to the eſtabliſhment 
of ſociety? But be the origin of language and 
that of ſociety as they may, it may be at leaſt 
inferred, from the little care which nature hath 
taken to aſſemble mankind by mutual wants, 
and to facilitate the uſe of ſpeech, that ſhe has 
contributed few preparatives to their ſociability, 
and has lent as little aſſiſtance to the pains they 
have taken in the formation of ſocieties. Ir 18 
impoſſible in fact to conceive why, in a ſtate of 
nature, one. man ſhould ſtand more in need of 
the aſſiſtance of another, than a monkey or a 
wolf of the aſſiſtance of another animal of the 
ſame kind: or, granting that he did, what mo- 
tives ſhould induce that other to aſſiſt him; or, 
even then, by what means he who required aſ- 
ſiſtance, and he of whom it was required, could 
agree about the conditions. I know it is in- 
ceſſantly repeated, that man would in ſuch a 
{tate have been a moſt miſerable creature; and 
indeed, if it be true, as I think I have pro- 
ved, that he muſt have lived many ages with- 
out having either a deſire or opportunity of e- 
merging from ſuch a ſtate, this circumſtance 
would only ferve as the grounds of an accuſation 
againſt nature, and not againſt the being which 
ſhe had thus unhappily conſtituted. But if I 
rightly comprehend the uſe of the term miſera- 
ble, it is a word which either has no meaning 
at all, or ſignifies only a painful privation of 
ſomething, or a ſtate of ſuffering either in body 
or ſoul. Now I ſhould be glad to have explain- 
ed to me, what kind of miſery a free agent, 
whoſe heart is at caſe and whoſe body is in health, 
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can poſſibly ſuffer ? I would aſk alſo, which is 
moſt likely, a focial or a natural life, to become 
inſupportable to the perſons who enjoy it? Look 
but around you, and you will hardly find an 
human creature in civil ſociety who does not 
lament his exiſtence. We ſee many deprive 
themſelves of as much of it as is in their power, 
while neither laws human or divine are capable 
of erftirely putting a ſtop to the diforder. I aſk, 
if it was ever known that a ſavage took it into 
his head, when at liberty, to complain of life, 
or to make away with himſelf? Let us therefore 
judge, with leſs pride and vanity, on which fide 
is found actual miſery. On the contrary, no- 
thing could be more unhappy than ſavage man, 
dazzled by flaſhes of ſcience, tormented by his 
paſſions, and reaſoning about a ſtate different 
from his own. It appears that Providence moſt 
wiſely determined, that the faculties which he 
virtually poſſeſſed ſnould not develop themſelves 
but in proportion as occaſions offered to exerciſe 
them, in order that they might not be ſuper- 
fluous or perplexing to him by prematurely 
appearing,. nor flow and uſeleſs when he might 
have occaſion for them. In inſtinct alone, he 
poſſeſſed every thing requiſite for him to live in 
a ſtate of nature; and with an improved under- 
ſtanding he has but juſt enough to ſupport life 
in a Rate of Tociety. ET, 
It appears, at firſt view, that men in a ſtate 
of nature, having no kind of moral- relations 
or determinate obligations fubſiſting between 
them, they could not be either good or bad, 
virtuous or vicious; unleſs we take the terms 
vice and virtue in a phyſical ſenſe, and call thoſe 
qualities vices which may prove injurious to the 
: pre- 


preſervation, of the individual, and thoſe quali- 
ties virtues which, contribute to that ſelf-preſer- 
vation; in which caſe, he muſt of courſe be ac- 
counted moſt virtuous who ſhould give the leaſt, 
check to the impulſes of nature. But without 
deviating from the ordinary ſenſe of the words, 
it will be proper to ſuſpend the judgment we 
might otherwiſe be led to form of ſuch a ſtate, 
and be on our guard againſt the force of preju- 
dice, till we have weighed the matter in the 
ſcale of impartiality, and ſeen whether the vir- 
tues or vices preponderate in civil ſociety; till 
we have examined, whether the progreſs of the 
ſciences is a ſufficient indemnification for the 
miſchiefs men do each other, in proportion as 
they are better informed of the benefits they 
ought to do; or whether they would not be, on 
the whole, in a much happier condition if they 
had nothing to fear or to hope from any one, 
than as they are, ſubjected to an univerſal de- 
pendence, and obliged to receive every thing 
from thoſe who engage to give them nothing. 
Let us not by any means conclude, with 
Hobbes, that becauſe man hath no idea of 
goodneſs, he muſt be naturally wicked; that he 
is vicious becauſe he does not know what is vir- 
tue ; that he always refuſes. to do his fellow- 
creatures thoſe ſervices which he thinks they 
have no right to demand; or that by virtue of 
the right he claims in every thing he wants, he 
fooliſhly imagines himſelf the ſole proprietor of 
the whole univerſe. Hobbes had ſeen clearly 
the defects of all the modern definitions of na- 
tural right: but the conſequences Which he de- 
duces from his own, ſhew that he underſtands 
it in a ſenſe equally falſe and exceptionable. In 
Vor. VII. 9 rea; 
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reaſoning upon the principles which this author 
hath lick down, he ought to have faid, * the ſtate 
of nature, being that in which the care of our 
own preſervation is the leaſt prejudicial to that 
of others, was conſequently the beſt calculated 
for peace, and the moſt agreeable to mankind.” 
But he advances the direct contrary, in conſe- 
quence of having improperly admitted into the 
care of ſavage man's ſelf-prefervation, the gra- 
tification of a variety of paſſions which owe 
their riſe to ſociety, and which have rendered 
laws neceffary, 'A bad man, ſays he, is a ro- 
buſt child. But it remains to be proved whe- 
ther man in a ſtate of nature be this robuſt 
child: and, though we ſhould grant him that 
he is, what would he infer from it? Why truly, 
that if this man, when robuſt and ſtrong, were 
dependent on others as he is when feeble, there 
is no extravagance” he would not be guilty of; 
that he would beat bis mother when ſhe was 
too ſlow in giving him the breaſt; that he would 
bite and tear his younger brothers, and even 
ſtrangle them, when they ſhould be troubleſome 
to him. But theſe ſuppoſitions are in themſelves 
contradictory; to be, in a ſtate of nature, ſtrong, 
and at the ſame time dependent. Man is feeble 
when he is dependent, and is his own maſter 
before he comes to his full ſtrength. Hobbes 
did not reflect, that the fame cauſe which pre · 
vents a ſavage from! 7 uſe of his reaſon, 
as on! civilians preten 1, prevents him alſo from 
abuſing his natural faculties z as Hobbes him- 
- ſelf allows. So that it may be juſtly ſaid; the ſa- 
vages are not bad merely becauſe they are igno⸗ 
rant of what is good; for it is neither the im- 
Frovement of the under e gy ot 15 reſtraint 
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of law, that hinder them from doing ill; but 
the calmneſs of their paſſions, and their ignorance 
of vice: tanto plus in illis proficit, vitiorum ig- 
norantia, quam in his cognitio virtutis. Ther 
is another principle beſides, which hath eſcaped 
the ſagacity of Hobbes; and which, being be- 
ſtowed on mankind, to moderate, on certain 
occaſions, the impetuoſity of ſelf-love, or the 
deſire of ſelf . pteſervation previous to 40 birth 
of that paſſion, (71 5), tempers the ardqur with 
which he purſues his own welfare, by an innate 
repugnance to behold the ſufferings. of a fellow- 
creature. I do not think I have any contradi 
ion. to fear, in allowing man to be poſſeſſed of 
gs” natural virtue, which could not be de- 
nied him by the moſt violent declaimer againſt 
human virtues; I mean, that of compaſſion: a 
diſpoſition ſuitable to creatures ſo weak, and 
ſubject to ſo many evils, as we certainly are: 
victue.by ſo much the more univerfal and uſeful 
to mankind, as it takes place of all manner of 
reflection; and at the ſame time ſo natural, that 
the very brutes themſelves give ſometimes evi- 
dent prooſs of it. Not to mention the tender; 
neſs of mothers for their offspring, and of the 
perils they will themſelves encounter to ſavi 
their young from danger, it is well known that 
horſes ſhew a reluctance to trample on living 
bodies; that one animal never paſſes by the 
dead carcaſs of another of the ſame ſpecies with- 
out being ſenſibly affected: nay, there are even 
ſome who give their fellow-brutes a kind of bu - 
rial; while the mournful lowings of the cattle 
when they enter the ſlaughter · houſe, ſufficiently 
publiſh the impreſſions. made on them by the 
horrid ſpectacle with which they are ſtruck. We 
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find, with pleaſure, the author of the Fable of 


the Bees obliged to own that man is a compaſ- 


ſionate and ſenſible being; and: to lay aſide his 


phlegm and ſubtlety of ſtyle, in the example he 


gives us, to preſent us with the pathetic defcrip- 


tion of' a man who, from a place of confine- 
ment, is compelled to behold a wild beaſt tear 
a child from the arms of its mother, grinding 
its tender limbs with its murdering teeth, and 
dragging out its palpitating entrails with its 
claws. What horrid agitations muſt not the eye- 
witneſs of fo ſhocking a ſcene experience, al- 


though not perſonally concerned? What anxiety, 


tauſt he not ſuffer at not being able to give any 
aſſiſtance to the fainting mother and expiring 
infant? a 8 211 FO 21475 ; 755 
- Such is the pure emotion of nature prior to 
all kinds of reffection! ſuch the force of natu- 
Tal compaſſion, which the greateft depravity of 
manners hath as yet hardly been able to deſtroy! 
for we daily find, at our theatrical exhibitions, 
that thoſe very men are affected and ſympathize 
with the unfortunate, nay ſhed tears at their 


Tufferings, who, if in the tyrant's place, would 


1 add to the torments of their enemies. 


Mandeville well knew, that, in ſpite of all our 
morality, men would have never been other- 
wiſe than monſters, had not nature beſtowed 
on them a ſenſe of compaſſion in aid of their 


reaſon; but he did not ſee that ſrom this quality 


alone flowed all thoſe ſocial virtues, of which he 


_ diſputed man's being in poſſeſſion. In fact, 


what is generoſity, clemency, or humanity, but 


compaſſion applied to the weak, to the guilty, 


or to mankind in general? Nay, even bene- 


volence and friendſhip, if we judge rightly, will 


we | appear 
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appear to be only the effects of compaſſion con- 


| ſtantly exerted towards a particular object: for 
to with that another perſon may not ſuffer pain 
and uneaſineſs, what is it leſs than to wiſh him 
happy? Were it even true, as is pretended by 
ſome, that pity is no more than a ſentiment 
which puts us in the place of the ſuffering ob- 


ject; a ſentiment obſcure though lively in a ſa- 


vage, developed though feeble in civilized man; 
this truth would have no other effect than to 
confirm my argument. Our compaſhon muſt, 
in fact, be ſo much the more ſtrong, the more 
intimately the animal, beholding any kind of 
diſtreſs, takes part or identifies himſelf with 
the animal that ſuffers. - Now, it is plain that 
ſuch identification muſt have been much more 
perfect in a ſtate of nature than it is in a ſtate of 
reaſon. It is reaſon that engenders ſelf- love, 
and it is reflection that cultivates and confirms 
it: it is that which makes man ſhrink into 
himſelf: it is that which makes him keep at a 
diſtance from every thing that may diſturb or 
afffict him. It is philoſophy that detaches him 
from the reſt of the world; that bids him exult- 
ingly ſay to himfelf, at fight of the misfortunes: 
of others, You may periſh if you will, I am ſe- 
cure. Nothing but ſuch general evils as threa- 
ten the whole community; can diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the phiſfeſopher, or rouſe him from 
his bed of down. A ruffian may with impunity 
commit a murder under his very window; he 
has no more to do than to flop his ears, and by 
a fyllogiſm or two prevent that nature, whi 

is ſhocked within him, from taking any part 
with the unfortunate ſufferer. | Uncivilized man 
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want of reaſon and prudence, is ever fooliſhly 
ready to 24 the ſlighteſt ſuggeſtions of huma- 
nity. Itis the loweſt of the populace that flock 
together at riots and ſtreet-brawls; the wiſe man 
prudentially ſneaks off. It is the mob, the por- 
ters and baſket-women, that part the comba- 
tants, and hinder gentle-folks from cutting one 
HT Re ooo oli ogy, 
It is hence certain that compaſſion is a natu- 
ral ſentiment, which, by moderating the vio- 
lence of ſelf- love in individuals, contributes to 
- the preſervation of the whole ſpecies. It is this 
compaſſion that hurries us, without reffection, to 
the relief of thoſe who are in diſtreſs: it is this 
compaſſion which in a ſtate of nature ſupplies 
the place of laws, morals, and virtues; with 
this advantage, that none are tempted to diſobey 
her gentle voice: it is this compaſſion, which 
will ever prevent a ſturdy ſavage from robbing 
a weak child or a feeble old man of the ſuſte- 
nance they may have with pain and difficulty 
acquired, if he ſees even a bare- poſſibility of 
providing for himſelf — other means: it is this 
compaſſion, which, inſtead of inculcating that 
ſublime maxim of rational juſtice, Do to others 
as you would have them do to you, inſpires all 
men with that other maxim of natural goodneſs, 
much leſs perfect indeed than the preceding, 
but perhaps more uſeful; Do good to yourſelf 
with as little evil as poſſible to others. In a word, 
it is rather in this natural fentiment, than in 
any ſubtile argumentation, we muſt look for the 
- "cauſe of that repugnance, which every man 
would experience at doing evil, even indepen- 
dently of the maxims of education. Although 
it might belong to Socrates and ate 
e | Pl min 
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minds of the like caſt, to acquire virtue from 
reaſon, the human race would long ſince have 
had a period, had its preſervation depended on - 
ly on the reaſonings of the individuals compo- 


ſin 2 


- l rged by paſſions ſo inactive, and reſtrained 


by ſo ſalutary a curb, mankind, being rather 


wild than wicked, and more intent to guard 


' themſelves againſt the miſchief that might be 
done them, than to do miſchief to-others, were 


by no means ſubjeCt to very perilous diſſentions. 
As they maintained no kind of correſpondence 
with each other, and were conſequently ſtran - 
gers to vanity, veneration, eſteem, and contempt z 
as they entertained not the leaſt ideas of meum 
& tuum, nor had any true notion of juſtice; as 
they looked upon every violence to which they 
were ſubject, rather as an injury that might be 
eaſily repaired, than as a crime that merited cha- 
ſtiſement; and as they never thought of taking 
revenge, unleſs perhaps mechanically and im- 


mediately, as a cur will ſometimes turn about 


and bite the ſtones which are thrown at him; 
this being the caſe, I ſay, their quarrels would 
ſeldom have very bloody conſequences; the ſub- 
ject of them being no more highly intereſting 
than that of ſubliſtenge. But I am aware of a 
more dangerous one, which remains to be no- 


1 ticed. 2 Ta” * k ; ; 
Of the various paſſions that agitate the heart 


of man, there is one which .renders the ſexes 
neceſſary to each other, and is extremely ardent . 
and violent; a paſſion ſo terrible, that it deſpiſes 


danger, ſurmounts all obſtacles; and which ap- 
yours in its tranſports rather calculated to bring 


uCtion on the human race, than to preſerve 
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it. What muſt become of men abandoned to 


this brutal and boundleſs rage, without modeſty, 


without ſhame, and diſputing daily the objects 
of their paſſion at the expence of their blood? 
It muſt, in the firſt place, be allowed, that, 


Where the paſſions are molt violent, laws are the 


more neceſſary to keep them under due reſtraint. 
But, ſetting aſide the inſufficieney of laws to 


effect this purpoſe, as is evident from the crimes 


and diſorders to which theſe paſſions daily give 
riſe, we ſhould do well to inquire if theſe evils - 


aid not ſpring up with the laws themſelves: for | 
in this caſe, though the laws ſhould be found 


capable of repreſſing ſuch evils, it is the leaſt 


that might be expected from them; as it is in 


fact no more than giving a check to that miſ- 
chief which would not have happened without 
Let us begin with diſtinguiſhing between the 


_ pliyſical and moral ingredients in the paſſion of 
love. The phyfical part of love is that general 


defire which urges the ſexes to a perſonal union. 


with each other. The moral part is that which 


determines and fixes this deſire excluſively upon 
fome one particular object, or at leaſt gives it a 
greater degree of energy toward the object thus. 
preferred. Now it is eafj to ſee that the moral 

rt of love is a factitious ſentiment, engendered 
dy the cuſtoms of ſociety, and enhanced by the 


women with much care and addreſs, with a view 


to eſtabHſh their empire, and render that ſex 


commanding which ought to obey. This ſenti- 
ment, being founded on certain ideas of beauty 


and merit which a ſavage is not in a ſtate to ac- 


quire, and on compariſons which he is incapa- 


ble of making, muſt be very faint and obſcure 
x3 ” 
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in bim: for as his mind cannot form abſtract 
ideas of proportion and regularity, ſo his heart 


is not more ſuſceptible of the ſentiments of love 
and admiration; which are even inſenſibly pro- 


| duced by our application of thoſe ideas. He 


liſtens ſolely to the deſires which nature has im- 
planted in his conſtitution, and ſeeks not to taſte 


thoſe which he could never acquire; fo that 
every woman equally anfwers his purpoſe. _ | 


Nen in a tate of nature being confined mere- 


ly to what is phyfical in love, and happy enough 


to be ignorant of thoſe excelleneies which ſerve 
to whet the appetite while they increaſe the dif- 
ſieulty of gratifying it, muſt be ſubject to fewer 
and leſs violent fits of that paſſion, and of courſe 
it muſt occafion fewer and leſs violent diſputes 
among them. The imagination, which cauſes 
fo much. diſturbance among us, never ſpeaks to 
the heart of ſavages, who quietly await the im- 
pulſes of nature, yield to them involuntarily, 
and with more pleaſure than ardour; their de- 
fires. never ſurviving the phyſical neceſſity of the 
thing deſired. It is therefore inconteſtable, that 
even love, as well as all the other paſſions, muſt 
have acquired in ſociety that glowing impetuoſi : 


J which makes it fo often fatal to mankind. 


And hence it appears ſo much the more abſurd 


and ridiculous to repreĩent the ſavages as cutting 


one another's throats to indulge their brutality, 
that this opinion is directly contrary to experi : 
ence; the Caribbeans, a people who have as yet 
leaſt of all deviated from a ſtate of nature, bein 
in fact the moſt peaceable in their amours, a. 
the leaſt ſubject, of any exiſting, to the paſſion 
of jealouſy; notwithſtanding they live in a hot 


1 


{ 
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climate, which noms ever adapted . the 
Pallene. N 

With regard to the 3 that may. be 
drawn from the practice of ſeveral ſpecies of 
animals; the males of which fill our poultry- 
yards with blood and ſlaughter, or at certain 
ſeaſons make the fõreſts ring with their quarrels 
for their females ; we mult ſet out with the ex- 
cluſion of all thoſe ſpecies, in:which nature has 
plainly eſtabliſhed relations, in the comparative 
power of the ſexes, different from thoſe which 
ſubſiſt among us: thus we can form no conclu · 
ſion from- the example of fighting cocks that 
will affe& mankind. In thofe — where 
the proportion is better obſerved, their battles 
muſt be owing entirely to the ſcarcity of the fe · 
males in compariſon with the males; br, what 
amounts to the ſame thing, to the intervals du - 
ring which the female refuſes the embraces of 
the males; for af the female admits the male 
but during two months in che year, it is the 
fame as if the number of females. were ſive ſiæthꝭ 
leſs; Not, neither of theſe two chfes is appli- 
cable to the human ſpecies, in which the num» 
ber of females uſually exceeds that of the males; 
and among whom it has never been obſerved, 
not even among ſavages, that the females have, 
like thoſe of other animals, their ſtated times 
of paſſion and indifference. Add to this, that 
among ſeveral ſpecies of the brute; creation, the 
individuals take fire at once, and for fone: time 
all is confuſion and diſorder among them; 4 
ſcene which is never exhibited among the hu- 
man ſpecies, whoſe love is not thus periodical. 
We muſt not conclude, therefore, from the 


* of ſuch animals 2 che enjoyment of 


- the 
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the females, that the caſe. would be the ſame 

with mankind in a. ſtate of nature: and though 
ve might even draw ſuch a concluſion; yet, as 
we ſee theſe conteſts du not exterminate othen 
kind of animals, we have no reaſon to think 
they would be more fatal to ours. It is indeed 
very probable they would do ſtill; leſs miſchief, 
than is done by: conteſts: on the ſame: ſubject in 
a ſtate of ſociety; eſpecially in thoſe countries 
in which, morals being k ſtill held in fame- re- 
pute, the jealouſy: of, lovers, and the vengeance 
of huſbands and wives, are the daily cauſes of 
duels, murders, and even ſometimes, if poſh- 
ble, worſe crimes; the mutual obligation of e- 
ternal fidelity ſerving only to give occaſion to 
adulteries, and the very, laws. of: honour and 
chaſtity neceſſarily. tending to the increaſe: of 
debauchery and the multiplication of abortions. 

Let us conclude: then, that man in a ſtate of 
nature, wandering up and down tlie foreſts, 
without induſtry, without ſpeech, and without 
home; an equal ſtranger to war and to peace; 
without ſtanding in any need of his fellow- crea- 
tures, or having any deſire to hurt them, and 
perhaps even without ſeverally diſtinguiſhing 
them one from another; let us conclude, I fay, 
that being thus ſubject to few paſſions, and 
finding in himſelf all he wanted, he could have 
no ſentiment or knowledge but ſuch as was pro- 
per to his ſituation ;. that he was ſenſible only of 
his actual neceflities, diſregarding every thing 
but what it immediately concerned him to take 
notice of; and that his underſtanding made no 
greater progreſs than his vanity. If by accident 
he made any diſcovery, he could the leſs com- 
municate it to others, as he did not know 1 
A x 18 
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his own children. Every art muſt periſh with 
the inventor, when there was no kind of edu- 
cation among men, generations ſucceeding gene · 
rations without the leaſt progreſs or improve · 


ment; Whilſt, all ſetting out from the ſame - 
points. whole centuries muſt have elapſed in the 


riſm of primitive ages, and the ſpecies be 
already grown old while the indivecudl remain; 
ed ſtill a child. 

If I have expatiated fo largely o on the s 
tion of this primitive ſtate, it is becauſe I had. 
fo. many ancient errors and inveterate prepoſſeſ- 
fions to eradicate, and therefore thought it in- 
cumbent on me to dig to their very root; and 


to exhibit, in a true picture of nature, how 9 


even the natural inequalities of mankind 
from having that reality and influence which 


| ſome writers pretend. 


It is in fact eaſy to ſee, chat many of thoſe 
charaQteriſtical differences which diſtinguiſh 
mankind, are merely the effect of habit and the 
different methods of life adopted in ſociety. 
Thus a robuſt or delicate temperament of body, 


with the ſtrength or weakneſs attached to it, are 
more frequently the effects of an hardy or effe- 


minate method of education than of the origi- 
nal conſtitution. It is the ſame thing with re- 


gard to the powers of the mind; education not 


only making a difference between ſuch as are 
cultivated, and ſuch as are not, but even in- 
creaſing that difference which ſubſiſts among 
tke former, in proportion to their reſpective de- 
grees of culture; even as the diſtance between a 


giant and a dwarf ſetting out on the ſame career 


conſtantly increaſes at every ſtep they take. 
"— if we compare that prodigious * 
N wine 
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which obtains in the education and manner of 


life of the various orders of men in a ſtate of 
ſociety, with the uniformity and ſimplicity of 


mere animal and ſavage life, in which every in- 


dividual is ſupplied with the ſame kind of ali- 
ment, lives exactly in the ſame manner, and 


does exactly the ſame things; it may be eaſily, 
conceived, that the difference between man and 
man in a ſtate of nature muſt be leſs than their | 


difference in a ſtate of ſociety, and that the na- 

tural inequality of mankind muſt be greatly in- 
creaſed by the inequalities of ſocial inſtitutions. 
But, though” nature ſhould really affect, in 
the diſtribution of her gifts, that partiality which 


is imputed to her, what advantage would the 
greateſt of her favourites derive from it, to the 


detriment of others, in a ſtate that admits hardly 
any kind of relation or connection between 
them? Where there is no love, of what advan- 
tage is beauty? Of what uſe is wit to thgle who 


do not converſe, or cunning to thoſe who have 


no buſineſs with others? IL hear every body con- 


ſtantly repeating, that, in ſuch a ſtate, the ſtrong 
; would oppreſs the weak; but let them explain 


to me what they mean by oppreſſion ? Some, it 
is ſaid, would domineer over others, while the 
latter would groan under a ſervile ſubmiſſion to 


their caprices. This indeed is exactly what I 


obſerve to be the caſe in civil ſociety; but I do 
not ſee with what propriety it can be inferred of 


men in a {tate of nature, who could not eaſily 


be brought to conceive what we mean by the 
terms dominion and ſervility. One man, it is 
true, might ſeize on the fruits which another 
had gathered, on the game he had killed, or on 
the cave he had choſen for ſhelter; but how 
„„ VI. * wWouid 
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would he be able to exact obedience of him? 
and what ties of dependance can there be among 
thoſe who have no poſſeſſions? If I am driven, 
for inſtance, from one tree, or diſturbed in any 
one place, what hinders me from going to ſome 
other? Again, ſhould T happen to meet with a 
man ſo much ſtronger than myſelf, and at the 
- ame: time ſo depraved, fo indolent and fo bar- 
| barous, as to compel me to provide his ſuſte- 
" nance while he himſelf ſhould remain idle; 
ſtrong as he is, he mult take care not to have 
his eyes off me a ſingle mament; he muſt bind 
me faſt before he takes his nap, or 1 ſhould cer- 
tainly either knock bim on the head or make 
my eſcape. That is to ſay, he muſt in ſuch a 
caſe voluntarily expoſe himſelf to much greater 
trouble than any he ſeeks to avoid or can give 
me. Nay, aſter all this, let him be off his 
guard ever fo little, let him but turn his head 
aſide at any ſudden noiſe, and I ſhall be inſtant- 
Iy twenty paces, off, loft in the foreſt; my fet- 
ters would be burſt aſunder, and he would never 
ſee me again. 

Without expatiating, 8 any longer on 
particulars, every one muſt ſee that the bonds 
of ſervitude being formed merely by the mutual 
dependance of mankind on each other, and. the 
reciprocal neceſſities that unite them, it is im- 

ſible to make any man a flave, unleſs he be 

irſt reduced to ſuch a fituation as not to be able 
to ſubſiſt without the help of others: a ſituation 
which does not exiſt in a ſtate of nature; in 
which every one therefore is his own maſter, 
and the pretended ri ight of the Rrongeſt i is futile 
ns frivolous. 

Having — that the inequality of- kind 

| : : kin 
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kind is in a manner imperceptible, and that its 
influence is next kin to nothing in a ſtate of na- 
ture; it remains for me to ſhew its origin, and 
_ trace its progreſs in the fueceſſive improvements 

of the human mind. Having ſhewn that hu- 
man perfectibility, or the capacity of man for 
hs improvement, together with the ſocial virtues, 
| and thoſe” other faculties of which natural man 


. was virtually in poſſeſſion, could never be de- 

5 veloped of themſelves; but muſt require the 

e. fortuitous concurrence of many ſoreign cauſes. 

4 which might never happen, and without which 

he muſt remain for ever in his primitive! ſitua» 

* tion; it now remains for me to collect and con- 

I ſider the different accidents which may have 5 

er improved the human underſtanding by depra- 

72 ving 'the ſpecies, having made him wigked by 

a 3 making him ſociable 3 and to bring him and the 

ad world from that early period to the point at 

"ey which we now behold them. = OED 

| I confeſs, that, as the events I am going to 

4 deſcribe might have happened in many various. 
ways, I have nothing to determine my choice - 

5 dut conjeQtures : but ſuch conjectures become 

FA in ſome meaſure reaſons, when they are not only 

15 the moſt probable that can be dfawn from the na- 

he ture of things, but the 'only means of inveſti- 

. gating the truth. The conſequences, how - 

bis ever, which I mean to deduce, will not be bare- 

ble by conjectural; as, on the principles juſt laid 

wy down, it is impoſſible to form any other theory 

in that would not furniſh the ſame arguments, and 

er. from which I might not draw the ſame con- 

ile cluſions. 205 1 5 

4 This will be a ſufficient apology for my not 

in expatiating particularly on the manner in Which, 
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the lapſe of time'compenſates for the little pro- 


bability in the events; on the ſurpriſing power 


of trivial cauſes, whoſe action is conſtant ; on 
the impoſſibility that ſubſiſts, on the one hand, 


of deſtroying certain hypotheſes, if on the other 


we cannot give them that degree of certain 


which attends on known matters of fact; on its 


being within the province of hiſtory, when two 


facts are propoſed as real, to be connected by a 


ſeries of intermediate facts unknown, or ſup- 


poſed to be fo, to ſupply ſuch facts as may ac- 
tually connect them; and in the province of 


philoſophy, when hiſtory is ſilent, to appoint ſi- 


milar facts to ſerve the ſame end; and in fine, 
on the influence of ſimilitude, with regard to 


events, in reducing facts to a much ſmaller 


number of different claſſes than is commonly i- 


| magined. It is ſufficient for me juſt to hint 
_ theſe objeAs to the conſideration of my judges 
and to have ſo managed the matter that com- 


mon readers had no occaſion to conſider them 
at all. OE WIE 2g at veg 
PAR TT HE SECOND. 
"PHE firſt perſon, who, having - incloſed. a 


1 piece of ground, bethought himſelf of- 
ſaying, This is mine, and found people ſimple 


enough to believe him, was the real founder of 


civil ſociety. . From how many crimes, battles, 
and murders, from how many horrors and miſf- 


fortunes, would not that man have ſaved man- 


kind, who ſhould have pulled up the ſtakes, or 
filled up the ditch, crying out to his fellows, 
is impoſtor ; you are 


«© Beware of liſtening to t a 
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undone if you once forget that the fruits of the. 


earth belong to us all, and chat the earth itſelf 
belongs to nobody.“ But there is great proba - 
bility They things were arrived to ſuch a pitch, 
that they could no longer continue in the ſame 
ſtate: for this-idea of property depends ſo much 


on prior ideas, which could only be ſucceſſively 


acquired, that it could not be ſuggeſted all at 
once to the human mind. Mankind muſt have 
made a very conſiderable progreſs, they muſt 
have amaſſed: a great ſtock of knowledge and 
induſtry, which they muſt alſo have tranſmitted: 
and increaſed from age to age, before they ar- 
rived at this laſt term of a ſtate of nature. Let 
us recur therefore ſtill farther back; and endea- 
vour to trace, under one point of view, that flow- 
ſucceſſion of events and diſcoveries as they _ 
eeeded in their natural order. | 
Man's firſt ſentiment was that of his own ex-- 
iſtence, and his firſt care that of ſelf-preſervation.. 
'Phe produce of the earth furniſhed him with 
the means, and inſtinct directed him in the uſe 
of them. Hunger and other appetites made 
him at various times experience various modes 
of exiſtence: among. theſe there was one which: 
_ - urged him to the propagation of his ſpecies ; a 
blind propenſity, that, having nothing to do with 
| the heart, produced only. an» act merely ani- 
mal! This defire once gratified, the two ſexes: 
had nothing farther. to do with each other; 5 
even the offspring of their embraces caring as 
little for its n as ſoon as it. could do with 
out her. i 2 
Such was the en of infant man; ſuck: . 
the life of an animal limited at firſt to mere ſen-- 
3 and hardly profiting 'by the gifts be-- 
| 3 . ſtowedi 
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202 ON THE INEQUALITY 
| ſtowed on him by nature, much leſs capable of 


But difficulties ſoon preſented themſelves, and 
it became neceſſary to learn to ſurmount them: 


the height of the trees, which prevented his ga- 


thering their fruits; the competition of other 
animals defirous of the ſame fruits; the ferocit 
of thoſe who attacked his perſon; all theſe things 
_ obliged him to apply himſelf to bodily exerciſes. 


. It was neceſſary for him to be active, fwift of 
foot, and vigorous in flight. Thoſe natural 


entertaining a thought of forcing them from her. 


weapons, ſtones and ſticks, were eaſily found. 


Thus ſurmounting the obſtacles of nature, he | 


learned to contend, in caſes of neceſſity, with o- 
ther animals, and to difpute the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence even with other men, or to indemnify 
himſelf for what he was forced to give up to a 

ſtronger. 6 3 


In proportion as the ſpecies grew more nume- 
rous, the cares of individuals would increaſe. 
The difference of ſoils, climates, and ſeaſons, 
would introduce ſome difference of courſe into 
their manner of living. Barren years, from 
long and ſharp winters, or ſcorching ſummers 
parching the fruits of the earth, would require 
them to be more than ordinarily induſtrious. 


On the the ſea-ſhore and the banks of rivers, 


they would invent the hook and line, and be- 


come fiſhermen. In the foreſts, they would 
make bows and arrows, and become huntſmen 
and warriours. In cold countries, they would 


clothe themſelves with the ſkins of the beaſts i 


they bad ſlain. The lightning, a volcano, or 
ſome lucky incident, brought them acquainted 
with ſire; a new relief againſt the rigour of 
winter: they next learned the way to —_ 
MEER 7 * 
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this element; then, the method to 1 it 
when extinguiſhed; and at length, that of uſing 
it to prepare the fleſh of animals, which before 
5 hoy had been accuſtomed to devour raw. | 
This repeated application of different beings 
to himſelf, and of one to the other, would na- 
turally give riſe in the human mind to the per- 
ceptions of certain relations between them. 
Thus, for example, the relations which we de- 
note by the terms great, little, ftrong, weak, 
ſwift, flow, fearful, bold, and the like, being 
_ occaſionally and almoſt inſenſibly compared, 
would at length produce in him a kind of reflec- 
tion, or rather a mechanical fort of prudence, 
which indicated to him the precautions moſt ne- 
ceſſary to his ſecurity. | 
The new lights which would reſult from this 
developement, would augment his ſuperiority 
over other animals, by making him ſenſible of 
it. He would now endeavour, therefore, to 
enſnare them; would play them a thouſand 
tricks; and though many of them might ſurpaſs 
_ him in ſwiftneſs or in ſtrength, he would in 
time become the maſter of ſome and the tyrant 
over others. - 
It is hence that man, Kh 8 0 he firſt looked 
into himſelf, felt the firſt emotion of human 
; pride; and "INE it was, that, at a time when he 
- ſcarce knew how to diſtinguiſh the different or- 
ders of beings, yet by looking upon himſelf as 
the firſt of animals; as one of a ſuperior ſpecies, 
he prepared the way, at a diſtance, for aſſuming 
pre- eminence as an individual. 
Other men, it is true, were not then to him 
what they now are to us, and he had hardly any 
"wen court with them than he had 5 
| Other 
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other animals; yet they were not neglected in 
his obſervations. The conformities which he 
might in time diſcover between them, and be- 
tween himſelf and his female, led him to form 
a judgment of others which might not then be: 
perceptible; and finding that they all behaved: 
as he himſelf would probably have done in like 
circumſtances, he naturally inferred that their 


manner of thinking and acting was altogether 


conformable to his own. This important truth, 


bdeing once impreſſed deeply on bis mind, would 


induce him, from a preſentiment more certain 

and much quicker than any kind of argument, 
to purſue he beſt rules of conduct which he 
ought to obſerve towards them for his. own: ſe· 
curity and advantage. 

Taught by experience, that the ove of hap- 
| mow is the ſole motive of all human actions, 
© he now found himſelf in a capacity to diſtinguiſh. 
the few caſes in which mutual intereſt might 
juſtify him in relying upon the aſſiſtance of his 
fellows ; and alſo thoſe, which are ſtill fewer, 
wherein a concurrence of jarring intereſts might 
give cauſe to ſuſpect it. In the former caſe, he 


Joined in the ſame herd with them, or at fartheſt 


min ſome kind of looſe affociation, that laid no 
tie or reſtraint on its members, and laſted no. 
longer than the tranfitory occaſion that formed 


it. In the latter cafe, every one ſought his own. 


private advantage, either by open force if he was 

ſtrong enough, or by addreſs and cunning if he 

found himſelf the weakeſt. 

In this manner, mankind miglit have 1 
fibly acquired ſome groſs ideas of mutual en- 

gagements, and the advantages of fulfilling- 

8 * ſo far as their preſent and 
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apparent intereſt was concerned: for, with re- 
gard to foreſight, they were perfect ſtrangers to 

it; and were ſo far from troubling themſelves 

about a futurity far diſtant, that they hardly en- 
tertained a thought of the morrow. If a deer 
was to be taken, every one ſaw, that, in order 
to ſucceed, he muſt abide faithfully by his poſt: 


burt if a hare happened to come within the reach 


of any one of them, it is not to be doubted that 
he purſued it without ſcruple; and, having 
ſeized his prey, cared very little if by ſo doing 
he occaſioned his companions to miſs of catching 
the deer. | pe een nd dh ron 8 Gon 
It is eaſy to conceive that ſuch kind of inter- 
courſe would not require a language much more 


refined than that of rooks or monkeys, who aſ- - 


' - ſociate together much to the ſame purpoſe and 
in the ſame manner. Inarticulate cries, a mul- 
tiplicity of geſtures, and ſome imitative ſounds, 
muſt have been for a long time the univerſal 
language of our ſpecies z by adding to which, 
in every country, ſome conventional articulate 
ſounds, (of which, as I have already intimated, 
the firſt inſtitution is not very eaſy to explain, ) 
particular languages were produced; but thoſe 

rude and imperfect, and nearly ſuch as are now 

to be found among ſeveral ſavage nations. Hur- 
ried on by the rapidity of time, by the abun- 
dance of things I have to ſay, and by the almoſt 
inſenſible progreſs of things in their beginnings, 
I paſs over in an inſtant a multitude of ages; 
for the ſlower the events were in their ſucceſſion, 
the quicker may I be allowed. to be in their de- 
ſcription. . . | Eads Eu 

Theſe firſt improvements.enable mankind, at 
length, to make others with. greater ſucceſs and 
| 6 : rapidity. 
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206 ON THE INEQUALITY _ 
rapidity. In proportion as they grew enlight- 
ened, they grew induſtrious. - They ceaſed to 
fall aſleep under the firſt tree or in the firſt cave 
that afforded them caſual ſhelter ; but, lighting 

upon ſome flints, reſembling ſpades and hatchets, 
they made uſe of them to dig up the earth, and 
to cut down trees; with the branches of which 

they built themſelves huts, which they after - 
wards plaiſtered over with clay and dirt. This 
was the æra of a firſt revolution, productive of 
the eſtabliſhment and diſtinction of families; 
and introductive of a kind. of property, the 
ſource perhaps of a thoufand conteſts and quar- 
rels. As the ſtrongeſt, however, were very 
probably the firſt who made themſelves cabins, 
as they were ſenfible they ſhould be able to de- 
fend them, it may be concluded that the weak 
found it much cafier and ſafer to imitate, than 
to attempt to diſſodge them: ant as to thoſe who 
were once provided with cabins, none could 
have any great inducement to appropriate that 
of his neighbour 3 not indeed fo much becauſe 
xt did not to him, as becauſe it could be 
of no uſe to him, being already provided; and 
as beſides he muſt expoſe himſeif to a deſperate 
battle with the occupier, before he could make 
kami aber of ie. oh io tt : 

The firſt expanſions of the human heart were 

the effects of a novel ſituation, which united 

huſbands and wives, parents and children, un- 
der one roof. The habit of living thus together 
_ ſoon gave riſe to the molt delighttul ſentiments 
the human heart is capable of entertaining; viz. 
conjugal love, and paternal affeQtion. Every fa- 
mily became a little ſociety, by ſo much the 

more intimately united as liberty and * 

B | Ca 


| cal attachment were the only bonds of their 


the progreſs of language, by rendering it daily 
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union. The ſexes, whoſe manner of life had 
been hitherto the ſame, began now to adopt dif- 
ferent cuſtoms and manners. The women be- 
came more ſedentary, and uſed to ftay at home 


with their children, while the men went abroad 


in ſearch of their common ſubſiſtence. By living 
alſo a little more at their eaſe, both ſexes began 
to loſe ſomething of their ſtrength and ferocity : 


but, if individuals became, on the one hand, 


leſs able to encounter ſeparately the wild beaſts, 
they were, on the other hand, more readily 
called together to make a general reſiſtance. _ 

The fimplicity and folitude of man's life in 
this new ſituation, the . paucity of his wants, 


and the implements he had invented to ſatisfy 
them, leaving him a great deal of leiſure, he 
employed it to furniſh himſelf with many con- 


veniences unknown to his fathers: and this was 
the firſt yoke he inadvertently impoſed on him- 


ſelf, and the firſt ſouree of the evils he prepared 


for his deſcendants. For, beſides continuing 
thus to enervate both body and mind, theſe con- 
veniences loling by uſe almoſt all their fitneſs to 


pleaſe, and even degenerating into real conve - 


niences, the want of them became far more dif- . 
agreeable: than the poſſeſſion of them had been 
agreeable. They would have been unhappy to loſe 
them, tho' the poſſeſſion of them did not make 
them happy. = 

One may diſcover a little better here how the _ 
uſe of ſpeech inſenſibly took place, and improved 


in each family; and may form a conjecture alſo. 2 


concerning the manner in which various parti- 
cular cauſes might have extended and aecelerated 


more 


= 
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more neceſſary. Earthquakes or inundations 


___ cauſed inhabited diſtrifts to be ſurrounded with 


_ chaſms or waters. The violent revolutions that 
have happened in the globe tore off portions 
from the continent, and conſtituted iſlands. It 
is readily conceived, that among men thus col- 
lected and compelled to live together, a general 
idiom of ſpeech muſt have taken place much ear- 
her than among thoſe who ſtill wandered thro' 
the foreſts of the continent. Thus it is very 
\ poſſible, that after their firſt eſſays in navigation, 
the iſlanders brought over the uſe of ſpeech to 
the continent: and it is at leaft very probable, 
that communities and languages were firſt eſta- 


bliſhed in iſlands, and even came to ſome per- 


fection there before either of them were known 
to the inhabitants of the continent. 

Every thing began now to change its alped. 
Mankind, heretofore vagrant in the woods; by 
taking to a more ſettled manner of life, flocked 


gradually together, formed ſeparate bodies, and 
at length in every country a diſtinct nation, 


united by character and manners; not by any 
regulations or laws; but by an uniformity of 
life, a ſameneſs of ſubſiſtence, and the common 


influence of the climate. A permanent vicinage 
could not fail of producing, at length, ſome kind 


of connection between different families. Among 


the young people of both ſexes, living in conti- 
. guous cabins, the tranſient commerce required 


by nature ſoon induced another kind not leſs 
agreeable, but from their matual intercourſe 


more permanent. Men began now to examine 


into the difference of objects, and to make com- 


pariſons; they acquired 1mperceptibly the ideas 


of beauty and wetis, which ſoon gave to 
. a | n- 


— 
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ſentiments of preference and diſtinction. In 


| conſequence of ſeeing each other often, they 


could not do without ſeeing each other conſtant · 
ly. A tender and agreeable mode of ſentiment 
inſinuated itſelf into the ſoul, which the leaſt 
oppoſition converted into an impetuous fury : 
love gave birth to jealouſy ; diſcord triumphed, . 
and human blood was ſacrificed: to the gentleſt 
of all the paſſions. 3% 
In proportion to the progreſs of ideas and ſen- 
timents, and as the head and the heart proceed 
in their exereiſe, mankind go on to lay aſide 
their original wildneſs; their private connections 
becoming every day more intimate as their ge- 
neral limits grow extenſive. They accuſtom 


themſelves now to aſſemble round a large tree; 


while ſinging and dancing, the genuine offspring 
of love and leiſure, become the amuſement, or 
rather the occupation, of men and women thus 
aſſembled together and having nothing elſe to do. 
Every one begins to reſpect another, and to be 
deſirous of having reſpect paid him in turn; 
and thus a value becomes affixed to public e- 
ſteem. Whoever ſings or dances belt, who- 
ever is the handſomeſt, the Rrongeſt, the moſt 
dexterous, or the molt eloquent, becomes the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed; and this was the firſt ſtep 
toward inequality, and at the ſame time toward 
vice. From theſe firſt diſtinctions aroſe, on one 
fide, vanity and contempt; and, on the other, 
ſhame and envy : the fermentation cauſed by 
which new leavens, produced at length com- 


binations the moſt fatal to innocence and hap- 
pineſs. 8 


As ſoon as men began to ſhew each other 
mutual eſteem, and the idea of reſpect had got 
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footing, in the mind, every one of courſe put in 


his claim to it, and it became impoſlible to re- 


fuſe it to any with impunity. Hence aroſe: the 


firſt obligations of civility. even among ſavages ; 
and hence every intended injury became an af-. 
front; becauſe, beſides the hurt which might 
reſult from it, the party injured was certain to 
find in it a contempt for his perſon often more 
inſupportable than Te hurt itſelf. . 
bus it is that every man reſenting the con- 
tempt ſhewn for him by others, in proportion to 


\ his opinion of himſelf, revenge became terrible, 


and mankind by degrees became ſanguinary and 


cruel. Such was preciſely the ſtate to which 


moſt of the ſavage nations, which are known to 
us, were arrived: and it is for want of having 
made a proper diſtinction in our ideas, and re- 
marking how very far they were from being in 


a ſtate of nature, that ſo many writers have pre- 


Cipitately concluded that man is naturally cruel, 
and requires civil inſtitutions to ſoſten him; 
whereas nothing is more mild and gentle than 
man in his primitive ſtate, when placed by na- 
ture at an equal diſtance from the ſtupidity of 
brutes and the fatal ingenuity of civilized man. 


Equally confined by inſtinct and reaſon. to the 


ſole care of guarding againſt the miſchiefs which 


threaten. him, he is reſtrained by natural com- 


paſſion from doing any injury to others; to which 
he has not the leaſt inducement even. in return 
for injuries received. For, according to. the 


axiom of the ſagacious Mc Locke, There can be 


no injury, where there is no property. _ 
But it muſt be remarked, that the ſociety thus 
formed, and the relations once eſtabliſhed among 
mankind, required. of them qualities different 
| : from 
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from thoſe which they poſſeſſed from their pri- 


mitive conſtitution. A ſenſe of morality: be- 
ginning now to introduce itſelf into human ac- 
tions, and every one, before the inftitution 


of laws, being his own judge and avenger of 


the injuries done him, that goodneſs which 
was ſuitable enough to a pure ſtate of nature, 


was no longer that which agreed with an in- 


fant ſtate of ſociety. It was requiſite that 
puniſnments ſhould be made more ſevere in 
proportion as the opportunities of offending be- 
came more frequent, and that the dread of ven- 
geance ſhould ſtand in the place of the terror of 


the law... | 
Thus, though men were become leſs patient, 


and their naural compaſſion had already ſuffered 
ſome diminution, this period of the expanſion 
of the human faculties, keeping a juſt mean be+ 
tween the indolence of his primitive ſtate and 


the preſent petulant activity of our ſelf-· love; it 
muſt have been the moſt happy and durable e- 


poch of human life. The more we reflect on it, 
the more we ſhall find, that this ſtate was the 
leaſt ſubject of any other to change; the very 
beſt that could be, for mankind; and a ſtate, 
out of which nothing could have drawn him, 
but ſome ſiniſter accident, which it had been 
better for the publie good had never happened. 
The example of the ſavages, moſt of whom 
have been found in this ſtate, ſeems indeed to 
prove that mankind were formed ever to remain 
in it; that this ſituation was the real youth and 


vigour of the world; and that all ſubſequent im- 


provements have been apparently ſo many ſteps 
toward the perfection of the individual, but in 
reality to the decrepitude of the ſpecies. 4:4 
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Zo long as men reſted content with their ru- 
ſtic cabins; ſo long as they were fatisfied with 
clothes made of the' ſkins of other animals, and 
the uſe of thorns andyfiſh-bones in ſewing theſe 
kins together; ſo long as they conſidered fea- 
thers and ſhells as ſufficient ornaments of dreſs; 
and continued to paint their bodies of different 
colours, to improve and adorn their bows and 
arrows, to form with ſharp-edged ſtones their 
fiſhing boats or clumſy inſtruments of muſic; 
in a word, ſo long as they undertook ſuch per- 
ſormances only as a fingle perſon could execute, 
and abided by ſuch arts as did not require the 
joint labours of ſeveral hands, they lived free, 
healthy, honeſt, and happy; at leaſt ſo far as 
their nature would admit of, continuing to en- 
joy all the pleaſures of a mutual and independ- 
ent intercourſe. But from the inſtant they be- 
gan to ſtand in need of each other's aſſiſtance; 
trom the moment in which it appeared advan- 
tageous to any one man to poſſeſs the quantit 
of proviſions neceflary for two, all equality diſ- 
appeared, property introduced itſelf, induſtry 
became indiſpenſible; vaſt foreſts became ſmi- 
ling fields, which it was found neceſſary for 
mips to cultivate with the ſweat of his brow, 
and in which ſlavery and miſery were ſeen pre- 
_—_—_ to germinate and grow up with the har- f 
ve | 
Metallurgy and e e were the two arts 
whoſe invention produced this grand revolution. 
The poets tell us it was gold and ſilver, but 
the philoſophers aſſure us it was iron and corn, 
which firſt civilized man, and ruined human- 
kind. Thus both one and the other were un- 
known to the ſavages of America, who for that 
| reaſon 


| 
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reaſon: have ſtill continued ſavage: there are na- 
tions alſo who ſeem to have continued in a ſtate 
of barbariſm while they exerciſed only one of 


theſe arts without the other. And one of. the 


beſt reaſons, perhaps, that can be given why 
Europe hath been, if not ſooner, at leaſt more 
conſtantly and better civilized than the other 


parts of the world, is, that it is at once the moſt 


abundant 1 in iron and the moſt fertile in corn. 

It is very difficult to conjecture how mankind 
came firſt to know the nature and uſe of iron; 
for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe they ſhould think 


of digging the ore out of the mine, and preparing 


it for ſmelting, before they knew. what would 
be the conſequence of the proceſs. On the o- 
ther hand, we have the leſs reaſon to ſuppoſe 
this diſcovery the effect of any accidental fire, 


as mines are only formed in barren places bare 


of trees and plants, ſo that it looks as if nature 
had taken ſome pains to keep ſo hurtful a ſecret 
from us. There remains, therefore, only the 


extraordinary incident of ſome volcano; which, 


by ejecking metallic ſubſtances already fuſed, 
might ſuggeſt to the ſpectators a notion of imi- 
tating the proceſs. of nature in that operation. 
And we muſt even conceive them, after all, poſ- 
feſſed of an uncommon ſhare of fortitude as well 


as ſoreſight, to undertake fo laborious a work, 
with ſo diſtant a view to the advantages that 


might - reſult from it; yet theſe qualities are 
rarely thus united in minds more improved than 
we ean ſuppoſe thoſe of theſe firſt diſeoverers. 

With regard to agrieulture, the principles of 


it were known long before they were put im 


practice; and it is indeed hardiy poſſible that 


men, conſtantly. employed in — ſube 


01 8 3 ſiſtence: 
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ſiſtence from plants and trees, ſhould not rea · 
dily acquire a knowledge of the means made uſe 
of by nature for the propagation of vegetables. 
It was in all probability very late, however, be- 
fore their induſtry took that turn, either becauſe 
trees, which together with their land and water 
game afforded them ſufficient food, did not re- 
quire their attention; or becauſe chey were ig- 
norant of the uſe of corn, or deſtitute of inſtru - 
ments to cultivate it; or becauſe they wanted 
foreſight in reſpect to future exigencies; or 
laſtly, becauſe they were deſtitute of the means 
of preventing others rs, them of the e 
of their labours. 11 1 n 

On their r more n it is na- 
turk to conceive that they began, by the help 
of ſharp ſtones and pointed ſticks, to cultivate a 
few pulſe or roots round about their cabins 
though it was long before they knew the method 
_ of dreſſing corn, or were provided with the im- 
plements neceſſary to raiſe it in any large quan- 
tity: not to mention how requiſite it is, in or- 
der to follow the buſineſs of huſbandry, to con- 
ſent to a preſent loſs, in order to reap a future 
gain; a precaution very foreign to the turn of 
mind in a ſavage; who, as I before obſerved, 
bardly foreſees in the Ong what dal ſhall 
have occaſion for at night. 
The invention of other arts mm; thirefure 
have been neceflary to compel mankind to ap- 
ply to that of agriculture. No ſooner were ar- 


_ tificers wanted to ſmelt and forge iron, than 


other labourers were required to maintain them; 
while the more hands were employed in manu- 
faQtures, the fewer were left to provide ſub- 


10 
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to be furniſhed with food continued the ſame: 
and as ſome required commodities in exchange 
for their iron, the reſt at length diſcovered the 
method of making iron ſerve to the multiplica- 
tion of commodities. By this means the arts of 
huſbandry and agriculture were eſtabliſned on 
the one hand, and the art of working metals, 
and multiplying the uſes of them, on the other. 
As the earth was cultivated, it was neceſſarily 
diſtributed and parcelled out among the culti- 
vators. Hence came property, and, that once 
acknowledged, the firſt rules of juſtice : for, 
before every one could be ſecured in the enjoy- 
ment of his own, it was neceſſary for him to 
have ſomething to enjoy. Beſides, as men be- 
gan to look forward into futurity, and were all 
in poſſeſhon, more or leſs, of ſomething capable 
of being loſt, every one of them in particular 
had reaſon to apprehend that repriſals would be 
made on him for any injury he might do to an- 
other. 'This origin is ſo much the more natu- 
ral, as it is impoſſible to conceive how property 
can be deduced from any thing but manual la- 
bour: for what elſe can a man add to things 
which he does not originally create, to have 
any pretence to property in them? It is the 
huſbandman's labour alone that, giving him a 
title to the produce of the ground he has tilled, 
gives him a claim alſo to the land itſelf, at leaſt 
till he hath reaped the fruits of his labour; 
which claim, being continued from year to 
year, forms a conſtant poſſeſſion which cally 
transforms itſelf into property, 

When the ancients, ſays Gotius, gave to 
Ceres the: title of Legiſlatrix, and to a feſtival 
celebrated i in her honour the name of Theſmo- 


Phoria, 
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„they gave the people by that to under- 
| Rand, that dhe didtribofion of 2545 was produc- 
tive of a new ſpecies of right z that is to ſay, a 
right -of property different from that which is 
deducible from the law of nature. 
Things being thus ſituated, an 8 mighe | 


5 have been kept up, had the talents of individuals 


been all equal, and if the uſe of iron, for exam - 
ple, and the conſumption of commodities, had 
conſtantly held an exact proportion with each 
other. But as this proportion had nothing to 
ſupport it, it was ſoon broken through : the 
ſtrongeſt performed the moſt labour; the cun- 
ningeſt turned his labour to beſt account; the 
moſt ingenious deviſed methods to diminiſh his 
labour: the huſbandman wanted more iron, or 
the ſmith more corn; and while both laboured 
equally, the one gained a great deal by his work, 
while the other could hardly ſupport bimſelf. 
Thus it is that natural inequality diſplays itſelf 
inſenſibly with that of combination; and — the 
difference of mankind, unfolded by that of cir- 
cumſtances, becomes more ſenſible in its effects, 
and begins to have an influence in tbe: fame 
ar "eng over the lot of individuals. 
Tbings once arrived at this pitch, it is whe | 
to conceive the reſt. I ſhall not detain the read» 
er with a deſcription of the ſueceſſive inventions 
of other arts, the improvements of language, the 
trial and employment of talents, the inequality 
of fortunes, the uſe and abuſe of wealth, nor of 
all thoſe particulars which attend on theſe, and 
which are eafily ſuggeſted. I ſhall confine my - 
felf to the taking a flight view of munkind 
| n in this new ſituation of things. 
n then, all the human faculties deve- 
. ped; 
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loped; the memory and imagination in full 


play; ſfelf-love become intereſted ; reaſon ren- 


dered active; and the mind arrived almoſt at the 
higheſt point of its perfection. Behold all the 


natural qualities put in action; the rank and 


condition of every man aſſigned him, not mere- 
ly as to his ſhare of property and his power to 
ſerve or injure others, but alſo as to genius, 
beauty, ſtrength or addreſs, merit or talents: 
and theſe being the only qualities capable of 
commanding reſpect, it of courſe preſently be- 
comes neceſſary to poſſeſs, or to affect them. 

It became now the intereſt of men to appear 
what they really were not. To be and to /eem, 
became two things totally different; and thus 
from this neceſſary diſtinction ſprung inſolent 
pomp and artful knavery, with all the numerous 
vices that compoſe their train. On the other 
hand, free and independent as mankind were 


before, they were now, in conſequence of a mul- 
tiplicity of new wants, brought under ſubjec- 
tion, as it were, to every thing in nature, and 


particularly to one another; each becoming in 
ſome degree a ſlave even in becoming a maſter: 
if rich, they ſtood in need of the ſervices of o- 
thers; if poor, of their aſſiſtance; even medio- 
crity itſelf not enabling them to do without each 
other. Man muſt now, therefore, have been 
perpetually employed in getting others to inte- 
reſt themſelves in his happineſs, and in making 
them apparently at leaſt, if not really, find their 
advantage in promoting his own. Thus he 
muſt have been ſly and artful in his behaviour 
to ſome, and imperious and cruel to others; 


being laid under a kind of neceſſity to uſe all 


thoſe perſons: ill of whom he ſtood in need, 


when 
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when he could not awe them into a compliance 
with his will, and did not judge it his intereſt 
to purchaſe ſuch 3 at the MPN 555 
bens really uſeful to tbe. 

In fine, inſatiable been the thirſt of rai- 
Gow; their reſpective fortunes, not fo much from 
real want as from the defire of ſurpaſſing others, 
mult inſpire all mankind with a vile propenfity 
to injure each other, and with a ſecret jealouſy, | 
by ſo much the more dangerous; as it puts on 
the face benevolence, to carry its point with the 
greater ſecurity. In a word, rivalry and com- 
petition on the one hand, jarring and oppoſite 
intereſts on the other, together with a ſecret de- 
Gre'on both of profiting at the expence of others, 
_ univerſally prevailed. © Alt theſe evils were tbe 
firſt effects of property, and the vor earring mes 
tinue of growing inequality. 

Before the invention of figns to reptbent 
riches, wealth could hardly conſiſt in any rhing 
but lands and cattle, the only genuine property 
men ean poſſeſs.” But, when inheritances were 


ſo much inereaſed as to 6ccupy whole countries 


and border on each other, it became impoſſible 
for one man to aggrandize himſelf but at the 
expence of ſome other; at the ſame time the 
fupernumeraries, who had been too weak or 
too indolent to make ſuch acquiſitions, and were 
grown poor without ſuſtaining any loſs, becauſe 
while they faw every thing changed around 
them they remained ſtill the ſame; theſe, I ſay, 
were obliged to receive their ſubſiſtence, or ſteal 
it, from the rich; whence there ſoon appeared, 
according to the different characters of each, 
dominion and flavery, or violence and ra 
no et on their part, had hardly begun to 
talte 
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taſte the pleaſure of command, before they dif- 
dained all others, and, making uſe of their old 
ſlaves to acquire new, thought of nothing but 


ſubduing and enflaving their neighbours; juſt 
like thoſe ravenous wolves, which, having once 


taſted of human fleſh, deſpiſe every other food, 


and ſeek only to devour men for ever after. 

It is thus that the moſt powerful or the moſt 
miſerable, conſidering their reſpective might or 
miſery as a kind of claim, to the poſſeſſions of o- 
thers, equivalent, in their opinion, to that of 
property; the equality being once broken thro', 
the breach of it was attended with the moſt ter · 
rible diſorders. It is thus that the uſurpations 
of the rich, the thefts of the poor, and the un- 
bridled paſſions of both ſuppreſſing the cries of 
natural compaſſion and the feeble voice of ju- 
ſtice, rendered mankind. avaricious, ambitious, 
and vicious. Between the title of the ſtrongeſt 
and that of the firſt occcupier, there aroſe per- 
petual, conflicts, which, never ended but in bat- 
tles and bloodſhed (17.) The infant ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, thus admitted a horrid ſtate of war; while 
mankind, thus harraſſed and depraved, were no 
longer capable of retreat, or renouncing the fatal 
acquiſitions they had made; but, labouring, in 
ſnort, by the. abuſe of thoſe faculties, which do 


them ſo-much honour, merely to their own con- 


fuſion, brought themſelves. to the very brink of 
ruin. 


Attonitus novitate mali, diveſque miſerque, 
Effugere optat opes ; et qua modo voverat odit. 


It is impoſſible that men ſhould not at length 
reflect on a ſituation ſo wretched, and on the 
calamities that overwhelmed * The rich 

11 5 | "- "mug, 
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muſt, in particular, have preſently been made 
ſenſible how much they ſuffered by a conſtant 
ſtate of war, of which they bore all the expence; 
and in which, though all riſked their lives, they 
alone riſked their properties. Beſides, however 
ſpeciouſly they might colour over their uſurpa- 
tions, they knew in fact that they were founded 


| | on precarious and falſe titles; ſo that others 


might deprive them by force, of what they by 
force acquired, without their having any room 


' to complain of injuſtice. Nay, even thoſe who 


were enriched by their own induſtry, could 
_ ſcarce found their property on better claims. It 
was in vain any one repeated, © I built this 
« well; I gained this ſpot by my induſtry.” 
Who gave you the limits? it might be objected; 
and what right have you to demand payment of 
us for doing what we did not require you ? 
Are you ignorant that numbers of your fellow- 
creatures are ſtarving for want of what you 
poſſeſs in ſuperfluity? you ought to have had 
the expreſs and nerd conſent of mankind, 
to appropriate to yourſelf more of their common 
ſubſiſtence than comes to your own private 
ſhare. Deſtitute of valid reaſons to juſtify and 
ſufficient force to defend himſelf; capable of 
cruſhing individuals with eaſe, but eaſily cruſh- 
ed himſelf by a troop of banditti; one againſt all, 
and incapable, on account of mutual jealouſy, 
to join with his equals againſt numerous ene- 
mies united by the common hopes of plunder, 
the rich man, thus urged by neceſſity, concei- 
ved at length the profoundeſt project that ever 
entered the mind: this was to employ in his fa- 
vour, the forces even of thoſe who attacked him, 
to make allies of his adverſaries, to infpire —_ 
R Ok. wit 
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with different maxims, and kn them to a- 


5 

r dore other inſtitutions as favourable to — 5 
; the law of nature was prejudicial. _ 

7 With this view, after having repreſented to 
r his neighbours the honour of 2 f tuation which 
: armed e HANES man againſt another, rendering 
| their ons as. burdenſome as their wa 

8 were —— and; in which no ſafety. —_ | 
y be expected either for the rich or the poor, he 
5 readily deviſed plauſible arguments to make them 
> cloſe with his deſign. Let us join, ſaid he, 
d t to guard the weak from oppreſſion, to lay a 5 
Ft <« reſtraint on the ambitious, and ſecure to every 
8 <« man the poſſeſſion of what belongs to him; 
5 cc let us inſtitute rules of juſtice and peace, to 
I; « which all may. be obliged to conform with- 
f 44 out exception of perſons; rules that may in 
2 « ſome meaſure make amends for the caprices 
2 cc of fortune, by ſubjecting equally the power - 
6 4 ful and the weak to the obſervance of obliga- 
d « tions that ſhall be reciprocal. Let us, in a 
k words inſtead of turning our forces againſt 
1 ie outſelves, collect them in, a ſupreme power, 
e « which may may govern us by wiſe laws, may 
4 &, protect and defend all the members of the 
of « aſſociation, repulſe their common enemies, 
"A « and maintain a conſtant harmony among us.“ 
1, A much ſhorter harrangue-/to this purpoſe 
„ | woali have been ſufficient to impoſe on men ſo 
. little cultivated, and eaſily ſeduced; eſpecially _ 
bs as they had too many diſputes among themſelves 
35 to live without arbiters, and too much ambition 
ir | and avarice to ſubſiſt long without maſters. All 
. ran headlong into the yoke, in hopes of ſecu- 
1 ring their liberty; for they had juſt wit enough 
"hy to perceive the conveniences of a political eſta- 
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bliſhment z/ they had not experience 'enou; 80 to 


moſt capable among them to diſcern theſe dan- 


gers were the very perſons who expected to be- 
neſit by them; and even the moſt prudent of 
them ſh#pe® dt not expedient to ſacrifice one 
Tr Ber their freedom to enſure the other j even 


8s 4a man;  dangerowſly- wounded” in his arm, 
parts with it, though reluctantly, to fave” the 
reſt of his body. $ eee 


Such was, or it 4d natural to ſuphote wiphe 
- Have been; the origin of ſociety and laws; which . 


added to the fetters of the poor, and gave new 


power of dominion to the rich (518); which 


enable them to foreſee the dangers of it. "The 


brought irretrievable deſtruction on natural li- 


berty, fixed eternally the law of property and 
inequality, converted an artful uſurpation into 
unalterable right, and, for the advantage of a 
few ambitious individuals, ſubjected all man- 
kind to pe . teen, and wretch- 
edneſs. 2 ? 9: Eat 2601. 86H. .* 


It is eaſy to e the eſtablichment of one 


community rendered that of all the reſt indif. 


rh neceffary, and how, in order to make 


head againſt ſuch united ſorces, it beloved the 
| reſt of mankind to unite in turn. Societies be- 
ing thus once formed, preſently multiplied and 
| diffuled themſelves over the face of the eatth; 


in ſo much that ſcarce a corner of tile world was 


left, in which a man could throw off the yoke, 


and withdraw his head from beneath the ſword 
which he ſuw perpetually ſuſpended; and that 


often on a breaking thread, over him. The ci- 


vil law being thus become the common rule of 


conduct among the members of each communi- 


: 77 the law of 'nature maintained its place only 


among 


e * 
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among: diffeteur communities; where, under 
the name of the law of nations, it was qualified 
by certain tacit connections to render their mu- 
tual commerce practicable, and ſerve as a ſub- 
ſtitute to natural compaſſion; which, loſing, 
when applied to ſocieties, almoſt all that in- 
fluence it had over individuals, exiſts no longer 
except in ſome great minds, ſome true coſmo- 
Fan who, breaking through thoſe imagina- 

ry barriers that ſeparate different people, copy 
1 e example of our ſupreme Creator, and in- 
clude the whole human race within the circle of 
their benevolence. But bodies politic, remain- 
ing thus in a ſtate of nature among themſelves, 

eſently experienced the i inconveniences which 
bad obliged individuals to forſake it; this ſtate 
becoming ftill more fatal to theſe, great bodies 
than it bad before been to the individuals of 
which they were compoſed. Hence thoſe na- 
tional wars, thoſe batiles, murders, and repri- 
fals, which are fo ſhocking both to nature and 
reaſon; together with all thoſe horrid prejudi- 
.ces which place the honour of ſhedding human 
blood among the virtues. The moſt worthy 
men hence learned to confider the practice of 
cutting each others throats as a moral duty; at 


length they maſſacred. their fellow- creatures by 
thouſands, without even ſo much as knowing for 


what; committing more murders in a ſingle 
fight, and more violent outrages in the ſacking 
of à ſingle town, than were committed in a 


FS  @<S 3 


ſtate of nature, for a ſucceſſion of ages, over the 


face of the whole earth. Such were the firſt 
effects: which we may conceive from the divi- 
ſion of mankind into different communities. 
Due to uses ta their inſtitution: 1 know that 
28. ot "SM man 
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many have imputed another origin to political 
ſocieties, ſuch ns — 2 powerful, 
ur the aſſociations of the weak. It is, indeed, 
no matter which of theſe cauſes we adopt in re- 
gard to what I would eſtabliſn. That which I 
have juſt laid down, bowever, appears to me 
the moſt natural for the following reaſons. 
I, Becauſe, in the firſt caſe; the right of con- 
queſt being no right in itſelf, it could not ſerve 
as a foundation on which to build another; the 
- viRtor and the vanquiſhed ever remaining with 
_ Feſpe@ to each other in a ſtate of war, unleſs. 
© the vanquiſhed being reſtored to the full poſſeſ- 
ion of their liberty, they ſhould voluntarily 
make choice of the victor for their chief. For 
till then, whatever truce or capitulaticn may 
have been made between them, as ſuch capitu- 
lations were founded in violenee, and of courſe 
19% facto void, there could not have ſubſiſted on 
this hypotheſis either a real ſociety. or body po- 
litic, or any other law than that of the ſtrongeſt. 
Aulliy, Becauſe theſe words frong and weak are, 
in the ſecond cafe, ambiguous; for, during the 
interval between the eſtabliſnment of a rigbt f 
property, or prior oceupancy, and that of poli- 
"tical government, the intent of theſe words is 
better expreſſed by the terms rich and poor - be- 
cauſe, in fact, before the inſtitution of laws, 
men had no other way to reduce their equals to 
ſubmiſſion, than by invading their property, or 
by parting with ſome of their on property to 
them. % £1, JJ ᷣ ͤ⁵⁵ͤ . Sor BIG 
Za, Becauſe the poor, having nothing but 
their freedom to loſe, it would have been to the 
bigheſt degree abſurd in them to reſign volun - 
tarily the only bleſſing they enjoyed, without 
* wo RS receiving 
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e compenſation for it: whereas the 


rich, being ſenfible, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, 

in every part of their poſſeſſions, it was much 
caſier to do them a miſchief, and therefore more 
neceſſary for them to guard againſt it; and, Jes 


| ſhort, becauſe. it is more reaſonable to ſuppo 


any thing to have been invented by a perſon to 
whom it could be of ſervice, rather than by one 
to whom it muſt have proved prejudicial. 
Government had, in its infancy, no regular 
and conſtant form. The want of a competent 


fund, of experience and philoſophy preventing 


mankind from {ng any but preſent, inconve- 

t not of providing againſt 
the future till — preſented themſelves. In 
ſpite of the endeavours of their wiſeſt legiſlators, 
the political ſtate remained imperfect, becauſe 
it was little more than the work of chance; and, 


being ill begun, though time ſuſhciently diſco- 
vered its miſtakes, it could never remove its ori- 


ginal defects. The work of reparation was con- 
ſtantly repeating, inſtead of the area being 
cleared and the old materials removed, as was 
done by Lycurgus at Sparta, to erect a ſolid and 


laſting edifice. . Civil ſociety conſiſted at firſt 


merely of a few general terms of convention, 
which every member bound himſelf to obſerve, 
and for his performance of covenants the whole 
body beeame ſecurity to the reſpective indivi- 
duals. Experience only could ſhew the weak- 


| neſs of ſach a. conſtitution,, and how eaſily it | 


might be infringed with impunity, from the 
ificulty. of being convicted of faults, in which 
2 public alone were to be both witneſs and 
judge; hence the laws. could not fail of bein) 


-angullg eludeds, diſorders. and inconveniences 
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could not fail of being multiplied, till it became 
at length neceffary to commit the dangerous 
truſt of public authority to the hands of private 
perſons, and the care of enforcing obedience to 
the deliberations of the people to the magiſtrates. 
For, to pretend that chiefs were chofen before 


1 ſocial confederacies were formed, and that the 


adminiſtratots of the laws ſubfiſted before the 
laws themfelves, is a ſuppoſition too abſurd to 
merit a ſerious confutation. It would be as lit- 
_ tle reaſonable to ſuppoſe that mankind at firſt 
- threw themſelves at the feet of an abſolute ma- 
ſter, without making any conditions with him; 
or that the firſt expedient which proud and un- 
- civilized men ſhould hit upon for their com- 
mon ſecutity, was to run precipitarely into ſlave- 
5 For what reaſon, in fact, did they take to 
themſelves ſuperiors at all, if it was not in order 
. that they might by their means be defended 
from oppreſſion, and protected in their lives, 
Tiberties, and properties, which are in a manner 
the conſtitutional elements of their being? Now, 
In the relations between individuals, the worſt 
that can happen to one. man being to find him- 
ſelf ſubjected to another, it would have been 
inconſiſtent with common ſenſe to commence 
by beſtowing on a chief the only things which 
they wanted his affiſtance to preſerve. What 
Equivalent was it in his power to offer them in 
return for ſo ample a grant? And if he had pre- 
ſumed to exact it under pretence of defending 
them, would he not have received the anſwer 
recorded in the fable; What can we grant more 
to the enemy? It is therefore beyond diſpute, 
and indeed a fundamental maxim in politics, 
that people have preferred chiefs to protect, not 
4 = * 
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5 1 having a maſter. 


Politicians are guilty of the fame fophiſtry in 
cegard to the love of liberty, as philoſophers are 


in en to a ſtate of nature. They judge 


they have not ſeen ; imputing to man 2 — | 


propenſity to ſervitude, becauſe the ſlaves within 


| their obſervation are ſeen to bear their yoke 


without i impatience; without reflecting that the 
eaſe of liberty is the ſame with that of i — 
or virtue; the value is not known exc 


| thoſe who poſſeſs them, and that a 
them is forfeited when they are forfeited * 


ſelves. I know the charms of your country, 
ſaid Braſidas to a Satrape, who was comparing 


the manner of life at Sparta with that at Perſe- 


polis, but it is out of your yo to te 5 your 


fures of mine. 


An unbroken horſe ec his ante; paws | 


the ground, and ſtarts back at the fight of the 


bridle; while that which is properly trained 
ſuffers patiently even the whip and ſpur : ſo ſa- 
vage man bends not his eek to that yoke to 
which civilized man ſubmits without 'murmur- 
ing; but prefers the moſt turbulent ſtate of li- 
berty to the moſt peaceful ſlavery. It is not, 
therefore, from the ſervility of nations already 
enſlaved that we muſt form our judgment of 
the natural diſpoſitions of mankind either foi or 
againſt ſlavery; but rather from the prodigious 
efforts of every free people to prevent oppreſſion, 
Iam ſenſible, that the former are perpetually de- 
_ claiming in praiſe of that tranqu mp they en- 
TT II and that they call a ſtate of 
wretched 
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wretched ſervitude a ſtate of peace; miſarrimam 
Jervitutem pacem appellant But, when I obſerve 
the latter ſacrificing leaſure, peace, wealth, 
power, and even life itſelf, to the preſervation of 
that only treaſure, wh. is ſo much diſdained 
by thoſe who have loſt it; when I ſee free - born 
animals daſh their brains out againſt the bars of 
their Cages. out of an innate impatience of cap- 
| when I behold numbers of naked ſava- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
that deſpiſe European pleaſures, braving | 
KEY fire, the ſword, and even death itſelf, 
to preſerve their independency; I feel that it be- | 
7 Yonge not to ſlaves to argue _— liberty. | 
With regard to paternal} authority, from 
b abſolute government and indeed all kinds | 
_ of: ſociety have been deduced by many writers; 
it will ſuffice, without recurring to the contra 
arguments of Locke-and Sidney, to remark, that 1 
nothing is farther from the. ferocious ſoicir ""- 
deſpotiſm, than the mildneſs of that authorixy a 
which regards more the advantage of him who . f 
obeys than that of him who commands; that, by 1 
the law of natyre, the father is maſter over the 
child no longer than his paternal aſſiſtance is 1 
neceſſary; that, after that time, they become both 1 
equal, the ſon being perfectly independent of { 
the father, and owing. him no obedience but 
only reſpect. For, as to gratitude; it is a duty 1 
which ought to be paid, but which none hath, a 
tight to exaCt.. Inſtead of ſaying, that civil ſo- | 4 
ciety derives its origin ſrom paternal authority, 14 
we ought to ſay rather that the latter derives its 
principal influence ſrom the former. No indi- 


[ vidual. was ever-acknowledged.2s,che-father.of || { 
many, till his ſons and daughters ſettled about 
bim. The goods of the father, of which, oh . 
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really the maſter, are the ties of his childrens 
dependence; and he may beſtow on them, if he 
pleaſes, a ſhare of his property, in proportion 
as they may have merited it of him by paying 
a a conſtant obedience to his will. — _ 
jets of an arbitrary deſpot are ſo far from ha- 
ing the like — to expect from their chief, 
that they themſelves and every thing they poſ- 
ſeſs are his property, or at leaſt are eonſidered 
by him as ſuch; ſo that they are foreed to re- 
ceive, as a favour, the little he. is pleaſed to let 
them enjoy of their own. When he ſtrips them, 
he does them but juſtice, and is merciful that 
e nin Sree 
By proceeding to compare, in this manner, 
the matter of fact with the matter of right, we 
ſhould diſcover full as little reaſon as truth in 
che voluntary eſtabliſhment of tyranny. It would 
alſo be no eaſy matter to prove the validity of a 


contract, binding only on one of the contracting 


parties; who ſhould at the ſame time ſtake every 
thing, and the other party nothing; ſo that none 
could ſuffer by ſuch contract but he who had 
bound himſelf by it. This hateful ſyſtem is in» 
deed, even in modern times, very Yifferent 
from that of wiſe and good monarchs, and eſpe- 
cially of the kings of France; as may be ſeen 
ſeveral paſſages in their edicts, particulaiy by 
that celebrated one publiſhed in 1667 in the 
name and by the orders of Lewis XIV. which 
contains the following paſſage. eee. 
Let it not, therefore, be ſaid that the ſo- 
vereign is not ſubject to the laws of his realm; 


fince the contrary propoſition is a maxim inthe - 


law of nations; which, tho? flattery hath ſome- 
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| fended, as the tutelary divinity of their domi · 
nions. How much more juſt and rational is it! 
to ſay, with the wiſe Plato, That the perfect fe- : 
 licity of a kingdom conſiſts in the obedience of 
ſubjects to their prince, that of the prince to the 
. laws, and in the laws being juſt and walli 
: directed to the public good is oy yt 
I ſhall not ſtay here to inquire whether, as 
bes- is the nobleſt faculty of man, it be not 
degrading our very nature; reducing ourſelves 
to a level with the brutes, the mere ſlaves of in- | 
ſtinct; and even an. affront to the Author 
of our being; to renounce without reſerve the 
moſt precious of all his gifts, and to ſubject 
_ ourſelves o the commiſſion of all the crimes 
be has forbidden us, merely for the gratification 
of a mad or cruel maſter; or if this ſublime 
Artiſt ought not to be leſs irritated | at ſeeing 
- his workmanſhip entirely ee ed than thus 
diſhonoured. I ſhalb aſk only, right thoſe, | 
_ Who were not afraid thus to edaſe themſelves, | 
could have to ſubject their poſterity to the ſame || 
ignominy; and to renounce ſor them thoſe bleſ- | 
fings which they do not owe;to the liberality of | 
their progenitors, and without which life itſelf | 
ee mn to an. 2 Aan are woot 3 
of i nn ö 
Puffendorf ſays, . we ma diveſt 8 | 
of our liberty in favour of other men, in the | 
| 


8 


ſame manner as we transfer our property from 
one to another by contracts and agreements. 
But this ſeems to be a very weak argument. For, 
in the firſt place, the property 1 alienate be- 
comes quite foreign to me, nor can 1 ſuffer 
from the abuſe of it; but it very nearly concerns 6 
— l 
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without i incurring in a great degree the guilt of 


- what. crimes I may be compelled. to commit, 
expoſe myſelf to become the inſtrument, of any. 


Beſides, the right of property being only of 
human inſtitution, men may diſpoſe of what 
they poſſeſs juſt as they pleaſe: but it is not 
the ſame with the eſſential bleſſings of nature, 
ſuch as life and liberty; which every man is 
permitted to enjoy, and of which it is at leaſt 
dubious whether any have a right to diveſt them - 
ſelves. By giving up the one, we degrade our 
being; by giving up the other, we do all in our 
power to annihilate it; and, as no temporal 

enjoy ment can indemniſy us for the loſs of ei- 
ther, it would be an offence at once to reaſon 


and nature to renounce © om en n account 


ante 1-5 
But, thougu it it were in our power to transfer | 


: our liberty, as we do gur property; yet there 


would be a wide difference with, regard to our 
children, who enjoy our ſubſtance only by Vir- 


tue of a ceſſion of our right; whereas, liberty 


being a giſt frankly beſtowed on, them by na- 
ture, their parents have no right whatever to 
diyeſt them of it. Hence, to eſtabliſh ſlavery, 
it was evidently neceſſary to do violence to na · 
ture; and thus it became neceſſary to alter na · 
ture, in order to perpetuate ſuch a right. In 
the mean time, the civilians, who have gravely 
determined that the child of a flave comes 
into the world a ſlave, have decided, in other 

words, chat a man docs not come into the warn 
a man. 

It appears danes to me e chat _ 
vernments did not commence with arbitrary 
pms 3 but that bine the depravation, the ex- 

153 treme 
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treme term of government; bringing it wer? 
at lengt n 3 of the ringing again 

which it was at firſt deſigned as a remedy. Ad- 
mitting, however, that they had begun in this 
manner, ſuch power, as it was illegal in itſelf, 


could not have ferved as a baſis to the laws of | 


fociety, nor of Conſequence” to the 1 of 


its inſtitution. 


Without entering at denſent uren the Auf. 


ſion, that ſtill remains to be made, of the na- 
ture of the fundamental compact of all govern- 

nent; I content myſelf with adoptin the com · 
ad myſelf 


mon opinion concerning it, and 
here to the eſtabliſhment of the political body as 
à real contract between the people and the 


chiefs elected by them: à contract by which 


both parties bind themſelves to obſerve the laws 
herein expreſſed, which form the ties of their 
union. The people having, in Rn to the ſo- 
cial relations ſubſiſting between concen- 
trated all their wills in one perſon, che ſeveral 
articles, concerning which this will is explained, 
become ſo many fundamental laws, obligatory 
on all the members of the ſtate without diſtinc- 
—— at the ſame time that one of theſe laws 
ulates the choice and the power of the ma- 
rates ines 70 — the execution 1 

e whole. / wy LEES 
This power een to ery chin: relative: eo 
his ſupport and maintenance of the conſtitution; 
but not to any thing that may tend to alter it. 
It is accordingly accompanied by honours, in 
order to render the laws and the adminiſtrators 
of them reſpectable. Theſe miniſters are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by certain perſonal -prerogatives, 
in order- to » for the 
| ” WOES 
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eares and fatigues inſeparable. from a good ad- 


miniſtration. The magiſtrate, on his ſide, ob - 


liges himſelf to uſe the power he is entruſted 
with, conformably to the deſign of his conſtitu- 
ents; to maintain them all in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of their property; and to prefer on e- 
very occaſion. the public to his own particular 
intereſt. Before experience had ſhewn, or a2 
knowledge of the human heart enabled us to 


| foreſee, the unavoidable abuſes of ſuch a conſti- 


tution, it muſt have appeared ſo much the more 


complete, as thoſe perſons who were charged 


with the care of its preſervation found themſelves 
intereſted in it; for the office and privileges of 
magiſtracy being ſolely built on the fundamental 
laws of the conſtitution, the magiſtrates would; 
ceaſe to be lawful as ſoon as ever theſe ceaſed to 
exiſt ; the people would no longer owe them o- 
bedience; and as the laws, not the magiſtrates, 
are eſſential to the being of a ſtate, the ſeveral 


members of it would become entitled to their 
natural libert x. | 5 


If we reflect with ever ſo little attention on 
this ſubject, we ſhall find new arguments ſug- 
geſt themſelves: in confirmation of its truth, 
and that we might be convinced alone from the 
very nature of the contract that it cannot be ir- 
revocable: for, if there were no ſuperior power 
capable of enſuring the fidelity of the contrac- 
ting parties, and of obligiag them to perform 
their reciprocal engagements, they would be 
ſole judges in their own cauſe, and each of them, - 
have a right to renounce his contract, as ſoon 


as he found chat the other bad violated the terms 


of it, or that thoſe. terms no longer ſuited his 
private convenience. It is upon this principle 


, ON'THE/INEQUALITY | 
that the right of abdication may poſſibly" be 
founded. Now, to conſider only what is merely . 
human in this inftitution, it is certain that, if _ 
the magiſtrate, who has all the power in bis 
own hands, and appropriates to himſelf all the 
advantages of the contract, hath a right to di- 
veſt bimſelſ of his authority à the people, who 
ſuffer for all the faults of their chief, have a 
much better right to renounce their dependence 
on him. But the terrible and innumerable diſ- 
orders that would neceſſarily ariſe from iſo dan- 
gerous a privilege, ſufficiently demonſtrate how 
much human governments ſtood in need of a 
more ſolid baſis than that of mere human reaſon, 
and how expedient it was for the public tran- 
quility that providence ſhould interpoſe to inveſt 
the ſovereign authority with a facred and invio-' 
able character; which might deprive ſubjects 
of the pernicious right of diſpoſing of it towhom- 
ſoever they pleaſed. If the world had received 
no other advantages from religion, this alone 
would be ſufficient to induce mankind to ad- 
opt and cultivate it, as it hath been the means 
of ſaving more blood than fanaticiſm hath cauſed 
to be _ wa to follow the clue of our e 
| The different baum of government owe their 
origin to the inequalities ſubſiſting between in- 
dividuals at the time of their forming themſelves 
inte a community. If there happened to be any 
one man among them greatly pre-eminent in 
power, in virtue, in riches, or perſonal influ- 
ence, he became ſole magiſtrate, and the ſtate 
aſſumed the form of monarchy. If ſeveral near · 
ly equal in point of eminence ſtood above the 
N they were elected ac and formed ito. 
, : w 1 E — 
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ariſtocracy. Again, among a people Who had 
deviated leſs from a ſtate of nature, andbetwgt 
whoſe fortune or talents there was no ſuch” dif- 
proportion, they retained the ſupreme admint- 
ſtration in common, and formed a democracy. 
It was diſcovered in proceſs of time, which of 
theſe forms ſuited mankind the beſt. Some 
people remained altogether ſubject to the laws; 
others ſoon became ſlaves to their magiſtrates. 
The former laboured to preſerve their liberty; 
the latter, irritated to ſer others enjoy a bleſſing 
they had loſt, employed their thoughts ſolely 
in making flaves of their neighbours. In fine, 
the one poſſeſſed themſelves of wealth and con- 
queſt, and the other of happineſs and virtue. 
In theſe different governments, the offices 
_ were at fitſt elective; and when the influence 
of wealth was out of the queſtion, the preference 
was allowed to merit, which gives a natural a- 
ſcendant; and to age poſſeſſed of experience in 
buſineſs, ſedateneſs and deliberation in council. 
The Elders among the Hebrews, the Geronts 
at Sparta, and the Senate at Rome, nay the very 
etymolegy of our word Seigneur, ſerve to ſhew 
bow much grey hairs were formerly held in ve- 
neration. But the more frequently the choice fell 
upon old men, the more frequently it was of courſe 
to be repeated, and the more the trouble of ſuch 
repetitions were felt; the intrigues of electio- 
neering took place factions were formed; parties 
grew inveterate; civil wars aroſe; the lives of 
individuals were ſacrificed to the pretended wel- 
fare of the ſtate; and at length matters were 
carried ſo far as to be on the point of relapſing 
into their primitive ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. 
Phe ambition of the ehiefs induced them to pro- 
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fit by theſe circumſtances, to perpetuate their 
teſpective offices in their ſeveral families: at the 
fame, time the people, accuſtomed to depend- 
ence, to eaſe, andthe conveniences of life, and al- 
ready-incapable. of breaking their fetters, agreed 
to, augment, their ſlaver y, in order to ſecure their 


tranquillity. Thus it was that magiſtrates be- 


my D contracting the habit of con - 
their offices as a family - eſtate, and 
ou ves as proprietors of thoſe communities, 
ol which they were at firſt but the officers ; to 
tegard their fellow- citizens as their flaves, and 
to look upon them as part of their ſtock of cattle; 
ſtyling themſelves equal to the Gods and Kings 
"of King, ii35ic 
If ve follow the progreſs.of caequality in theſe 
n revolutions, we ſhall find _ the e- 
ſtabliſnment of laws and the right of property 
was the firſt. term of it; the inſtitution of ma- 
giſtrates the ſecond; and the converſion of legal 
into arbitrary power the third and laſt; ſo that 
the difference between rich and poor were au- 
.thoriſed by the firſts, that between * power · 
ful and he weak by. the ſecond; an that be- 
tween maſter and flave by the third z the laſt 
being the ultimate degree of inequality, and 
that term at which all the reſt having at length 
arrived remain, till the government is entir back 
diſſolved by new revolutions, or avere 
_ os to a legal conſtitution. --_'- 

To compreb end the neceſſity of this. progreſs, 
we are not to conſider ſo much the motives for 
the eſtabliſhment of bodies politic, as the forms 
they aſſume in their adminiſtration, and the in- 
conveniences that neceſſarily attend them: ſor 

the vices which render ſocial inſtitutions necef - 
75 8 U ſar Ys 
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ſary, are the very fame which: render the abuſe 
of them unavoidable.” I we except, alſo, Spar- 
ta alone, whoſe laws chiefly regarded education, 
and where Lycurgus eſtabliſſied ſueh euſtoms and 
manners as in a great meaſure rendered laws 
needleſs; the laws in general, being leis forcible 
than the paſſions, reſtraim mankind without al- 
tering them; ſo that it would not be difficult to 
prove, that every government, which ſhould ſeru- 
pulouſſy comply with the ends of its inſtitution, 
carefully guarding againſt change ana corrup- 
tion, hath been unneceffarily inſtituted-; for a 
country, in which no one ſhould either evade 
the la ws or make an ill uſe of magiſterialpower,. 
eouldrequire neither laws nor maꝑgiſtrates. Poli - 
ticabdiſtinctions neceſſarily induce focial diſtine- 
tions. The inequality increafingbetweenthe'chiefs: 
and the people, ſoon becomes perceptible among 
mdividuals,. and receives- various modifications- 
according to paſſions, talents, and circumſtances. 
The magiſtrate cannot ufurp any illegal power, 
without diſtinguiſhing his creatures, with whom. 
he muſt ſhare it. Add to this,, that individuals 
ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed only in propor- 
tion as they are hurried on by a blind ambition ;. 
and looking rather below than above them, they 
come in tim to love authority more than inde-- 
pendence. When they ſubmit to flavery, it is 
only that they may enſlave others in turn. It is 


52 no eaſy matter to make him obey, Who has no 
cſs, ambition to command ; nor would the moſt re- 
for fined policy find it poſſible to enſfave a people 
ms who ſhould only deſire to be independent. But 
in- inequality eaſily makes its way among baſe and 
ſor ambitious minds, ever ready to run any riſque, 


ef. and almoſt indifferent whether they command 
nat 9 or 
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or obey, as nere is favourable 0 FOO 
Thus, there mult have; been a time in which 
the ſenſes of people were faſcinated to ſuch a de- 
gree, that their rulers had only to ſay to the moſt 
pitiful wretch, „Be great, you and all your 
poſterity,” ” to; make him, immediately. appear 


7 f in the eyes of every one as well as his own. 


is deſcendents took ſtill more upon them, and 
that in proportion to their diſtance; the more 
obſcure and uncertain the cauſe, the greater the 
. effect; the greater number of idlers any family 
bad nee. * more Huſtrious Mane 0. 
counted. NI ot x. 

If this were a place to 8 to minute par- 
- rigulars, 1 could readily explain how inequalities 
in point of eredit and authority became unavoid- 

able among private perſons (19), as ſoon as ever 

their union obliged. them to compare themſelves 
one with another, and to remark the differences 
which they find by the continual uſe every man 
muſt — of his —— waa Theſe differences 
ate of ſeveral kinds: but riches, rank, power, 
and perſonal merit, being the principal diſtinc- 
tions by which men form an eſtimate of each 
other in a ſtate of ſociety, I could prove. that 
the harmony or incongruity of theſe different 
ſorces is the ſureſt indication of the good or bad 
original conſtitution, of any ſtate. I could ſhew, 
that, among theſe four kinds of inequality, per- 
ſonal qualities being the origin of all the others, 
wealth is that ĩn which they all terminate; becauſe 
tending moſt immediately to the proſperity of in- 
dividuals, and being the moſt eaſy, of commu- 
- nication, riches are,made-uſe of * purchaſe. e. 
* other. diſtinction. ER 

e are enabled to judge, by this obſervation, 
13 P retty 
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| pretty. exactly, how far a: le have de · 
viated from 07 pri 33 and how 
far they have ſtill to go ere they arrive at the 
extreme term of corruption. I could explain 
how much this univerſal deſire of reputation, 
honour, and preference, with which we are all 
inflamed,” exerciſes our faculties and powers; 
how. much it excites and multiplies, our paſſions; 
and, by creating an univerſal competition, or 
rather enmity among mankind, occaſions num- 
berleſs diſappointments and eataſtrophies a- 
mong the innumerable pretenders whom it en- 
gages to enter on the ſame career. I could ſhew 
that it is to this deſire of being talked of, to this 
unremitting rage of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves, that 
we owe the very beſt and the worſt things a- 
mong us, our virtues and our vices, our ſciences 
and our errors, our heroes and our philoſophers; 
that is to ſay, a great many bad things; and a 
few good ones. In a word, I could prove, 
that, if we have a few. rich- and powerful men 
placed on the pinnacle of fortune and grandeur, 
while the groveling crowd are in wantand obſcu- 
rity, it is becauſe the former prize what they en- 
joy only in the degree that others are deſtitute of 
it; and that, without changing their condition, 
they would ceaſe to be happy the moment the 
people ceaſed to be miſerable, bogy So ed WY... 
Theſe particulars alone, however, would fur- 
niſn matter for a more confiderable performance; 
in which might be eftimated the advantages and 
_ diſadvantages of every ſpecies of government, re- 
latively to man in a ſtate of nature; and at the 
e- fame time might be unveiled all the different ap- 
ers pearances which inequality hath at times put on 
on, to this day, and may hereafter put on, even 120 


n d r 


7 


the end of time, — 
ſeveral governments, a 

them which muſt unavoidably be 9 by 
time. We ſhould then behold the multitude 
| oppreſſed by domeſtic ts, in conſequence of 
the very precautions taken to guard againſt fo- 
_ reign tyrants. We ſhould ſee oppreſhon conti- 
nually gain ground, without its being poſſible 
for the opprefſed to know where it would top, or. 
what lawful-means might be left them to check 


its progreſs. We ſhould ſee the rights of indi- 
\ viduals and the freedom of nations by flow de- 


grees extinguiſhed; and the complaints, proteſts, 
and appeals of the weak neglected as feditious 
murmurings. We ſhould fee the honour of de- 
fending the common caufe confined by policy 
to a mercenary part of the people. We ſhould. 
ſee impoſts and taxes rendered neceffary by ſuch 
means; and the diſheartened huſbandman leave 
his fields even in the midſt of peace, and quit 
_ the plough to take up the fword. We ſhould fee 


fatal and capricious maxims eftabliſhed with re. 
gard to points of honour ; the champions of 
their country fooner or latter becoming ber e- 
nemies, and perpetually pointing their ſwords 
to the breaſts of their fellow-citizens. The time 


would even come when they might be bernd to 
Tay to the oppreſſor of their country, . 


| PeQtore fi fratris gladium juguloque nn. 
Condere me jubeas, gravidæque in viſcera partu 
Conjugis, invita peragam tamen omnia dextra. 


From the great art rn! of fortunes and 
e_udiciend, from' the v variety of paſſions and 
of talents, of uſeleſs and pernicious arts, of fri- 
very ſciences, would ariſe a multitude of pre- 
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judices equally contrary to reaſon, happineſs, and 
virtue... We ſhould Ge the magiſtrates foment 
on thing that might ſerve to weaken men u- 
nited in ſociety, by promoting diviſions among 
them; every thing that ſows in it the ſeeds of ac- 
tual diviſion, while it breathes the air of appa- 
rent harmony; every thing that can inſpire the 
different ranks of people with mutual hatred and 
diſtruſt by an oppoſition. of their rights and in- 
tereſts, and of courſe ſtrengthen that power which 


comprehends them all. 


Ir is from the midſt of this diſorder and theſe 
revolutions, that deſpotiſm, gradually rearing 


up its frighiful head, and devouring every thing 


that remained ſound and untainted in any part 
of the ſtate, would at length trample both on 
the laws and the people, and eſtabliſh herſelf on 
the ruins; of the republic. The times which 
ſhould immediately precede: this laſt change, 
would be times of trouble and calamity z but at 
length the monſter would ſwallow up every 
thing, and the people would no longer have ei- 


ther chiefs or laws, but merely tyrants. | From 
this inſtant there would be no longer any regard 


paid to virtue or morals: for deſpotiſm, cui ex - 


| honeſto nulla eft ſpes, where it prevails, admits 


of no other maſter; it no ſooner ſpeaks, than pro- 
bity and duty loſe their influence; the moſt im- 
plicit obedience being the only virtue which ſlaves 


* 


can practiſe. B 


This is the laſt term of inequality, the point 


that cloſes the eirele, and meets that from which 


ve ſet out. Here it is that private perſons re - 
turn to their primitive equality, becauſe they are 
no longer of importance; and that, ſubjects ha- 


ving no longer any law but the will of their ma- 


er, 
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ſter, nor with maſter any other reſtraint” than 
his paſſions, all notions of moral good and all 
an of equity vaniſſi. It is here that e- 
N thing returns to the law of the ſtrongeſt, 
of courſe to a new ſtate of nature, differing 


ſrom what we ſet out from; as that was a ſtate 


of nature in its firſt purity, and this the con- 
ſequence of exceſſive corruption. There is ſo 


little difference between the two ſtates in other 


reſpects, and the contract of government is ſo 
far diſſolved by deſpotiſm, that the deſpot is no 


longer maſter than while he remains the ſtrong - 


eſt; but, as ſoon as he can be expelled, he may 
be fo without having any right to complain of 
 Injultice. | The popular inſurrection, that ends 
in the death or depoſition of a: ſultan, is as law - 
ful an act as thoſe by which he might, the day 
before, diſpoſe of the lives and fortunes 2 ry 
ſubjects. As he was ſupported alone by 
fo he is by the ſame force ſubverted. Cre e- 
very thing takes place according to natural or- 
der; and whatever may be the event of ſuch 
frequent and precipitate revolutions, no one man 
has reaſon to complain of the injuſtice of ano- 


ther, but only of his own itl-fortune-' or Tn 
cretion. 


In thus 8 the 8 3 traces 


by which man hath paſſed from a ſtate of na- 
ture to a ſtate of ſociety; by reſtoring, with the 
intermediate ſituations which I have pointed 
dut, [thoſe which want of time hath obliged me 


to ſuppreſ or my imagination hath not geen 


ed; the attentive reader cannot fail to be 
at the vaſt diſtance which ſeparates the two ſtates. 
It is in tracing this flow ſucceſſion of things he 


5 find the ſolution of a number of ** 
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in politics and morals, which philoſophers find 
it very diſmcult to ſol ve. f 
He will perceive that, mankind being diffe- 
rent in different ages, the reaſon why Diogenes 
could not find out a man, was, that he ſought a- 
mong his contemporaries the man of an earlier 
period. He will fee that Cato fell with Rome 
and liberty, becauſe be did not fuit the age in 
which he lived; the greateſt of men ſerving 
only to aſtoniſn that world, which would have 
readily obeyed him, had he lived five hundred 
years ſooner. In a word, he will find himfelf in 
2 condition to comprehend how the ſoul and 
the paſſions of men change as it were by inſen- 
ſible alterations their very nature; how our 
wants. and ' pleaſures in the end change their 
objects; and how the original man vaniſhing 
by degrees, fociety offers to our inſpection only 
an aſſemblage of artificial men and faCtitiouspaſ- 
ſions; the work of thefe ſeveral new relations, 
and without any foundation in nature. We 
are taught nothing on this ſubject by reflec- 
tion, but what is entirely confirmed by expe-. 
rience. The ſavage and the civilized man dif- 
fer ſo much with regard to thair paſſions and 
inclinations, that thoſe things which conftitute 
the happineſs of the one would reduce the other 
to deſpair.” The firſt requires nothing but ſuſte- 
nance, liberty, and reſt; he deſires only to live 
and be exempt from labour: nay, the apathy of 
the ſtoic falls ſhort of his conſummate indiffer- 
ence for every other object. - 1 . 
+ Civilized man is, on the contrary, perpetual- 
ly in motion, fweating, toiling and racking his 
brains to find out occupations ſtill more labori-- 
aus: he continues drudging to his laſt moment, 
25 ö | Ta and 


and even ſeeks death to put himſelf in a fitua- 


tion to live, or renounces life to acquire im - 
mortality. He pays his court to men in power, 


whom he hates; and to the wealthy, whom he 


deſpiſes; he ſtops at nothing in order to have 
the honour of ſerving them: he is not aſnamed 
to value himſelf on his own meanneſs and their 

protection; while, proud of his own chains, 


| re with diſdain of thoſe who have not 
the honour of wearing them as well as himſelf. 
| What a fight would the perplexing and en- 


Lied labours of 2 European miniſter of ſtate. 
preſent to the eyes of a Carribbean! What a 


_ cruel death would not this indolent ſavage pre- 
fer to ſuch a horrid life, the labours of which 
are ſeldom even ſweetened by the pleaſure of 
doing good! But, to ſee into the motives of all 


this ſolicitude, it is requiſite that the words 


power and reputation ſhould have ſome mean - 
ing affixed to them in his mind; it is requiſite 
he ſhould know that there are men who ſet a 
value on the looks of the reſt of mankind ;z who 
can be made happy and ſatisfied with themſelves 
rather on the teſtimony of other people than on 
their own. In reality, the ſource of all theſe 
differences is, that the ſavage lives within him- 
ſelf; while the citizen conſtantly lives beſide 
_ himſelf, ſtudying only how to live in the opinion 
of others; inſomuch that he ſeems to receive 
the conſciouſneſs of his own exiſtence; merely 
from the judgment of others concerning him. 
It is not to my preſent purpoſe to inſiſt on the 
great indifference for good and evil which takes 
riſe from this diſpoſition, in ſpite af our many. 
fine diſcourſes of morality;-or:to ſhew how every 
thing: of this kind being reduced to ERIC 
BAL | | a 


Weis. ones, 0h Et 
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all is mere art and mummery, Auen even 


honour, friendſhip, virtue, and often even vice 
itſelf, of which we at length learn the ſecret to 


| make our boaſt; to ſhew, in ſhort, how being 
ever on the inquiry at others what we are, and 


never daring to aſk ourſelves ſo delicate a que- 


ſtion in the midſt of ſo many ſublime maxims 
of philoſophy, humanity, and politeneſs, we have 


nothing to ſhew for ourſelves but a frivolous and 
deceitful external appearance; honour without 


virtue, reaſon without wiſdom, and pleaſure 


without happineſs. 

It is ſufficient that I have proved this not to 
be the original ſtate of man; but that it is mere- 
ly the ſpirit of ſociety, and the inequality which 
ſociety produces, that thus transform and di- 

verſify all our natural inclinations. 

Thus have I endeavoured to trace the origin 
and diſplay the progreſs of the inequality. of 
mankind, with the inſtitution and abuſe of po- 
litical ſocieties, as far as theſe things are capa- 
ble of being deduced from the nature of man 
merely by the light of reaſon, and independent 
of thoſe "Ha tenets which give the ſanction of 
divine right to ſovereign authority. The infe- 


rences which may be drawn from a view of this 


exhibition, are, 7/7, That as there is hardly any 
inequality among men in a ſtate of nature, all 
the inequality which now prevails, owes its 
ſtrength and growth to the developement of our 
faculties and the improvement of our under- 
ſtanding; becoming at length permanent and 
lawful y the eſtabliſhment of property and the 


inſtitution of laws. Secondly, It follows, that a 


moral inequality, authoriſed by any right mere- 


ly arbitrary, claſhes with. natural right, as often 
Vor. VII. A as 
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as it does not combine in the ſame proportion 
as phyſical inequality; a diſtinction which de- 
termines ſufficiently what we ought to think of 
that ſpecies of inequality which prevails in all 
' civilized countries; fince it is plainly contrary 
to the law of nature, that infants ſhould com- 
mand old men, fools conduct philoſophers, and 
that the privileged few ſhould gorge themſelves 
with ſuperfluities, while the ſtarving multitude 
are in want of the common neceffaries of life. 


' DEDICATION, Page 130. 


(1.) PEnoporvs relates, that after the 
We murder of the falfe Smerdis, the 
ſeven deliverers of Perſia, being aſſembled in or- 
der to deliberate on the form of government which 
was moſt proper to adopt for the ſtate, Otanes 
ſtrongly recommended the republican; a piece 
of advice the more extraordinary as it came from 
2 Satrape, who might have formed ſome preten- 

ſions to the throne : beſides, men in power gene- 
rally dread more than death a ſpecies of govern- 
ment which obliges them to reſpeCt other men. 
This advice of Otanes was, as we may well 
conceive, totally diſregarded: ſeeing the reſt 
therefore proceeding to the election of a mo- 
narch, and being neither defirous to command 
or obey, he voluntarily gave his right to the 
crown among the other competitors, requiring 
only that he and his poſterity ſhould remain free 
and independent, which was granted. Now, 
| | - though 
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pable of contenting himſelf with ſuch a privilege 

on ſuch an occaſion, ſhould ever make a bad uſe 

| of it. In fact, it does not appear that this pri- 

- vilege ever cauſed the leaft diſturbance in the 

| kingdom, either from the prudent Otanes' or 
any of his deſcendants. 4 8 5] 


PRE F ACE, Page 134. 
(2.) I build with confidence, at my firſt ſet- 
ting out, on one of thoſe authorities which are 
reſpected by philoſophers, becauſe derived from 
ſolid and ſublime reaſons; which they alone 
know how to diſcover. | De: : 
However intereſting may be the knowledge 
of ourſelves, I am. not clear that we are not 
much better acquainted with thoſe things that 
do not belong to us. Furniſhed by nature with 
organs ſolely adapted to our . preſervation, we 
employ them only in receiving foreign impreſ- 
ſions. We ſeek only to extend our being, and 
exiſt out of ourſelves; too buſy in multiplying 
the offices of our fenſes, and increaſing the ex- 
ternal ſenſe, which eontracts us within our real 
dimenſions, and ſeparates every thing external 
from our being. It is this ſenſe, however, 
that we ought to employ in acquiring ſelf-know- 
ledge, as it is the only one by which we can 
1 33 - form 


* though Herodotus had not acquainted us with | 
0 the bounds ſet to this privilege, we ſhould be ; 
f obliged to ſuppoſe it had ſome limits; otherwiſe | 
U Otanes, acknowledging no kind of legal re- 
; ſtraint, nor being bound to give any one an ac- a 
J count of his conduct, would have been ſo N 
d powerful, that he might have done what he plea- | 
bs ſed; even more powerful than the king bimſelf. 
* But there was little probability that a man, ca- ; 

| 
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form a judgment of ourſelves. But the difficul- 
ty lies in giving this ſenſe its activity and whole 
extent, and in clearing the ſoul, wherein it re- 

| fides, of every illufion of the underſtanding. 
We haye loft the habit of employing it, fo that 

_ It hath long remained in a ſtate of inaCtivity, a- 
midſt all the tumult of our corporeal ſenſations, 
dried up by the fire of our paſſions: the heart, 
the mind, the ſenſes, all have laboured againſt 

it.“ Hit. Nat. T. 4. p. 151. de la Nat. de 


DISSERTATION, Page 157. 

. ©  (3:) The changes which may have been pro- 
duced in the conformation of man's body by 
the habit of walking upon two legs, the ſimuli- 
itude alſo ſtill obſervable between his arms and 

the fore-legs of quadrupeds, together with the 
inferences to be drawn from their manner of 
walking, are ſufficient to give occaſion to ſome 
doubt which. was the moſt natural to us. Chil- 
dren begin to walk by fcrabbling on all- ſours, 
and require both precept and example to ſuftain 
themſelves upright. There are even ſome ſa- 
vage nations, as the Hottentots for inſtance, 
who, being careleſs of their children, ſuffer 
them to walk ſo long on their hands, that it is 
with great difficulty they bring them afterwards 

do aſſume an erect poſture. Ir is the ſame with 
the children of the Caribbeans, and other Weſt- 
India ſavages. I could even produce ſeveral 
inſtances of human quadrupeds: particularly 
that of the child, who was found, in 1344, near 
FHeſſe-Caſſel, where he had been ſuckled by 
wolves, and who uſed to ſay afterwards at Prince 

"Henry's court, chat. if it were leſt to his _— 
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J. he would rather return to live with the wolves 
le again, than to live among mankind. He had 
e · contracted fo invincible an habit of walking on 
g. his hands, that it was neceſſary to faſten pieces 
at of wood to him ſo as to keep him upright on his 
a- feet. It was the ſame with another child, found 
85 in 1694 in the foreſts of Lithunia, and trained 
t, up among bears. M. de Condillac ſays, he did 
ſt not ſkew the leaſt ſign of reaſon; but walked on 
de dis hands and feet, and had no articulate ſpeech, 


but uttered fome uncouth ſonnds unlike the lan- 
guage of other men. The little ſavage; carried 
from Hanover to the court of England ſome: 
years ago, was with great difficulty brought to 
walk upon his legs. In 1719, two other ſavages 
were found in the Pyrenean mountains, running 
up and down like quadrupeds:- It is objected, 
indeed, that by walking upon our hands, we 
ſhould loſe the uſe of them in many other re- 
ſpects wherein they are uſeful to vs. But, not 
to inſiſt on the praCtice of monkeys, by which 
it is plain the hand may be employed both ways, 
this argument could only prove, that man may 
give to his members a more commodious di- 
ſtinction than that of nature, but not that na- 
ture deſtined man to walk otherwiſe than ſhe 
teaches him to walk | Reb Thy 
But there appears to me much: ſtronger rea- 
ſons for affirming that man is naturally a biped.. 
In the firſt place, if it could be ſhewn, that man 
might have originally been formed otherwiſe, 
and in time become what he now is; this would 
not be ſufficient to make us conclude that it did 
really ſo happen. For, though the poſhbility of. 
fuch a change were proved, it would be ſtill re- 
quilite to ſhew ſome probability at leaſt of its 
. 9 __ _ - havings 
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having actually happened, before we admittea 
of its certainty... Beſides, admitting that the 
arms might, in caſe of neceſlity, ſerve for legs, 
it is the ſole argument in favour of the ſyſtem, 
whereas there are many others to contradict it. 
I ſhall mention the principal: in the firſt place, 
the manner in which the head of man is affixed 
to his body; inſtead of giving his eyes an hori- 
zontal direction, ſuch as thoſe of all other ani- 
mals have, and as he has himſelf when walking 
erect, directs them downwards to the earth, a 
ſituation very unfavourable to the preſervation 
of the individual. Secondly, the tail, which 
nature hath not beſtowed on man, and which 
he hath no need of in walking, is ſo uſeful to 
quadrupeds that none of them are without it. 
Thirdly, the poſition of the breaſts of the fe- 
males is peculiarly adapted to bipeds, which 
hold their children in their arms; and would be 
ſo inconvenient to quadrupeds, that not one of 
them hath thoſe parts in the ſame manner. 
Fourthly, the legs and thighs are ſo very long 
in proportion to the hands and arms, that we 
ſhould be forced to. craw] upon our knees in 
walking on all-fours, and be very ill-proportion- 
ed animals and very unfit for walking. Fifthly, 
if ſuch an animal ſhould lay his foot, as well as 
his hand, flat on the earth, he would have in 
the hinder-leg a joint leſs than other animals, 
viz, that which joins the canon to the tibia, 
Beſides, ſtanding on the tip of the foot, as he 
muſt doubtleſs be forced to do, the tarſus, not 
to inſiſt on its being compoſed of ſo many bones, 
muſt have been too large to ſerve the purpoſe | 
of the canon; and the articulations with the 
metatarſus and tibia too near each other to . 
5 the 
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Pp the leg, in that ſituation, the degree of flexibi- 
ne lity obſervable in the legs of quadrupeds. The 
'S, example of children, being taken from an age 
n; at which our natural forces are not as yet deve - 
it. loped, nor our limbs arrived at their full 
„ ſtrength, proves nothing; and I might as well 
ed _ affirm that dogs are not originally formed to 
1- walk, becauſe that for ſome days after they are 
li- | littered they are able only to crawl. Particu- 
1g lar facts are alſo of no great validity againſt the 
A ” univerſal practice of mankind; even of nations 


which, having no commerce or commynication 
with others, cannot be ſuſpected of having co- 
pied them. A child indeed, deſerted in a fo- 
reſt before he had ſtrength to walk, and ſuckled 
by ſome beaſt, would of courſe follow the exam- 
ple of its nurſe, and endeavour to walk like her. 
Hence habit might give him a facility of doing 
what was not intended for him by nature: even 
as a man, who, having loſt his hands, may 
bring himſelf by dint of exerciſe to do thoſe 
things with his feet which he hath been uſed 
to do with his hands; ſo might ſuch a deſerted 
child acquire at length a facility of employing 
his gg to the purpoſes deſtined by nature for 
Its teet. | 


* 


„ Lig 
(4-) If there ſhould be found among my read- 
ers any one of them ſo poor a naturaliſt, as to 
object to the ſuppoſition of this natural fertilit 
of the earth, I ſhall anſwer bim with the follow- 
ing quotation. 9 8 
« As vegetables derive, for their ſupport, 
more ſubſtance from the air and water than from 
the earth, ſo, 'when they decay, they reſtore 


more 


— 
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more to the earth than they received from it: 
deſldes, foreſts engroſs large quantities of rain. 
water by ſtopping the vapours that would form 

it. Thus, in woods where the earth lies un. 


touched for any considerable time, the ſtratum 


bf earth containing the principles of vegetatien 
muſt have teceived a great quantity of them. 
But animals reſtoring to the earth leſs than they 
derive from it, and men conſuming vaſt quan- 
tities of vegetables for fuel and other purpoſes, 
it follows, that, in populous countries, the ſtra- 
kum of vegetating earth is conſtantly on the 
decay, and muſt become at laſt like the ſurface 
of Arabia Petrea, and many other parts of the 
eaſt (the parts of the world which in fact were 
earlieſt inhabited,) where nothing is at preſent 
to be found but falt and fand, the fixed fplt of 
plants and animals woes ſtaying\behind, While 
all the other parts of bodies become volatile and 
fly off.“ Mr de Buffon, Hift. at. 
To this may be added the teſtimony of mat- 
ter of fact, in the vaſt quantity of trees and 
plants of every kind, with which the deſert 
iſlands, diſcovered in the latter centuries, were 
found covered; and in the immenſe woods 
which we learn from hiſtory have been cut 
down in all parts of the world, in proportion as 
they became more populous, and the people 
more civilized. On this I ſhall make the thtee 
following remarks. The firft is, that, if there 
are any vegetables capable of replacing the ve- 
getable niatter conſumed by animals, accord- 
ing to Buffon, they muſt be ſuch trees as by 
their leaves and branches collect the greateſt 
quantity of water and vapour. The ſecond is, 
that the deſtruction of the ſoil, via. 2 oy 
. e EE ub 
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ſubſtance fit for vegetation, cannot fail to in- 


_ creaſe in proportion as the earth is cultivated, 


and as its inhabitants, grown more induſtrious, 
conſume its productions in greater quantities. 
The third and moſt important obſervation is, 


that the fruits of trees afford animals a more 


plentiful nutriment than they can expect from 
other vegetables. This I have myſelf experi- 
mented; having compared the produce of two 
pieces of land of equal area and quality, the one 


ſown with wheat, and the other planted with 
cheſnut trees. 1 | 


e 4 
(F.) Among quadrupeds, the two moſt uni- 
verſal diſtinctions of the carnivorous tribes are 


_ deduced, one from the figure of the teeth, and 
the other from the conformation of the inteſtines. 


The animals that ſubſiſt on vegetables have all 
of them blunt teeth, as the horſe, the ox, the 
ſheep, the bare; but the teeth of carnivorous 


animals are ſharp, as thoſe of the cat, the dog, 


the wolf, and the fox. As to the. inteſtines, 


the frugivorous have ſome, ſuch as the colon, 


which are not to be found in the carnivorous 
animals. It ſeems therefore, that the teeth and 


inteſtines of man being like thoſe of frugivorous 


animals, he ſhould naturally be ranged in this 
claſs. - This queſtion alſo is not only con- 
firmed by anatomical obſervations, but is greatly 
favoured by the monuments of antiquity. __ 


_ ©. Dicearchus, faith St Jerom, relates in his 
books of Grecian antiquities, that during the 


* reign of Saturn, when the earth was as yet 
« fertile of itſelf, no man eat fleſh, but all lived 


upon the fruits. and pulſe which were natu- 


* rally 
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* rally produced“ (Lib. a. Adv. Jovinian.) 


It will be ſeen here, that I give up many ad- 
vantages of which I might avail myſelf in this 
argument. For prey being almoſt the ſole ob · 
ject of. quarrel among carnivorous animals, 


while the frugivorous live together in conſtant 
peace and harmony, it is evident, that, if men 
were of this laſt kind, they would find it much 


more eaſy to ſubſiſt in a ſtate of nature, and 
much leſs oecaſion to leave it. e 
OD Page 160. L 4 
(6.) All thoſe ſciences which require reflee- 


43 


tion, that are not to be attained without pur- 


__ ſuing a chain of ideas, and that can only be 
brought to perfection ſucceſſively, ſeem to be 
entirely beyond the reach of ſavage man, for 
Want of communication with his fellow ſavages; 
that is to ſay, for want of the inſtrument which 
ſhould ſerve to ſuch communication, and of 
thoſe wants which render it neceſſary. His 
knowledge and induſtry are confined to leaping, 
running, fighting, throwing ſtones, and climb- 
ing trees. But if on the one hand he can do no- 


thing more, he is on the other hand much more 


expert at theſe exerciſes than we. Yet as ſkill 
and expertneſs in ſuch exerciſes depends alto- 
gether on practice, and cannot be communi- 
cated or tranſmitted from one individual to a- 


nother, the firſt man might poſſibly have been as 


dexterous at them as the lateſt of his poſterity. 
The relations of voyagers are full of examples 


of the vigour and ſtrength of men in barbarous 
countries; they ſpeak little leſs alſo of their ad - 
dreſs and agility; and as men ſtood in need 


only of their eyes to make ſuch obſervations, 


no- 
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nothing prevents our giving credit to the teſti · 
mony.of ocular witneſſes on theſe occaſions. I 
ſhall cite a few nee from the firſt books thay 
come to hand. 

% The Hortentots, fays Kolben, are better 
fiſhermen than the Europeans who reſide at the 
Cape. They are equally dexterous at the uſe of | 
the hook, the net, or the dart; in the creeks, 
on the ſea-ſhore, and in the rivers, They are 
no leſs expert alſo at catching fiſh with their 


bands; at ſwimming they are incomparable z 


having ſomething very peculiar and furprifing 
in their manner; which is to carry themſelves 
erect with their hands above water, ſo that they 
appear to walk upon the ground; and even upon 


the moſt mountainous ſea to dance, in a man- 


ner, on the backs of the waves, riſing and der 
ſcending with them like pieces of cork.” _ i 
We are told, by the ſame author in another 
place, that the Hottentots are amazingly dex- 
terous at hunting; and that their ſwiftneſs of 
foot is altogether inconceivable. He wonders 
that they do not more frequently make a bad 
uſe of this agility; for that they do it ſometimes 
we may learn by the following example, eb 
be relates of them. | = 
« A' Dutch ſea- man, coming aſhore at the 
cape, engaged an Hottentot to carry for him to 
the town a roll of tobacco about twenty pounds 
weight; but when they had got to ſome little 
{tance from the reſt of the company, the Hot · 
tentot aſked the ſailor if he could run. Run? 
anſwered the Dutchman, yes, very well. Come 
on then, let us ſee, replied the African; and, 
immediately taking to his heels, was out of ſight 
with ah in an inftant. The ſailor, a- 
| aſtoniſhed 


| Roniſhed at the ſwiftneſs of the ſavage, deſpaired 
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of overtaking him, and never ſaw either his 
porter or his tobacco afterwards.” + 
„ Their fight is ſo quick, and their hand ſo 
certain, that the Europeans cannot come near 
them in theſe reſpects. They will, for inſtance, 
throw a ſtone at a mark no bigger than a half- 
penny, and hit it at an hundred paces diſtance; 
and, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, inſtead of 
fixing their eyes on it, they run to and fro, and 
writhe their bodies ſo ſtrangely all the while, 
that one would be apt to think the ſtone was di- 
: rected by an inviſible hand.” _ | 
Father du Tertre tells nearly ahi ing ſtory 
wn the ſavages of the weſtern iſlands, as we read 
in Kolben of the Hottentots of the cape of Good 
Hope: but he extols chiefly their dexterity, in 
ſhooting with arrows ſo as to hit the birds as 
they fly, and the fiſh as they ſwim, which they 
afterwards take by diving for them. The ſava- 
ges of North America are no leſs famous for 
their ſtrength and dexterity; nor are thoſe of 
South America behind them, if we may judge 
from the following example. 
In the year 1746 an Indian of Buenos Ayres, f 


3 1 been condemned to the gallies at Cadiz, 


by ke poſed to the governor to purchaſe his liberty 
hazarding his life at an enſuing public feſti- 
4 2 engaging to attack the moſt furious bull 
| they ſhould, bring, without any other weapon 
than a rope; to bring him to the ground, and 
faſten his rope to any part of him he ſhould be 
ordered; to ſaddle him, bridle him, and then, 
mounting on his back, to fight two more of the 
moſt furious bulls they could turn out of the 
Torillo, and kill them both one after another 
I 2 - at 


* « 
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at the word of command; and all this alone, and 


without any aſſiſtance whatever. The governor 
accepted the propoſal, and the Indian was as 
good as his word; performing every thing he 
Fad promiſed. For a deſcription of the manner 
he went about it, and the other particulars of 
this extraordinary engagement, I refer the reader 


to the firſt volume of My Gautier”s Obſervations 
on natural hiſtory, from which I have taken the 


above account. \ 
OI To Page V 
(7.) “ The length of life in horfes, Mr de 


Buffon tells us, is proportionable to the length 
of time elapſed during their growth, as it is in 


every other ſpecies of animals. Man, who is 


fourteen years growing, may live fix or ſeven 


times as long, that is, ninety or an hundred 
ears. The horſe, whoſe growth is performed 


in four years, may in like manner live fix or 


ſeven times as long, viz. twenty-five or thirty 
years. The examples which may be cited in 
contradiction to this rule are fo few, that they 


_ ought not to be regarded as exceptions from 


which any conſequences may be drawn to inva- 
lidate the rule itfelf : but as large horſes reach 
their full fize in a much ſhorter time than thoſe 
of a more flender and delicate make, ſo they are 
ſhorter lived, and even old at fifteen.” . 


8.) 1 fee another difference, methinks, be- 


tween carnivorous and frugi vorous animals, 
ſtill more general than that laid down in note 


(5); as it extends even to the birds. This dif- 


ference conſiſts in the number of their young; 
Vol. VII. „ wien 


which-with thoſe animals that live upon vegeta- 
bles never exceeds two at a litter, but is gene- 


ally greater with. thoſe of the carnivorous kind. 


It is eaſy to ſee the deſign of nature in this re- 
ſpect by the number of teats; which is never 
more than two in females of the firſt kind, as 
the mare, the cow, the goat, the doe, the 

| ſheep, Oc. and always fix or eight in females of 

the other kind, as the bitch, the cat, the wolf, 
the tygreſs, G. As to birds, the ben, the = 


gooſe, the duck, which are all carnivorous, as 


Aare alſo the eagle, the: frarrow-hawk, and the 


- owl, they all lay and hatch-a great number of 
eggs; a circumſtance never known. of the pigeon, 
the dove, or thoſe other birds which eat nothing 
but grain. Theſe rarely lay and hatch. more 
than two eggs at a time. reaſon for this 
difference may be, that thoſe animals who ſub- 
fiſt altogether on plants and herbs, being obli - 
ged to ſpend the greater part of the day in fo- 
raging, and thus requiring a great deal of time 
to feed themſelves, it would impoſſible for 
them to give ſuck to many young ones; whereas 

carnivorous animals making their meal in a 
minute or two, may with greater eaſe and fre- 
quency go and come between their young and 
their prey, repairing the waſte of ſo great a 
quantity of milk. Many other obſervations and 
reflections might be made with propriety on this 
head; but this is not the place for them : it is 
alſo ſufficient for my purpoſe that I have, in this 
part of my performance, pointed out the moſt 
general ſyſtem of nature, a ſyſtem which. affords. 
a new reaſon for removing man from the claſs. 
of. carnivorous to that of nnn : 
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. ee e , 
9.) A celebrated author, in calculating the 
good and evil of human life, and comparing the 
the ſums total of our pains and pleaſures, hath 
diſcovered that the firſt greatly exceeded the 
laſt; ſo that, every thing conſidered, human life 
is no ſuch valuable gift. I am not ſurpriſed at 
"theſe concluſions ; as this writer drew his argu- 
ments from a view of man in his civilized ſtate. 
Had he taken a. retroſpe& to him in a ſtate of 
nature, it is plain the reſult of his inquiries 

s would have been very different, and that man 
| would have appeared to him ſubject to very few 
evils but thoſe of his own creating; to the ex- 
culpation of nature. It hath eoſt us not a little 
to make ourſelves ſo miſerable as we are. When 
we conſider, on the one hand, the immenſe la- 
bours of mankind, the many ſciences brought to 
perfection, the arts invented, the powers em - = 
ployed, the deeps filled up, the mountains 2 
levelled, the rocks torn aſunder, the rivers made | 

navigable, the tracts of land cleared, lakes 
emptied, marſhes drained, enormous ſtructures. 
erected on land, and the floating caftles that 
cover the ſea z and, on the other hand, eſtimate 
with ever fo little attention the real advantages 
that have accrued from all theſe works to man- 
kind, we cannot help ſtanding amazed at the 
vaſt diſproportion there is between theſe things, 
and deploring the infatuation of man, which, 
to gratify his ſilly pride and I know not what 

ſelt· admiration, induces him eagerly to purſue 
all the miſeries he is capable of feeling, and 
Which beneficent nature had kindly placed at a 
argon aim oo 094 2, 
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Men are actually wicked; deplorable and 
conſtant experienee renders any argument to 
prove this unneceſſary: man, however, is natu- 
rally good; this I think I have demonſtrated. 
What can have depraved him then to ſuch a 
degree, except the changes. that have happen- 
ed in his conftitution, his improvements, -and 
de knowledge he hath acquired? We may af- 
fect to admire the oeconomy of ſociety as we 
pleaſe; it will not be the leſs true that it neceſ- 
farily leads men to hate each other in proportion 
. as their intereſts claſn; or that it induces men 
to do each other apparent ſervices, while they 
are really doing each other all imaginable miſ- 
chief. What can be thought of a commerce, 
in which the intereſt of every individual dictates 
maxims directly oppoſite to thoſe which the 
-public good determines to be for the intereſt of 
the community in general; a commerce in 
which every man finds his account in the mif- 

fortunes of his neighbour? There is not perhaps 
any man in eaſy, or opulent, circumſtances, 
whoſe death his avaricious heirs, and perbaps 
his children, do not ſecretly wiſ for; not a ſhip 
at ſea, whoſe loſs would not be good news to 


ſome merehant or other; not a houſe, which 


fome debtor would not be glad to fee reduced 
to aſhes with all the papers it contains; not a 
nation which does not rejoice at the diſaſters 
that befal its neighbours. - Thus it is that we 
find our advantage in the misfortunes of our 
fellow creatures, and that the Joſs of one man 
almoſt always conſtitutes the proſperity of ano- 
ther. But what is' ſtill more pernicious, public 
calamities are ever the objects of the hopes and 

expectations of particular perſons. Some 1 * 
a SUIS - / | ar 


br bebe ka for mortal; „ ſome fe war» 
and ſome for famine... I have ſeen men wicked 
enough to weep for ſorrow at the appearance 
of a ſeaſon; and the great and fatal 
fire of London, which coſt ſo many unhappy 
ſons their lives or their fortunes, proved the 
: 2 of the fortunes perhaps of above ten 


thouſand other perſons. E know, that Montaigne 5 


enſures Demades the Athemian,. for having. 
cauſed an artiſan to be puniſhed,. who, ſelling 
his coffins very dear, was thereby a great gainer 
by the. deaths- of his fellow-cinzens; but the 
reaſon alledged by Montaigne would argue for. 
every man's being puniſnhed, and tends to con- 
firm my argument. Let us penetrate, therefore, 
the ſuperficial appearances of benevolence, and- 
take a ſurvey of what paſſes in the inmoſt receſ- 
ſes of the heart. Let us reflet on what muſt 
neceffarily be the ſtate of things, in which men 
are forced to careſs and injure each other at the 
ſame time; and in which they are born ene- 
mies by duty, and knaves by intereſt. It will 
be objected perhaps, that ſociety is ſo formed 
that every man is a gainer by ſerving the reſt. 
It may be ſo, but does he not gain ſtill more by 
_— them? There is no lawful profit ſo 
great, but ir may be greatly exceeded: by what 
may be made unlawfully; for we always gain 
more by hurting: our neighbours than by doing: 
them good. Nothing more is required than 
for us to know how to act with impunity; and 
to this end the powerful employ all their lege.» 
| and the weak all their cunning. 
_ * "Savage man, when he has dined, is at peace 
with all nature, and the friend of all his fellow - 
n Ha diſpute ſhould- ever happen a- 
| 5 3 bout 


bout a meal; he rarely comes to 


* 


but having firſt compared the difficulty of con- 


quering his antagoniſts, with the trouble of 
finding ſubſiſtence elſewhere; and, as pride has 
no ſhare in the ſcuffle, it ends in a few blows; 
the victor eats, and the vanquiſhed ſeeks his 

oviſion in ſome other place, and all is quiet. 
The caſe is quite different with man in a ſtate 
of "ſociety; for whom neceflaries are firſt to be 
provided, then | ſuperfluities z delicacies next 


15 follow, then wealth, then ſubjects, and then 


| ſlaves. He enjoys not the leaſt relaxation: 
but, what is moſt extraordinary, the leſs natu - 
ral and preſling his wants are, the more head- 
| ſtrong are his e and, what is ſtill worſe, 
the more he has it in bis power to gratify 
them; ſo that aſter a long ſeries of proſperity, 
after having ſwallowed up treaſures and ruined 
multitudes, the hero cloſes the ſcene by cutting 
every throat till he finds himſelf at laſt ſole 
maſter of an empty world. Such is in minia- 
ture the moral picture, if not of human life, 
at leaſt of the ſecret pretenſions of civilized 
Deer, e 15 PETS. | 
Compare without partiality the ſtate of the 
citizen with that of the ſavage, and trace out, 


it you can, how many inlets the former hath 
opened to pain and death, befides thoſe of his 


vices, his wants, and his misfortunes. If you 
rellect on the mental afflictions that prey on us, 
the violent paſſions that waſte us, the exceſſive 
labour with which the poor are burdened, the 
ſtill more dangerous indolence in which the 
wealthy are immerſed, and which bring the one 
to the grave through want, and the other thro! 
exceſs: reflect but a moment on the heterogene · 
n | | | _ ous 
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"ous mixture, and pernicious manner of ſeaſon 
ing ſo many kinds of food; the corrupt ſtate in 
which they are frequently uſed; on the adulte- 


ration of medicines, the tricks of thoſe who 


vend and the-miſtake of thoſe who adminiſter 


them, with the poiſonous qualities of the veſſels 


in which they are prepared: think but ſeriouſly 
on the epidemic diſeaſes bred by foul air in con- 
ſequence of great numbers of men being crowd- 
ed together, or thoſe occaſioned by our delicate 


method of living, by our alternate tranſitions 
from the cloſeſt parts of our houſes into the o- 


pen air, by the putting on or throwing off our 


clothes- with too little precaution, and by all 
thoſe conveniences which a boundleſs ſenſuality - 


hath converted into. neceſſary habits, and the 


neglect of which ſometimes coſts us our life or 


health: take note of the , conflagrations: and 
earthquakes, which, devouring or overwhelm- 
ing whole cities, deſtroy the wretched inhabi- 


tants by thouſands : ſum up, in fine, the dan- 


gers with which theſe cauſes are always attend- 
ed; and you. will then ſee how dearly nature 
makes us pay for the contempt with which we 
have treated her dictates. 1 


I ſhall not here repeat what I have elſewhere 
faid of the calamities of war; but wiſh that 
thoſe who have ſufficient knowledge for that 
purpoſe, were willing or bold enough to oblige 
us with a detail of the villanies committed in 


armies by the contractors for ſubſiſtence and 


hoſpitals, we ſhould ſee plainly that their mon- 
ſtrous frauds, already too well known, are the 
occaſion of greater deſtruction among the ſol- 
diers than is the ſword of the enemy; and that 


to ſuch a degree as to make whole armies va-- 


niſh, 
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' Hiſh, as it were inſtantaneouſ] mtancoully, from the face of 
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in its very ſource, and even its moſt facred ties; 


dhe erk. : 1 
The number of people who periſh annually at 


Tea, by famine, the ſcurvy, pirates, and ſhip- 
wrecks, affords matter for another ſhocking cal- 
© Culation. Beſides, we are to place to the ac- 


count of the eftabliſhment of property, and of 
conſequence to the inftitution of ſociety, the 
aſſaſſinations, poiſonings, robberies on the high- 


way, and even the puniſhments mflifted on 
the wretches guilty of theſe crimes ; which, 


though expedient to prevent greater evils, yet, 


by making the murder of one man prove the 
death of two, doubles the loſs of the human 


ſpecies. 


What ſhameful methods are ſometimes prac- 
tiſed to prevent the birth of men, and put a 
cheat on nature; either by ſuch brutal and de- 


praved appetites as debaſe her moſt beautiful 
work; appetites unkown to ſavages or to mere 


animals, and which can ſpring only from the, 


corrupt imagination of mankind in civilized 


countries; or by ſecret abortions, the effects of 
debauchery. and vitiated notions of honour z or 
by multitudes of infants falling victims to the 
poverty of their parents, or the cruel baſhfulneſs 

of their mothers; or in fine, by the mutilation 
of unhappy wretches, part of whoſe being, with 
that of poſterity, is given up for an idle fong, 
or, what is fill worſe, the brutal jealouſy of o- 
ther men; a mutilation which, in the laft caſe, 


becomes a double outrage againſt nature, from 
the treatment of thoſe who ſuffer it, and by the 


ſervices to which they are deſtined. What if I 


ſhould undertake to ſhew human- kind attacked 


in 
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in forming which, fortune is conſulted before 
nature; while the diſorder of ſociety confound- 
ing all virtue and vice, continence becomes a 


criminal precaution, and a refuſal to give life 


to a fellow · creature, an act of humanity ? But, 


without drawing aſide the veil, which ferves 
to hide ſuch numerons horrors, let us content 


ourſelves with having pointed out the evil, to 
which others ought to apply the remedy. 


Io all this let us add, the multiplicity of un- 


healthy trades, which ſerve to abridge human 


life, or deſtroy the conſtitution of the body: 


ſuch as working in the mines, and the prepa- 
ring of metals and minerals, particularly lead, 
copper, mercury, cobalt, and arſenic : as alſo 
thoſe other pernicious occupations which are 
daily ſo fatal to tylers, carpenters, maſons, and 


miners: let us unite, I fay, all theſe objects; 
and then we may ſee, in the eſtabliſhment and 
perfection of ſocieties, the reaſons of that dimi- 


nution of our ſpecies which has been ſo fre- 


quently obſerved by the philoſophers. - 


Luxury, impoſſible to be prevented among 
men tenacious af their own conveniences and 
of the reſpect paid them by others, preſently 
completes the evil which ſociety had begun; 
and under the pretence of giving bread to the 
poor, whom it ſhould never have made ſuch, 
impoveriſhes all the reſt, and ſooner or later 
depopulates the ſtate. Luxury is a remedy 


much worſe than the diſeaſe it pretends to cure; 


or rather it is in itſelf the greateſt of all evils, 
to every ſtate, whether great or ſmall: for, in 


_ order to maintain that number of ſervants and 


vagabonds it creates, it brings oppreſſion and 


tuin on the citizen and labourer; juſt as thoſe 


ſcorch- 
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ſcorching winds, which covering the trees and 
plants with devouring infects, deprive uſeful a- 
nimals of their ſubſiſtence, ſpreading Tent 
and death wherever they blow. - 
From ſociety, and the luxury it gives birth wo, 
ariſe the liberal and mechanic arts, commerce, 
letters, and all thoſe ſuperfluities which make 
induſtry flouriſh, enrich and ruin nations. "The 
reaſon of ſuch deſtruction is very plain. It is 
eaſy to ſee, from the very nature of agriculture, 
that it muſt be the leaft lucrative of all the 
arts; "Pots its produce being moſt univer- 
ſally neceſſary, the price of it muſt be propor- 
3 to the abilities of the very pooreſt of man- 
d. ö 
From the en principle may be deduced 
this rule, that the arts in general are the more 


_ .. _Jucrative in proportion as they are teſs uſeful; 


and that, in the end, the moſt uſeful becomes 
the moſt negleQted. From all which we may 
learn to form a judgment of the real advantages 
of 3 and the actual effects of its pro- 


Such are the edi conſer of all the miſe- 
ries into which opulence at length plunges the 
moſt celebrated nations. In proportion as arts 
and induſtry flouriſh, the lighted huſbandman, 
burdened with the taxes neceſſary to the ſupport 


of luxury, and deſtined to paſs his days between 


labour and hunger, forſakes his native field, to 
ſeek that bread in town which he ought to carry 


thither. The niore our capital cities ſtrike the 


_ vulgar eye with admiration, the greater reaſon 
is there to lament the Gght of large tracts of 
land that lie uncultivated, of the roads crowded 
with TT citizens n N 4 
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highwaymen, and doomed to end their wretch - 


ed lives either on a dunghil or at the gallows. 
It is thus the ſtate grows rich on the one hand, 
and grows feeble and is depopulated on the o- 
ther; the mightieſt monarchies, after baving 
taken immenſe pains to enrich. and depopulate 
themſelves, falling. at laſt a prey to ſame- poor 
nation, which hath, yielded to the fatal tempta- 
tion of invading them, and then, growing opu- | 
lent and weak in its turn, is itfelf invaded and 
ruined by ſome other. 7 | i 

Let any body condeſcend to inform us, what 
could produce thoſe ſwarms of barbarians, which 
over- ran Europe, Aſia, and Africa, during ſo 
many ages. Was their prodigious increaſe o- “w- 
ing to the induſtry of their arts, the wiſdom of 
their laws, or the excellency of their police? Let 
the learned tell us why, inſtead of e e 
to ſo. great a degree, theſe fierce and brutal 
men, without ſenſe or ſcience, without educa- 
tion, without reſtraint, did not deſtroy each o- 
ther houcly: in -quarrelling for the ſpogtaneous 
productions of their fields and woods. Let them 
tell us how theſe wretches could have the pre- 
ſumption to oppoſe men trained up to military 
diſcipline, and poſſeſſed of | ſuch; excellent legal 
inſtitutions: why, in fine, fince ſociety hath. 


| been brought to perfection in the more northern 


climates, and fo. much pains have been taken to 
inſtruct their inhabitants in their ſocial duties, 
we ſee thoſe countries no longer produce ſuch 
numberleſs hoſts, which they formerly uſed to 
ſend forth to the plague and terror of other na- 
tions. I am apprehenſive ſomebody may at 

laſt anſwer me, by ſaying, that all theſe fine 

things, viz. arts, ſciences, and laws, were wiſe- 


iy 
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ly invented by men, as a ſalutary plague, to 
8 the too great multiplication of mankind, 
eſt the world, which hath been given us for 
an habitation, ſhould in time be found too lit- 

tle for its inhabitants. LES 
What, then, is to be done? Muſt ſocieties be 
totally aboliſhed, muſt meum and tuum be an- 
nihilated, and muſt we return again to the fo- 
reſts to live among bears? A conſequence this, 
in the manner of my adverſaries ; which I had. 
as lieve anticipate as let them have the ſcandal 
to draw. O ye, by whom the voice of heaven 
© hath not been heard, who think man is deſtined 
only to live and die in peace; ye who may be 
able to reſign, in the midſt of populous cities, 
your fatal acquiſitions, your reſtleſs ſpirits, your 
_ ., Corrupt hearts and endleſs deſires; do you re- 
ſume, ſince it depends entirely on yourſelves, 
- your ancient and primitive innocence : retire to 
the woods, there to loſe the fight and remem- 
brance of the crimes of your cotemporaries; nor 
be apprehenſive of degrading your ſpecies, by 
renouncing-its improvements in order to 're- 
nounce its vices. With regard to men like me, 
whoſe paſſions have deſtroyed their original ſim- 
plicity, who can no longer. ſubſiſt on plants or 
acorns, or live without laws and magiſtrates ; 
thoſe who were honoured in their firſt parents 
with ſupernatural inſtructions; who diſcover, in 
the deſign of giving at firſt a morality to human 
actions which they muſt otherwiſe have heen ſo 
long in acquiring, the reaſon of a precept in 
itſelf indifferent and inexplicable by every other 
| ſyſtem ; thoſe, in fine, who are perſuaded that 
the divine Being hath called all mankind to be 
partakers of the happineſs and perfection 3 r. | 
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d, merit the eternal prize they are to expect from 
4 the practice of thoſe virtues, to. which they o⸗-: 
blige themſelves in learning to diſtinguiſh them. 
They will reſpeck the ſacred bonds of their re- 
be Give commupities.z will love their fellow-, 
citizens, and ſerve them with all their might: 
they, will pay a religious opſervance to the las, 
and all tho he make; or adminiſter them z, 
Wo they will particularly do honour to thoſe wiſe, 
ai and good princes, who. diſcoyer means to pre-. 
vent, cure, or even palliate, the crowd of evils ane 
4 abuſes with which we are-conſtantly threaten- 
ed; they will animate. the zeal of their deſer- 
. 4 by ſhewing them, without flattery 
5 ot fear, the importance of their office and the 
ſeverity. of their duty. . But they will not there- 
fore bave leſs contempt for a conſtitution, which 
cannot ſupport itſelf without the aid of fo many 
bel ret characters, ho are much oftener 
mw withed for than obtained; and from which. 
by notwithſtanding all their pains and ſolicitude, (2 
J there always ariſe more real calamities than e- 


„een apparent advantages. 
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(4 0,) Among the different ſpecies of men 


we are acquainted with, either from the infor⸗ 

mation ef hiſtory, or the relations of travellers; 

ſome are black, others white, and others red; 

ſome wear long hair, others have on their heads 

only wool; ſome again are in a manner covered 9 

over wich hair, while others have not ſo muen -, 

„ e bez, There have been, and donbeles 

be fill. ee of, people of a8) —_— 
in 


09 


wan pon it, 38 it ey be an txapperatit 

but 1 5 13 ben of a bereut, cir the” Laplan- 
ders, and elpecially the inhabitarits' of Green: 
land, are 'greatly below the middle ſtature: it 
is even pretended that there. are nations With 
fails like quadfupeds; and, without” pinning 
our faith on Herodotp 5 "and Ct x 80 we may at 
leaf? draw. this pr robable Gade from their 
relations, that if gobd 'obfervations could bave 
been made in chofs carly times, when the 'cu- 


ſtoms and manners of Saline differed” more 


than they do at preſent, ſtil greater 'diverſities 
would have appeared in the figure and habit of 


» - their bodies. Thele facts, of Anek ineonteſta - 


ble proof may be given, can only -aſtoniſh” thoſe 
who never conſider any objects but ſuck as im- 
mediately ſurround them, and are ſtrangers to 
_ the powerful influence of different modes of iſe 
climate, air, food, and above all the fyrprifing 


Effects of the ſame. cauſes When acting conti- 


nually on a. ſucceſſion'of generations. _ 

In gur day, when corhmerce, navigation, and 
conqueſts, 'have more generally united the dif- 
ferent inhabitants of the earth, and their cu- 


ſtoms daily acquire a greater reſemblance to 


ach other in conſequence of a more ſrequent 


intercourſe, there has been a great diminution 


of national differences. It is plain, for inſtance, 


that the modern French: are very unlike” thoſe 


light: haired, falt - einned bodies deſeribed by the 
Latin hiſtorians, though i it might be imagined, 
that time, aided by the mixture of Franks and 
Normans equally fair, 2 have reſtored what 
the climate migh ht have 10 by the frequent vi. 
tation of wks cans of its influence over the 


N conftitutton d com lexio of the in- 
Nr p Wi babitants. 
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babitagts. Theſe, obſeryations on the diverlities, 


e e of canles may produces, apf 
in effect have produced, in the human ſpecies, 


7 


have led me to doubt whether ſeveral animals, 


which travellers ſor want of properly examining 


them have taken for beaſts, on account of Tome 


difference in their external form, or merely be- 
cauſe they wanted ſpeech, were not, after all, 
real men in a ſavage ſtate; whoſe race being 
early diſperſed in the woods, never had any de- 
yelopement of their faculties, but ſtill remained 
in their primitive ſtate of nature. To give an 

example of what I am ſaying. The tranſlator of 

the Hiftory of Yayages, Ge. tells us, that there 
are; found, in the kingdom of Congo, a great 
number of thoſe large animals called, in the Eaft 


Indies, Orang -Outang; forming a kind of mid- 


dle order of beings between men and baboons. 
Battel relates, that in the foreſts of Mayomba in 
the kingdom of Loango, there are two fofts bf 
monſters, the biggeſt of which are called Pon- 
os and the other Enjokos. The former, ſays 
taller. Theit face is human, but hath; very 
bollow eyes. Their hands, cheeks, and ears, are 
quite bare. of hair to their eye-brows,, which are 
very long. The other parts of their bodies are 
pretty hairy, and the bair is of a brown colour. 


diſtinguiſhed. from the human ſpecies, is the 
ſorm of their legs, which have no calves, They 
walk erect, holding the hair of their neck in 
their hands. They refide in the woods, where 
they ſleep in the trees, making a kind of roof 
over them to ſreen them from the rain. They 
i ddle. with . t © 
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ſet off in the morning, the Pongos 
te fire and ſtay there till ir goes out; for, 
_ though theſe animals” are very dexterous on 
ſome occaſions, they have not wit enough' to 


leaves or branches of trees. Purchaſs adds, that 
told by him, that a Potigo carried off from him a 


their captives, provided they 


| woods, and which the Africans call 
ros. This creatufe, ſays” he, bears 


A d biber WA Par The eb who 


in trayelling through foreſts, uſually light fires 


in the night time, remark, that, as fſoon as they 


up the fire in by ſupplying it with freſh fuel. 
They march ſomerimes in companies, and 
Kill the negroes who'traverſe the foreſts. They 


"even attack the elephants that come to feed near 


their haunts, and belabour them ſo heartily 


1 irh fiſts and ſticks, that they make them roat 
Au put them to flight. The Pongos when full 
Os grown are never taken alive; for they are then 


'fo robuſt; that ten ordinary men. would not be 
able to manage one of them. The negroes, 
however, ſometimes take the young" ones after 
billing their mother; to whoſe body they cling 


dies, the others cover che body with an heap of 


in the conberfation he had with Battelz Ys was 


little negro, who layed 4 whole month among 
theſe creatures; for it ſeems they do nd harm to 
o not look at 
them, as the little negro obſerved. Battel has 


not deſcribed'the ſecond Kind of monſter. 
Dapper confirms, that the kingdom of Con: 


is full of thoſe: animals which in India are 
called Orang-Ovtang, or the inhabitants of the 
u0Jas _ 
0” near 'a 
reſemblance to man, chat ſome travellers ha ve 
f ink * „ 
from 
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gather about 
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furprilingly faſt. When one of theſe" animals 


tron A woman a no- 

ws tion, exploded. even among the negroes.' One 
ey — 97 5 animals was formerly brought over 

ot M from Congo o Holland, and preſented je Fre- 

r, deck Henry; then, Prince of Orange, It was 

Ty about as tall as a child; three years old, m 

to rately corpulent; but ſquare-built and well 75 

1. | portioned4; very actiye and lively z its legs Rrong 5 

ad and thick the fore: part of the body without 

ey hair, and all the back · part covered with hair of 

r - black golour.. At firſt fight, its face reſembled- 

ly that of a man, hut its noſe was flat and ſnubbed ;. 

ar its ears were like: thoſe oß the human {pecies ; 

all its breaſts; ſor it yas; 2; female, were full, its 

en . indented, its ſhoulders, well. hung, its 

be hands divided: into fingers and.thumbs,. and the 

5, calves of its legs and its heels plump and fleſhy. — 

er She oſten walked erect, and could raiſe. and 

ng carry burdens not over heavy. When ſhe drank, 1 
* ſhe too hold of the lid of the veſſel with on 4 
hand, -and-of the bottom with the other z wi- - ns 
ping her mouth, aften drinking, very decently. Fi 

Sbe lay down, with her head on a-cuſhion, to 

Jeep ; covering herſelf un with ſo much dexte- 

rity. that one would think it was an human 
eresture in bed. The negroes tell very ſtrange 

ſtories of this: animal aſſuring us that the male 

128 will. not only raviſh women and girls, but that 

1 he hath the courage to attack even men though 


ol. they are armed: in à word, there is a great ap- 

i 8 that this is the ſatyr of the ancients. 

ne baps; Merolla ſpeaks of. theſe very animals,, 

r. when be ſays; that the negroes ſometimes catch I 

13  __ men and women when they go a- hunting.“ 2 

* In the third, volume, of the ſame hiſtory of | | 

ed voyages, mention.is. made alſo, of this ſpecies of . 
| 
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and Mandi.” But to conſine —— to the 
= ng felations; there is, in the deſcription 
h pretended "monſters, 2 ſtriking eonfor- 
mity in ſome pattieulirs with the human ſpecies, 
and fil} more minute differences than are ſome· 
times to be found berweem individuals among 


mankigd, It does not appear from theſe paſſe 
ges, What reaſons the authors might have for 


refufing the Appellation of wild men to ehe ani- 
mals in quęſtion. But we may gueſs it was on 
account of their ſtupidity and Nl Gas 6fi:ſpeech; 
weak" arguments with Hoke who know that 
ſpeech itſelf is not natural to man whatever its 
_ vrgans'it may be, and Who are aware: that the 
. - capacity of improvement in the — mo 
ay have raiſed civilized man * 
Bk. bis originat. condition. The few words beſtew- 
ec on the above deſeriptiens is ſufßcient allo to 


ſhe w Witk bat prejudiee they have been obſer- 
ved, and how füpefficially they have been exa- 
mined. For inſtance; they are repreſented as 
monſters, and at the ſame time it 4s admitted 
they propagate their 7 Battel ſays, in 


one place, that * the * kill js ts, 
Ny the meet in the woods.“ Purchaſe fays ye; in a- 
| 8 5 that c they de them no harin 
the negroes do not Ik at them too! * 
The Pongos, ſays he, gather about the. fires 
lighted by the negroes, when the latter leave it; 
and leave it themſelves in their turn, when it 
poes out. This is the fact; obſerve che com- 
on ment—e for; with all” their dexterity, they have 
2 enough to keep there in by fupplying 
it with fuel. By what means did Battel} or 
| bi compiler * is, o ther be 2 
FORE 12 Tetir 
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nation? In ſuch a climate as that of 


Loango: 
auimals can ſtand in little need of fire; and, if 


the negroes make: res: it ĩs not ſo much with 


a view to warm themſelves, as to frighten and 


keep at a ad iſtance the wild beaſts with which 
the countty abounds. 1 were, but natural in 
the Pongos, - therefore, aſter having. amuſed = 


_ themſelves: for ſome time with the blaze, or 


warmed themſejves ſufficĩently, to grow tired 
of ſtanding ſtill in the ſame place, and to re · 
turn to their buſineſs of -procuring ſuſtenance; 
which oonſiſting of fruits; Would require 2. larger 
time, as before obſerved, than the fleſn of ani - 
mals: It is beſides well known, that my ani 
mals, and even man himſelf; are naturall 

dolent; and give themſelves no trouble a 


any thing they can make ſhift proton 11 . 


ſeems; on'the:whole; very ſtrange, that the Pon- 


2 pos, whoſe ſtrengtb and addteſs are ſo much 


ho know how to bury. their dead, and 
to mal themſelves awnings with leaves and 
branches, ſhould not knom how to keep up a 


wood fire by puſhing the half · burnt ſticks 150 5 | 


I myſelf remember to have ſeen a mor cs 


5 8 fame thing which Battel and Pusc 


will not admit that, a Pongo has ſenſe enough == 


to do »It; is certain, that net having thenua 


turn for ſuch kind of obſervation Icom mitied 
the very fault for Mhich I am now. cenſuring 


the travellers: for E neglected to examine whe- 


ther the monke 905 deſign was to keep up the 
fire, or whether he acted only in mere imitation 


of: thoſeij e hall ſeen do the ſame thing- Be 


this, aro as it 8 it is — the man- | 


only | 


only beeauſe he nad — ſpoeths 
but principally becauſe. * 12 is incapable 
of improvement, à capacity ſor which is the 
ſpecific-:charaReriſtic = e human ſpecies; 
Now it does not appear 
ments have. been made on ithe Pongos and che 
Orang Outang, with care enough to furniſn the 
fame concluſion. Tbere is indeed a method; 
by which the moſt illiterate obſervers might 


dome at the certain knowledge, ::whether. the 
Orang Outang or ſuch other animals are of the 


buman ſpecies : but a. ſingle generation would 
not Vos ſullicient for ſuch — — riment.. It 


ny muſt be looked upon as impratticable alſo, bes. 


-_ cauſe its requiſite;-rbat what is; now only a:ſups 
3 poſition fhould:deiproved a fact, before the ex · 
periment neceſſary to ———— ey of: it 
8 be inmocenily dE. 

infei ences, and duch x not the: ef- 


te be carried tao far. Our modern travellers 


make beaſts; under the names of. Pongos; Man | 


 Urils, and Orang-Outang, of the very beings 
which the ancients exalted into: deities under 
mme title of ſatyrs, fauns, and ſylvans. Mote ex · 

2 inveſtigations will poſſibly ſnew the m 20 have 
Been men. Ir ſeems te me, in the mean time, 

to be ſul} as reaſonable/to,confide in the account 
given ud by Merolla, a Jearnedi eoclefiaſticy an 


pevlar witneſs, and who with great candour was 


alſo a man of genius, as in that of Battel a mere 
merchant, or thoſe of Dapper, ee eee 
| _ who were mere compilers 140 295 

What would ſuch obſervers have faidiof, the 
child diſcovered in 2699, of which: T'bave before 


: a — rn. 


— 


hat the ſame experi- 


1 . * 9 
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-ſQt'of am enlightened underſtandings: are apt 


ben, eee tas 10 
le WM nicole __ but uttered ſounds totally un- 

he ne the human voice. He was for a cõnſidera 

_ ble time (ſays the naturaliſt, from whom I take 

„ chis account) incapable of ſpeaking any more 

he than a very few words, and thoſe in a barba- 

be rous and imperfect manner. As ſoon as he | 

dz; could ſpeak intelligibly, he was aſked about his 

ht primitive ſituation but of this he remembered 

© no more than we do of what happened to us in 

de the cradle. Had thib child had the misfortune 

id to have ſallen intu the hands of our travellers, 

It they would have regarded only his ſilence and 

* ſtupidity; and thence have either turned him e 
P* BW looſe again into the woods, or have ſnut him wp 
be in ſome/menagery; "publiſhing: a very learned 


it I - account of him, as of a very curious m not 

4 very much/ unlike a man Nel 

. The inhabitants of Europe Varga alba or 

Pt i four centuries paſt, been employed in running | 
bs. over the other parts of the world, and are con- 10 
* ſlantly publiſhing new collections of voyages; 1 | 
a nevertheleſs of opinion, that the people of 

Tr öL4d; Europe are ttc only men upon earth we are as 

be yet well acquainted with. Nay, to judge from 

e the ridiculous propoſfeſſions which prevail to 

ty, this day among men of letters, very few of them 

* mean any thing more, by the pompous title of 

1 the fudy- of manttind, than the ſtudy of vez 

8 own countrymen. Particular perſons m 

« dad come as they will, modern philoſoph 


pears to be no traveller, and thus that 

nation is very ſuitable to another. The pou 
of this is: manifeſt; at leaſt with regard to coun- 
tries far diſtant. There are but four kinds of 
people dhe make — theſe 1 1 


ANNE 


LOS Bs 


B 


— 
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5 men, merchants, ſoldiers, and miſſionaties. Now 


it is harmly to be expected that the three firſt 


ſhould be very good obſervers; and with. reſpett 


fubjecd to the prejudices of their occupation, we 


the immediate duties of their ſublime vocation, 


to deſcendi to engage in reſeatehes which may 
ſrem calculated merely to gratity euxiobty, and 


whicha would interfere; with the important la- 


bours to which they are: deypted.i Beſides, in 
order ta jpreach the goſpel with ſucceſs; zeal a- 


lone is ſufſicient, the grace of God does all the 


reſt ; but to ſtudy mankind-with ſucceſs, talents 


ate requiſte, which God hath; not; engaged 10 


beſtow ion any man, andtwhich do not always 


fall do the Mare even of the ſaints. Wẽ cean 
| hardly open a book of voyages without meeting 


8 vrith ſome de ſcription of characters and man- 
ners; but it muſt ſeem ſurpriſing that theſe tra- 


vellers, who deſcribe ſuch a multiplieity of 


things, ſay hardly any thing that every reader is 


is not previouſly acquainted with and that they 
bad not ſenſe enough to obſeruve more at-the o- 


ther end of the world than they might have 


done without going the length of a ſtteet; while 
the * eally 4 diſtinguiſhing eatures of nations, ; 
which muſt ſtrike every judicious eye, have al- 


moſt always eſcaped them! Hence comes that 
natable-adage; ſo hackneyed by the philoſophers, 
That men of all countries are the ſame; and thus 
having erery : where the ſame paſhons and the 
ſame vices, it is uſeleſs to endeavour to charac- 
tdeterixe different nations u method of reaſoning 
| this, lictle better than if we. were to conclude 


in 
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Will choſe happy times never return, in which 


the populace did not preſume to philoſophiſe; 


but when a Plato, a Thales, and à Eythagoras, 
excited by the deſire of knowledge, undertook 


the longeſt voyages merely for the fake of in- 
formation, and wvifited the remotelt parts of 'the _ 


earth, to throw of the yoke of national preju- 


dice, to learn to diſtinguiſh men by the actual 


conformity and difference between them, and 


gain that general inſight into nature, which be- 


longs not to any one age or country excluſive of 


others; but, being co-exiſtent' with every time 


and place, n, as it were the” common ſcience 
of the wile? e 
We ne the hp bf thoſe curioad | 


| perſons, be have themſelves travelled at 4 
gteat expence, or have ſent others to the eaſt, 5 


accompanied by men of letters and painters to | 
take drawings of rums, and to decypher or copy _ 
inſcriptions; ' hut 1 can hardly conceive how it 
is, that in an age wherein uſeful and polite * 


terature are ſo much affected, there are not two | 
men properly connected ab rich, the one in 


money and the other in genius, both fond of 


glory and aſpiring after immortality 3 one of 


which ſhould be willing to facrifice twenty thou- 


fand crowns of his fortune, and the other ten 


years of bis life; to make a juſtly celebrated 
voyage round the world: not to confine their 
obſer vations, in ſuch voyage, to plants and mi- 


nerals, but for once to ſtudy men and manners, #5 


and, after ſo many ages ſpent in meafuring and 
ſurveying the houſe, to make themſelyes N 


W AV thoſe: who Nve in 1% „„ 


| obi ryed by the Jeſuits... Kempfer gives a tole · 


| parts oof | urope and the ſouthern parts of; _ | 
rica, had more in their view to do it as geome- 


tricians than as philoſophers. As they. were both 


one and the, other, however, we cannot look 


upon thoſe countries, which have been ſeen and 
deſcribed by a — a Maupertuis, as 
altogether unknown. Chardin, ho travelled 


© like Plato, has left ee to be ſaid on the 


ſubject of Perſia; China ſeems to have been well 


table account of the little he ſaw in Japan. But 


except what we learn from theſe relstions, we 


know nothing of the inhabitants of the Eaſt In- 


dies: for though theſe countries are ſreguenil by 5 


viſited, it is by people much more intent 
filling their pockets with money than their heads 


U 


with 1 fatal knowledge. The whole continent 


of Africa and its numęrous inhabitants, equally 
fingular with, regard both to character and co · 
lour, ſtill remain unexplored; the earth is in- 
deed covered with nations of which we know 
nothing but the names; and yet we ſet up, truly, 
tor judges of human kind! 


Loet us ſuppoſe that a 1 A Buffon, | 


A Diderot, a Duclos, a D'Alembert, a Condil- 


lac, or men of the like ſtamp, engaged in a vor 


age for the information of their countrymen, 


obſerving and deſcribing, in the manner they are 


capable of doing, the ſeveral countries of Turky, 


5 Egypt, Barbary, the empire of Morocco, Guinea, 


OCaffraria, the inner parts and eaſtern ſhores of 
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or imaginary Patagonians, Turcomania, and if 
poſſible Paraguay, Brazil, the Caribbee iſlands, 


Florida, and all the ſavage countries; the moſt 


important and difficult part of the whole voyage: 


let us ſuppoſe then that theſe new Herculeſes 
ſhould fit down, at their return from thoſe fa- 
mous expeditions, to compoſe, at leiſure, a phy- 
feal, moral, and political hiſtory of all they had 
ſeen, A new world would undoubtedly riſe up 
before our eyes, and we might thence learn to 
form ſome tolerable judgment of our own. I 
ay, that when ſuch obſervers ſhould affirm of 
one animal that it was a man, and of another 


boy Terra gdh; not aner real 


that it was a brute, we ought to believe them; 


but it would be the higheſt inſtance of ſimplici- 
ty, to put the ſame confidence, with regard to 


theſe matters, in ſuch illiterate travellers, as 


would ſometimes ſuggeſt to us the very ſame 
doubt of themſelves as they take * them to 
Ane oe" other eme | 15 


Page 170. | 


( 11.) This ſeems to be very evident, and I © 
Cannot conceive whence our philoſophers deduce 


all the paſhons they attribute. to natural man. 
If we except the mere phyſical neceſſaries which 
nature immediately requires, all our wants are 
the effects of habit, which till we acquired we 


bad no wants; or of our deſires; but we never 
deſire my thing we are not in circumſtances to 
2 


know. follows hence, that, as ſavage man 
deſires nothing but what he knows, and knows 
nothing but what he poſſeſſes or can readily ac- 
quite, en can de more calm and 1 — 
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gate than bis foul nor 10 ee as his nid 


b 
| 0. I 76. 


ee * MM Locke's noch on bini. 8 ; 


ment, L find one objection that appears too ſpe- 


cious to be here paſſed over. It is as follows: 
c 7 For the end of conjunclion between 


male yet female, being not barely procreation, 
but the continuation of the ſpecies; this con- 
junction betwixt male and female ought to laſt, 


even aſter procreation, ſo long as is neceſſary 


to the nouriſhment and ſupport of the young 


ones, who are to be ſuſtained by thofe that got 


them, till they are able to ſhiſt — provide for 


themſelves. This rule, which the infinite wiſe 


Maker hath ſet to the works of his hands, we 


find the inferior creatures: ſteadily: obey. In 
thoſe viviparous animals which feed on graſs, 
the conjunction between male and female laſts no 
longer than the very act of copulation; becauſe 


the teat of the dam being ſufficient to nouriſh 
the young till it be able to feed on graſs, the 
male only begets, but concerns not himſelf for 


the male or young, to whoſe ſuſtenance he can 
contribute nothing. But in beaſts of prey *. 


conjunction laſts: longer: becauſe the dam no 


being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and — 
her numerous off · ſpring hy her own prey alone, 
a more laborious as well as more dangerous 
way cf: living than by feeding on graſs, the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the male is neceſſary to the mainte- 


nance of their common family, which cannot 


ſubſiſt till they are abls to prey for themſelves, 
but by the joint care of male and female. The 


| ane. is to be Bas in all birds, — Tome 
3 
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cock from feeding and taking care of the ybung 
brood) whoſe young needing food in the neſt, the 
cock and hen continue mates till: the young are 
able to uſe their wing and provide ſor themſelves. 


80. And herein I think lies the chief, if 


not the only, reaſon, why the male and female in 
mankind are tied to a longer conjunction than o- 
ther creatures, 'viz. becauſe the ſemale is capa- 
ble of conceiving, and de fats is commonly 
with child again, and brings forth too à new 


birth, long before the former is out of a depen- 


dency for ſupport on bis parents help, and able 
to ſhift for himfelf, and has all the aſſiſtance is 
due to him from his patents: whereby the fa- 
ther, who is bound to take care for: thoſe: he 
bath begot, is under an obligation to continue 
in conjugal ſociety with the ſame woman longer 


than other creatures, whoſe young being able 


to ſubſiſt of themſelves before the time of pro- 
ereation returns again, the conjugal bond di- 
ſolves of itſelf, and they are at liberty, till Hy- 
men at his uſual; annivet ſary ſeaſon ſummons 


them again to chuſe new mates. Whlerein one 


cannot but admire the wiſdom of the great Cre- 


ator, Who having given to man foreſight; and 
an ability to lay up for the futute; as well as to 


ſupply the preſent neceſſity, hath made it neceſ- 
h ſary, that ſociety of man and wife Hou 'be more 
laſting than of mule and female amongſt other 


ereatures 5 hat ſo their induſtry might be en- 


- couraged, - and their intereſt better united, to 
make proviſion and lay up goods for their com- 
mon iſſue, which uncertain mixture, or eaſy 


and frequent ſolutions of conjugal ſociety, would 
25 JBl 


- mightily diſturb. ? EX99V3D HOW 10 1699 
9! 1 A a 2 The 
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4 The Gat ddin af auch e indutad. me 
_ -faithfully to exhibit this objection, leads me al- 


ſio to accompany it with a few remarks, if not 
to refute, at leaſt-to contribute ſomething to its 
illuſtration. 8 15 


1. I ſhall obſerve, in the Grſt place, that mo- 


ral arguments are of no great validity in phyſi- 
cal diſputes; and that they ſerve rather to ac - 
count for fatts which exiſt, than to aſcertain the 
teal exiſtence of facts themſelves. Now, ſuch is 


the ſpecies of argument made uſe of by Mr Locke 
in the paſſage above · quoted: for though it may 


be to the intereſt of mankind that che union be- 

tween the male and female ſhould be permanent, 

it does by no means follow that ſuch an union 

$  - was eſtabliſhed by nature; for otherwiſe it muſt 

1 be admitted, that nature inſtituted civil ſociety, 
to be uſeful to mankind. + 

2. I know not where Mr Locke diſcovered, 


arts, commerce, and every thing elſe pretended 


that among animals of prey the connection 


between the male and female laſts longer than 
among thoſe; who ſubſiſt on graſs, and that the 
male aſſiſts the ſemale in nurſing their young: 

we do not perceive that the dog, the eat, the 
bear, or the wolf, ſhew more regard to their 


- females, than the horſe, the ram, the bull, the 


ſtag; or any other quadrupeds ſhew to theirs. 
It appears, on the contrary, that, if the aſſiſt - 


- ance of the male were neceſſary to the female 


for the preſet vation of their young, it would be 


particularly ſo among fech animals as ſubſiſt al 


together on graſs; becauſe the females take up 
more time to feed in this way, and is obliged 
all the while to neglect her young; whereas a 


= 
* 4 
”% T 


ſhe-bear or wolf deyours her prey in a very ſhort 
8 # 3 time | 
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relative number of teats and of young ones 


that diſtinguiſhes the carnivorous from chakra | 


givorous kinds, as hath been already obſerved in 
a preceding note. If this obſervation lalſo be 
juſt and general, a woman's having! but two 
breaſts, and ſeldom bearing more than one chilel 
at à time, affords another and a very ſtrong 


reaſon for doubting the human ſpecies to be 


naturally carnivorous: fo that, in order ti drauy 


Mr Locice's concluſion, the terms of; his targu- | 


-mendifhould be inverted. There frems to 


litle validity i in the ſame diſtinctiun when ap- 


plied to birds: for who can conceive the con- 


nection between male and female ãs more daſting 


'dmpng} vultures and ravens than among doves ? 
There are two kinds of domeſtie-bmds vis. 
Abe duck and the pigeon, which afford: as yex- 


amples directly oppoßte to this writers ſyſtem. 


The pigeon, who liues entirely upbnccormfis 


erer conſtant to bis female, and boch fed their 


ng ones in common. The dtakeg anithic 


Aber hand, whoſe voraciouſneſs is notoriont, 
takes no care either of the yyoungloritheirano-. 
ther- duk. Among cbeksl and hei haare 


not much leſs —ͤ— fotmer! abe never” 


\knownits'! trouble: thechfelves / aboudbegys dor 


chickens e and, if among ſome other ſpepic the 
male ſhares in the care of feeding abe voungit 


' is becauſe ſuch birds, being unable to flyas ſoan 


as hatched; cannot fubſiſt fo Well bi the 


aſſiſtance of the male, as q uadrupeds0 whoy for 
- fame time àt leaſt,; are ſuchled by che female, 
_ nequite noihiug move. = 1 25.5195 n 
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LANK] abs 
time, and bas therefore more to beſtow on the 
care of her litter, without ſuffering anything 
from hunger. This remarł is confirmed by the 
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And wife in a ſtate of ſocie , affords ſuch ar 


4; „ bere i is much uncertainty in the prin ncipal 
fact vrhich ſerves as the baſis of Mr Locke's ar- 
gument: fot, in order to know whether, as he 
are etends, woman in a ſtate of nature generally 
comes pregnant, and brings forth a new child, 
long before the former is capable of providing 
for itfelf, ſome experiments are neceflary to be 
made, which Mr Locke certainly had not made, 
and which nobody indeed is in a ſituation to 
make. The conſtant cohabitation of huſband 


c 


occaſion for the latter to expo ' berſelf to a new 
15 a that it is hardly likely accidental 
1 ee ſudden guſts of paſſion ſhould pro- 
duce ſuch effects fo e in a ſtate of na - 
ture, as in that of conjugal Bezery This de- 
lay, however, would very probably contribute 
to render the children more robuſt; and would 
be at the ſame time compenſated for, by extend- 
ing the ability of conception in women to a more 
_ - advance@ age, as they would the leſs abuſe it in 
their youth- As to children, there are many 
reaſons for concluding that their organs and abi - 
 *lities unfold themſelves later among us than 
they did in the primitive ſtate of man. The 
original imbecillity, which they derive from. the 
weak conſtitution of their parents; the care taken 
too bind up, ſtrain, and cramp all their limbs; 
the tenderneſs with which they are treated; and 
perhaps their uſe of the milk of a woman that is 
not their mother; every thing, in ſhort, ſerves 
with us _ fe and cheek the firſt operations 
of nature. The application they are obliged to 
"beſtow? on various objects, to which we con- 
_ Randy direct their attention, while their corpo- 
ren faculties remain FE TOO * 
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alſo Nei to retard their growth. 8⁰ that if, 
inſtead of overcharging and perplexing their 
minds, we ſhould permit them to exerciſe their 


bodies in that continual motion which nature 
ſeems to require, it is probable they would be 
much ſooner capable of walking about wo 58 
viding for themſelves. 

4. In fine, the moſt that Mr Lache proves, 
is, that ſavage man might have a motive to live 


with a woman when ſhe had brought him a 
child; but he by no means proves that he had 


any indueement to live with her, before her de- 
livery, during her nine months pregnancy: and 
if the pregnant woman ſhould come to be in- 


different to the man by whom ſhe is pregnant 
during thoſe nine months, if ſne ſnould even 


be entirely forgot by him, as is not improbable 


to ſuppoſe, why ſhould he aſſiſt her after her. de · 


livery? Why ſhould he aid her to rear a child 


which he does not know to be his, and whoſe 
birth he neither foreſaw nor intended? It is 


plain that Mr Locke has ſuppoſed the thing it- 
felf that was in queſtion; for we do not inquire 


-why a man ſhould continue to live with a wo- 


man after her delivery, but why he ſhould con- 
tinue attached to her after conception. - When 


the appetite is once fatisfied, the man ftands no 
longer in need of any particular woman, nor the 


woman of - particular man. The latter 
+ troubles himſe 


no mere about what has hap- 

pened, and perhaps hath not the leaſt notion of 
what muſt enſue.” One of them goes one way, 
+ and the other another, in fo much that there is 
little room to think that they ſhould remember 
at the end of nine months that they had ever 
, 14 eee For this kind of me · 


mory, 


org by ee which one individual * 
to another the preference for the act of genera- 
tion, requires, as I have proved in the. text, a 


greater degree of improvement or corruption of 
the human underſtanding, than man can be 


ſuppoſed to have attained in the ſtate of anima- 
lity now in queſtion. Any other woman, 
therefore; may ſer vs to gratify the new debres 
of the man, as well as ſhe whom he hath before 
known; and in like manner, any other man 


2 gratify thoſe of the woman, ſuppoſing her 


o ſubject during her pregnancy to the ſame 
| ae a circumſtance, however, that may be 
reaſonably queſtioned. And if the woman in a 
ſtate of nature does not feel the paſſion of love 
after conception, thete is ſtill a greater obſtacke 
to her aſſociating with man, as ſhe has no longer 
any occaſion for: the man by whom ſhe became 
pregnant, or indeed any other. There is there- 


fore no motive on the ſide of the man for his 


cacueting the ſame woman, nor on the woman's 
ſor coveting the ſame man. Mr Locke's argu- 
ment therefore is deſective, nor hath the lo- 
gic of this philofopher ſecured him from the 
miſtakes which ane and ere : amen 
mitted. s I 

: Their bulneſs Weib r a fact i in — 
fate of nature that is, in a ſtate in which every 
man lived by himſelf without any connection 
with other men; a ſtate in which no one had 
any indutement to aſſociate with another, N 
what is worſe, mankind in general any in 
eclination to herd together. It never A be- 
ed to them that they ſhould take a retroſpect 
beyond the: commencement: of ſociety 3 fi nee 
wien individuals had always a motive; far af- 
E670 t ſociating 
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ſociating _ this or n panicuar man or 
woman. | | 


N „re 177. | | 
9 I ſhall 1 of 3 forth i into 

thoſe philoſophical reflections, which may be 
made on the advantages and diſadvantages of the 
inſtitution of languages. It is not for ſuch men 
as me to think of being ſuffered to attack vul- 
gar errors; the herd of men of letters are too 
fond of their prejudices to bear my pretended 
paradoxes with any kind of patience. I ſhall let 
thoſe ſpeak, therefore, in whom it hath not been 
deemed criminal to dare ſometimes to take part 
with common ſenſe againſt the opinion of the 


multitude. Nec quidquam felicitati humani 


generis decederet, ſi, pulſa tot linguarum peſte 
et confuſione, unam artem callerent mortales, 
et ſignis, motibus, geſtibuſque licitum foret 


quidvis explicare. Nunc vero ita comparatum 
eſt, ut animalium quæ vulgo bruta creduntur, 
. melior longe quam noſtra hac in parte-videatur 


conditio, ut pote quæ promptius et forſan feli- 


cius, ſenſus et cogitationes ſuas ſine interprete 


ſignificent, quam ulli queant mortales, præ- 


ſertim ſi peregrino utantur ſermone.” /. Veſ- 


Jar de a Cans. et e e p: 66. 


e GY as 
(iN Plato, f in ſhewing how far the ideas: of 


1 Aifcrers quantity and its relations are requifite 


in the moſt inſignificant arts, ridicules thoſe 
authors of bis age, and with great reaſon, Who 
pretended that Palamedes invented numbers at 
the ſiege of Troy; as if it were poſſible, fays he, 
en n ſhould not know till then how 

: many 
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many fingers or toes he had. In effect, eve 


one muſt ſee how impoſſible it was tharifoci: 

and the arts ſhould have attained that degree of 
perfection at which they certainly were arrived 
at the time of that celebrated fiege, unleſs man- 
Find had been acquainted with the uſe of num- 
bers and calculation. But the neceſſity of un. 


derſtanding numbers, previous to the acquiſition, 


of other ſciences, does not aſſiſt us to account 
for the invention of them. When the names 


of numbers are once known, it is eaſj to explain 
-'the meaning of them, and to excite the ideas 


their names preſent; but in order to invent them, 
it was neceffary, previous to the conception of 
theſe ideas, that the mind of man ſhouid have 
been in ia manner familiarized with philoſophi- 
1 und ſhould have exereiſed it - 
ſſelf in rconſideting beings purely. according to 
their eſſenee, — its Dees. 
tions: an abſtract mode of thinking-very'dith- 


cult and metaphyſical, not to ſay in ſome mea- 


ſure unnatural;ʒ without which, notwithſtanding, 
theſe ideas could never have been communicated 


rom one mind to * nor AT OUT 


"ave become univerſal. - RAD of 
A layage might 33 his right leg 


and bis at ley, or look upon thtnrrogertier under 


the indiviſible ideaof a pair, without ever thinking 
he had two; for the repreſentative idea which de · 
ſeribes an object to us is one thing, and the nu- 
meriral idea which determines it another. He 
would be ſtill leſs able to count as far as five ; and 
tho, on the application of his hands to each other, 
he might remark that the fingers exactly anſwered, 


yet he might be very far from thinking on their 


a ie. He knew as little about the 
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number; of his ſingers as of bis. bairs; and if, 
after giving him to underſtand what numbers 


are, any one had told him that he had no more 


* 


ſingets than toes, he would in all probability 
have been greatly ſurpriſed to find, on compating 
them, that they were exactly equal in number. 


ax. 
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(15.) We ſhould. not. confound 


paſhons, both in their nature and effects. Self 
love is a natural ſentiment, which inclines every 


animal to regard its own preſervation; and 


which, when. directed by reaſon and qualified 
by compaſſion, is productive of humanity and 


virtue. Selfſhneſs is a relative and factitious 


ſentiment, formed in the midſt of ſociety, and 
inclining individuals to fet a greater value on 
themſelves than. upon other men; a. ſentiment 
which excites men to all, the miſchief they do 
to each other, and is the true ſource of modern 
rr 
affitm that ſelfiſhneſs does not exiſt in a primi- 
tive ſtate of nature; for every, man. in particular 


conſidering himſelf as the only perfon y whom 


he is obſerved, as the only being in the univerſe 
intereſted in bim, as the only judge of his own. 
merit, it is not poſſible that he ſhould entertain 
a ſentiment ariſing from compariſons he has it 


not in bis power to make. A man of this kind 
muſt, for the ſame reaſon, be a ſtranger to ma- 
lice; and hatred, , paſſions which the notion of 


our hayi ug ſuffered ſome inſult can only excite. 
As it is contempt alſo, or an intent to injure, 


and not the injury itſelf, that conſtitütes an af - 
75 | j ͤ 


(15 ſelfiſhneſs. 
with {elf-love.z. as they are two very diſtinct 


This being well underſtood, I proceed to 


| 
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front, thoſe men, who know not how to ſet 2 
value on themſelves, or enter into a compariſon 
with each other, may do one another a preat 
= - deal of miſchief, as often as they can hope an 
5 advantage from it, without ever affronting each 
other. In a word, every man in a ſtate of na- 
E ture, ſeldom looking upon his fellows in any o- 
, ther light than he would animals of a different 
ſpecies, may rob and plunder another man if 
, weaker than himſelf, or be plundered in his 
| turn by another that is ſtronger, without conſi- 
| dering ſuch acts of violence in any other light 
| than as natural events, without the leaſt ſenſe 
of reſentment or malice, and without any other 
| paſſion than grief or joy at his good or ill ſuc- 


* 
* . - 
4 7 
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6.) It is a thing very remarkable, that, al- 
though the Europeans have been endeavouring, 
for ſo many years paſt, to bring over the ſavages 
of different parts of the world to our manner of 
living, we have not been able as yet to prevail 
on one of them; not even with the aſſiſtance of 
| the motives of Chriſtianity; for it is certain, that 
| — tho' our miſſionaries have converted ſavages into 
| Chriſtians, they never have been able to civilize 
| | them. There is no poſlibility of ſurmounting 
i | their invincible reluctance to our cuſtoms and 
1 manners. But if theſe poor people are really ſo 
: unhappy as ſome repreſent them, by what unac- 
3 countable depravity is it that they ſo obſtinately 
ſ- refuſe to ſubmit to our government, or to live 
bappy among us? Whereas we read frequently 
of Frenchmen and other Europeans, whe have 
voluntarily taken refuge and ſpent the ä 
0 #. 15 22 ; 5 : p , o : 
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ſpent among the ſimple mortals we ſo much de- 


ſpiſe. If it be objeCted that they have not un- 
derſtanding enough to judge properly of the 
difference of conditions, I reply, that happineſs 


is not ſo properly eſtimated by the underſtand- 
ing as by the heart. Beſides, this objection 


may be retorted with greater force on ourſelves; 
for our notions are far more remote from the 


diſpoſition of mind neceſſary for us to taſte the 
reliſn which the ſavages find in their way of 


life, than their notions are from thoſe by which 


they may enter into the reliſh we find in ours. 
In fact, it is eaſy for them to ſee, after a very 
few obſervations, that all our endeavours are 
employed on two objects, viz, on the conveni- 


ences of life, and the reſpect paid us by others. 


But, how ſhall we be able to conceive that kind 


of pleaſure, which a ſavage finds in ſpending his 
time in ſolitude, in the woods, in fiſhing, or 
in blowing into a wretched flute, without being 


trouble to learn better ? . "a 
There have- been ſavages frequently brought 


able to make it ſound a note, or taking any 


to Paris, London, and other places; and no 
pains ſpared to inſtil into them ſublime ideas of 
our luxury, our wealth, and uſeful and curious 
arts; they were never ſeen, however, to expreſs 

any thing more than a ſtupid admiration of thoſe 
things, without the leaſt appearance of coveting 
them. Iremember, among other circumſtances 


related of the chief of ſome American Indians 
who was about thirty years ago in London; a 
os Vol. VII. B 8 . 
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of their lives among ſavages, without being able 
0 quit them. ] Nay, we have inſtances o very — 
ſenſible miſſionaries, that have with tears re- 
retted the calm and innocent days they had 


number 


0 ſee what- —_— might: be JAvorafy we to ern 4 


but without fixing upon any thing he happened 
to like. Our arms ſeemed clumſy and incon- 
venient; our ſhoes hurt his fret; our clothes 
incumbered his limbs; he would in ſhort accept 
_ of nothing: at length, however, he was obſer- 
ved to fix his eye on a blanket, which he wrap- 
ped with a ſeeming pleaſure over bis ſhoulders. 
On this, the people about him remarked that he 
muſt allow this to be an uſeful piece of furniture. 1 
Tes, replied the Indian, it ſeems to me almoſt : 
as good as the ſkin of a beaſt. Not that he would 


have allowed even this, had he compared the 


different wear of both in a ſhower of rain. It 
may perhaps be ſaid it is from habit that, differ · 
ent people liking their own way of life beſt, the 
 favages are hindered from perceiving the plea- 
_ ſures of ours. Upon this footing, however, it 
muſt appear at leaſt very extraordinary, that ha- 
bit ſhould have more influence to preſerve in 
ſavages a reliſn for their miſery, than in the Eu- 
ropeans a taſte for the enjoyment of their felici | 
_ ty- But to make an unanſwerable reply to this 
objection; and that without taking notice of the 
many young ſavages, whom no endeavours have 
been able to civilize; or the natives of Greenland 
and Iceland, whom it has been ſeveral times 
attempted to educate in Denmark, and who have 
either pined away with grief aſhore, or periſhed 


"at ſea in attempting to {wim- back to their own 


country; I ſhall content myſelf with the citation 


of one well-atteſted example, and leave it to the 


determination of thoſe ho fo r adoure the | 


police of European fates.  - 
bw 60 _ Dutch millonaries hve not been able, 


with 
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with all their endeavours, | to convert a fingle 
Hottentot. Vander Stel, their governor. at the 


Cape, having procured an Hottentot child, had 


him educated in the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion, and the manners and cuſtoms of Eu- 
rope. He had him tichly clothed, and inſtruc- 
ted in various languages; while the boy's im- 


provement was equal to the pains beſtowed on 


him. The governor, full of expectations from 


his pupil's capacity, ſent him to the Indies with 
a-commiſfary general, who employed him in 


tranſacting the company's buſineſs. On his re- 


turn, however, to the Cape, aſter the death of 
the commiſſary, he made a viſit to his Hotten- 


tot relations; in which he took a reſolution to 


throw off all his European finery, and to clothe 
himſelf again in a ſnheep's · in. Thus equipped, 
be returned to the fort, bringing with him his 


other clothes in a bundle, and preſenting them 


to the governor, addreſſed him in the following 
words. Be ſo good, Sir, as to take notice 


that I renounce for ever this dreſs. I renounce, 


hkewiſe, for ever the Chriſtian religion; my re- 
_ folution being to live and die in the religion, the 
manners, and euſtoms of my anceſtors.” The 


only favour I aſk of you, is to permit me to 
wear this collar and hanger. I will keep them 
for your ſake.“ Having ſaid this, without 
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(17.) Tr might be objefted here, that, in ſuch 
a ſtate of * and diſorder, mankind 
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waiting for an anſwer from the governor, he 
diſappeared in un inſtant, and was never after 
feen at the Cape.” HMiſtoire des Voyages, tom, v. 
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would have diſperſed, inſtead of obſtinately cut - 
ting each others throats, had their diſperſion 
deen limited. But, in the firſt place, their li- 
mits would only have been thoſe of the whole 
earth; and if we reflect on the great population 
reſulting from a ſtate of nature, we ſhall find 
that in ſuch a ſtate the earth would have been 
covered, in a very ſhort time, with men, thus 
forced to keep cloſe together. Beſides, had the 
progreſs of the evil been rapid, they would have 
diſperſed, or had it been a change ſuddenly ef- 
AeQted. - But they brought their fetters with 
them into the world; they were even in their 
Infancy too much inured by cuſtom to the 
weight of them, to feel them troubleſome ever 
after. In fine; they were accuſtomed to à va 
riety of conveniences, which obliged them to 
herd together: it was not ſo eaſy for them to 
diſperſe now as in thoſe early times when, no 
man ſtanding in need of any other, every one 
did what be liked beſt,” without waiting for any 
7 other's conſent. WI. FITS, $45 20750855 . E 
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49.) | — uſed to relate, that t 


frauds of one of the contraQtors for the army, in 
' "one of his campaigns, having occaſioned a very 
general complaint among the troops, he ſent 
Ar the offerider, and, after rating him pretty 
"handſomely, threatened bim with the gallows. 
To all which the bardened'raſcal calmly replied, 
that ſuch threats did not at all affect him, but 
that he was glad of an occaſion of telling the 
Marſhal, that a man is not fo readily hanged 
who has an hundred thouſand crowns at his diſ- 
poſal. And 1 know . 
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ded the Marſhal ingenuouſly, but ſo it was, the 


ſcoundrel eſcaped. hanging, 3 * 
had e it an hundred times. 5 


eite 238. 
7 3 Diſtributive juſtice, a e 
pole this rigorous equality of a {tate of nature, 
even were it practicable in civil ſociety z and as 
ll the members of the ſtate owe it their ſervices 
in proportion to their talents: and abilities, ſo- 
they ought, on their part, to be. diſtinguiſhed. 

and favoured in the fame proportion to the ſer- 
vices they have actually rendered it. It is in 
this ſenſe we muſt underſtand that, | paſſage of 
Iſocrates, in which he extols the primitive A- 
thenians, for having determined which of the 
two kinds of equality was the moſt uſeful, viz. 
that which conſiſts in dividing the ſame advan- 
tages indiſcriminately among all the citizens in 
common, or that which conſiſts in diſtributing 
them to each according to his merit. Theſe able 
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politicians, adds the orator, baniſhing that u- 


_ juſt inequality which makes no diſtinction be- 
tween. bad men and men of probity, adhered in- 
. violably to that which rewards and puniſhes e- 
very man according to his deſert. 

ut, in the firſt place, there never 8 a 
ſociety, to whatever degree of corruption ſome 
ve arrived, wherein no difference was made 
A the good and bad: and with regard to 
manners wherein no meaſures ca preſcribed 
by law exact enough to ſerve as el rule 

| to magiſtrates, it is with. great prudence, that, 
in order not to leave the fortune or quality of 
the citizens to their diſcretion, ſhe prohibits their 

* . paſhng ä on Ir and eis to 
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actions. There are no manners, unleſs ſuch as 
are pure, as were thoſe of the ancient Romans, 
that can bear with the office of cenfors ; ſuch a 
tribunal among us would throw every thing in- 
*# to confuſion. The difference between good and 
dad men is determined by public eſteem; the 

mamagiſtrate being only a judge of what is ſtrictl 
Juſt and right; whereas the rom is the trueſt 
a judge of manners, a judge of ſuch integrity and 
penetration, that, altho' it may be ſometimes de- 
” - _* ceived, it can never be corrupt. The rank of 
| __ citizens ought, therefore, to be regulated, not 
2 - according to their perſonal merit, as this me- 
- *hod would put it in the power of the magiſtrate 
| to make an almoſt arbitrary application of the 
law but according to the actual ſervices they do 
tthe ſtate, which are capable of being ſubjected 
to a more exact eſtimate. "Oo e. 
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| the other domeſtic or particular ceconomy. 
1s the firſt —_ which 1 is Alcoa 1 in the nocd _— 
tra. . 


f conformity 28 many authors pretend between the f 
connections of a ſtate and thoſe of a private fa- 3 
mily, it would not thence follow, that the rules 

of conduct proper for one of theſe ſocieties | 4 
would be alſo proper for the other. They differ 


DISSERTATION. 


' POLITICAL. ECONOMY. * 
; - : H E wort e or Geconomy, is dude „ | | 
from he, @ hauſe, and vive, law, original | 


an houſe for the common good of 4 | 
the Whole family. The meaning of this tern 
bath been ſince extended to the government of Mi 


the great family, the ſtate. In diſtinguiſhing —_ 


theſe two acceptations of the word, the latter _— 
is called general or political œconomy, and ] 


Should it be admiteed, that Nee is as great a = 


too much in magnitude and extent to be regu- 


lated in the fame manner; for there will be ab 
ways a wide difference herwoin the domeſtic go- . 
| vernment, in which a father may be himſelf an iſ 


eye-witneſs of the whole, and the government 


of a — where the chief ſees hardly 
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eyes of other people. 
To put both on an equality, therefore, in this re- 


proportion to the greatneſs of his family, and 
B that the ſoul of a powerful/ monarch. ſliould be 
Amn proportion to that of an ordinary man, as the 
* extent of his empire is to that of a private per- 
3 —F ) / ĩĩ ee 
But how doth the government of a ſtate re- 
| ' emble that of a private family, the baſis of MN 
which is ſo very different? The father being 
naturally ſtronger than his children, his pater- 
nal authority over them may be reaſonably ſaid 
to be eſtabliſhed by nature, ſo long as they ſtand 
in need of his aſſiſtance. But in the great famis 
ly of the ſtate, all the members af which are 
naturally equal, the political authority, being 
pufely of arbitrary inſtitution, muſt be founded 
only on mutual conventions, the magiſtrate ha- 
ving no authority over others, but what he de- 
wives from the laws. The duty of a father is 
_ diftated to him by his natural ſentiments, and 
in ſuch a manner that he is ſeldom capable of 
| neglecting it. Fae chiefs of political ſociety 
Shave no ſuch rule, and are only bound to the 
People by what they themſelves have promiſed 
88 do, and which che people have therefore 4 
right to require of them. Another important 
difference is this; children; have nothing but 
what they receive of their father, it is plain that 
1 every right of property muſt be derived from 
Er. kim; the caſe is quite the contrary. in the poli- 
f tical family, the general adminiſtration of whoſe 
| government is eſtabliſhed only to ſecure the 
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The principal object of the labours of Aa private 


ö » 


family, is that of preſerving and increaſing the 


patrimony of the father, to the end that he may 


one day diſtribute it among his children with- 
out impoveriſhing them; whereas the wealth of 
the exchequer affords only the means of ſupport- 
ing a few individuals in luxuiy and eaſe. 
In a word, the parental family is deſtined to 


extinction, and tobe one day reſolved into ma- 


ny other families of the like nature: but the 
political one is calculated to remain always in 
JJ ot rote hy ne adn A 


It is plain, for ſeveral reaſons, deduced from 
the nature of the thing, that a father ought to 


_ govern in his own: family. In the firſt: place, 
the authority, ought not to be equally divided 
between father and mother, but ſhould be per · 


fectly ſingle; for in all caſes of divided opinions, 


there ſhould be one determinate voice to decide. 
_ 2dly, However lightly we may regard the pecu- 


lar inconveniences attending the ſex, yet, as 


they neceſſarily occaſion intervals of inaction, 
_ this is a ſufficient reaſon for excluding them 
from the ſupreme authority: for when the ba- 


lance is perfectly equal, a ſtraw ſuffices to turn 


the ſcale. Beſides, the huſband ought to have 
the ſuperintendency of his wife's conduct, be- 
cauſe it is of conſequence to him to be aſſured 
that the children, which he is obliged: to ac- 
knowledge and maintain, belong to nobody but 
himſelf. 3dly, Children ſhould: be obedient to 
their father, at firſt thłbugh neceſſity, and af - 


terwards from gratitude : after having had their 


own wants ſatisfied by him during one half of 
their lives, they ought to confecrate the other 
half to the gratification of his.  qthly, With 


kegard 


- 
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to domeſtics, they owe him their ſervice 
in exchange for the proviſion he makes for them. 


1 fay nothing here of abſolute flavery, becauſe 


this is contrary to nature, and cannot ee ene 
ned by uny law - 


There is nothing, W of all this in 7065 | 
1 litical ſociety; in which the chief is ſo far from 
having any natural intereſt in the happineſs of 
individuals, that it is not uncommon for him to 
ſeek his on happineſs in their miſery. If the 
4 magiſtraey de hereditary, a community of men 
are frequently governed by a child. If it be e- 
lective, innumerable inconveniences ariſe from 


ſuch election; while in both caſes the advan- 


tages of paternal connection is entirely loft. If | 


you have but a fingle chief, you lie at the diſ- 


erection of u maſter who has no reaſon to love 

you: and if you have feveral maſters, you have 

at once to ſupport their tyranny over _ ourſelves, | 
a 


and their quarrels with each other. word, 


abuſes, and their fatal conſequences, are i ine vita- 
ble in ſociety, where the public weal and the 


laws have no natural influence, and are 
of the chief and its members. 


Although the ſunctions of the father of a f | 
BE or and of the chief magiſtrate, ought to tend 
rot e fame purpoſe, they ought to effect it by | 
. different means. "Their duties and their pre- 
togatives are ſo eſſentially different, that we 
cannot confound them together, without form- 
ing very falſe ideas of the fundamental laws of 
iety, and falling into errors very fatal to man- 
| . In fact, if the voice of nature be the beſt 
guide to which a father can liſten in the diſ- 
: Gene of his duty; „ the ma- 


perpe- g 
tually attacked dy perſonal intereſt, eg eg 
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out of the way of his duty, and which ſooner 


or latter will bring on the ruin of himſelf or of 


the ſtate, unleſs prevented by the moſt ſublime 
virtue. The only precaution neceſſary for the 
father of a family, is to guard againſt depravity, 


and to hinder the corruption of his natural in- 


clinations z whereas it is the perſection of theſe 


Which _— the magiſtrate. In order to act 


aright, the firſt hath nothing to do but conſult 
his own heart; the other becomes a traitor the 
moment he conſults his. Even his own judge- 
ment 1s juſtly to be fuſpeRed z nor hath he any 


other rule of conduct than that of the public 
judgment, which is the law. Thus nature hath 
made many good fathers of families : but it is 
doubtful whether, from the very beginning of 
the world, human wiſdom hath ever made ten 


men · capable of governing mankind. 


It follows, from what I have obſerved, chat 


public geconomy is very juſtly diſtinguiſhed. from 
private ; and that, the ſtate having nothing in 
common with a particular family, the. obliga - 
tions Which their ſeveral chiefs lie under of ma- 
king them happy, as well as their rules of con- 
duct, cannot be ſame. I thought it neceſſary to 
ſay as much, in order to overthrow. that odious 


ſyſtem which Sir Robert Filmer bath endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh in his Patriarchate; a work 


to which two celebrated writers. have done too 

much honour in refuting it. Beſides, this er- 
ror is very ancient; Ariſtotle himſelf. having 
thought proper to controvert it, as may be ſeen 

in the firſt book of his Politicce. 


| 834 8 
I owſt here beg of my readers to make ano- 


ther proper diſtinction; and this is, between 


publie 


MER van which I call government, and the | 


ATION OW 


ſupreme authority, which I call /overeignty ;- 
diſtinction which conſiſts in this, The one bath 
a legiſlative power, and in certain caſes is obli- 
gatory on the whole body of the nation; while 
the other hath only an executive power ame 5 is 
oblignwry merely on individuals. 

1 ſhall take the liberty to make uſe of a very 


common, and in ſome reſpects inaccurate, com- 


pariſon, though proper enough to Uduſtrats my 
meaning in this particular. 


The body politic, taken in itlelf as an indi- 4 


a vidual, may be conſidered as an organized, li- 


ving body, reſembling that of man. The ſove - 


reign power repreſents the head: the laws and 


cuſtoms are the brain; the ſource of the nerves, 
and ſeat of the underſtanding, the will, and the 


ſenſe; of which. the judges and magiſtrates are 


the organs: commerce, induſtry, and agricul- 


ture are the mouth and ſtomach which prepare 


the common ſubſiſtence: the public finances 


are the blood, which a prudent economy, in per- 


forming the functions of the heart, diſtributes 


through the whole body, to give it nutriment : 


and life : the citizens are the body, and the 


members which cauſe the machine to move and 


operate; no part of which machine can be 
wounded or injured without 'cauſing a painful 


impreſſion on the m in! the animal be in a 
5 ſtate of health. | 


The life of Goth the one nd the en is rake 
perſonal identity common to the whole, the re- 


eiprocal ſenſibility and interior correſpondence 


of all its parts. When this communication 


5 ceaſes, the formal unity is gone, and the conti - 


Suous * N each other only by juxta- 
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: poſition, the man is dead, or the Nate i is diflol- | 


ved. 


The bats reale e isa ee bein 


poſſeſſed of a will; and this general will, which 


tends. always. to the preſervation and welfare of 


the whole and of every part, and which is the | 
ſource of the laws, is with regard to all the 
members of the ſtate the rule of what is juſt and 


unjuſt : a truth which ſhews, by the way, how 


idly ſome writers have treated as theft the ſub- 


tilty preſcribed to the Spartan youths in obtain- 


ing their frugal repaſts, as if every thing or- 


dained by the law was not lawful. 

It is neceſſary to remark, however, chat this 
rule of juſtice, though certain with regard to 
the citizens among each other, may be defective 
with regard to foreigners; the reaſon of which 
is evident. The will of the ſtate, however ge- 
neral and obligatory with reſpeck to its own 


members, is not binding on other ſtates or their 
members, but becomes, with regard to them, a 
particular and individual will, whoſe rule of j Ju- 
ſtice is to be found in the Low of nature; a cir- 
cumſtance which is included nevertheleſs i in the 


principles laid down. For in ſuch a caſe, the 


great City of the world becomes a body- politie; 


whoſe general will is always the law of nature, 


and of which the different ſtates and people are 


only the individual members. It is from theſe 


diſtinctions, applied to each political ſociety | 
and its members, that flow the moſt certain and 

univerſal rules, on which we are to form a 
judgment of a good or bad government, and in 


general of the morality of all human ackions. 


Every political ſociety is compoſed: of other 


imaller ' ſocieties of different kinds, each of 
Vor. VII. | .C ; which 
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which hath its peculiar intereſts and maxims: 
but thoſe ſocieties which every body perceives, 
becauſe they have an external and author iſed 
form, are not the only ones that actually exiſt 
in a ſtate: all thoſe individuals who are united 
by a common intereſt, compoſe many others, 


Either tranſitory or permanent; whaſe influence 


is not the leſs real becauſe it is leſs apparent, 
but the proper obſervation of whoſe various re- 
lations conſtitute the true ſcience of manners. It 


is the influence of all theſe tacit or formal aſſo- 
ciations, that gives ſuch different modifications 
as are obſervable in the appearance of the public 


will, The will of theſe particular ſocieties hath 
always two relations: the one to the members 
of the aſſociation, which is a general will: the 
other to the great ſociety of which they are mem- 
bers; and this-is a particular will, which is of- 
ten right with regard to the firſt object, and 
wrong as to the ſecond. An individual may be 
a devout prieſt, a brave ſoldier, or a zealous ſe- 
nator, yet a bad citizen. In like manner, any 


particular reſolution may be advantageous to the 
leſs community, yet very pernicious to the 


greater. It is true, that particular ſocieties be- 
ing zlways ſubordinate to the general, in pre- 


ference to others, the duty of a citizen takes 


place of that of a ſenator, and that of a man of 


thoſe of a citizen: but unhappily perſonal inter- 
eſt is always in the inverſe ratio of our duty, 


and is augmented in proportion as the aſſocia- 


. tion grows more confined, and the engagement 
leſs ſacred; an irrefragable proof that the gene- 


ral will is always the moſt juſt, and that the 
voice of the people is in fact the voice of God. 

It does not hence follow, that the public de- 
8 „UC 2 ter- 
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rerminations: are always equitable ; they may 


poſſibly be otherwiſe: when they regard foreign- 


ers; for which I have given a reaſon. Thus it 


is not impoſſible that a republic, though in it- | 
ſelf well governed, ſhould enter into an unjutt 
war with others. Nor is it Jeſs impoſſible ſor 


the council of a democracy to paſs an unjuſt ſen- 


tence, and condemn the innocent; but this ne- 
ver happens unleſs the people are ſeduced by 
private intereſts, which the credit or eloquence 


of fome- artful individuals ſubſtitutes for thoſe 


of the ſtate: in which the general will is one 
thing, and the conſequence of the public deli- 


beration another. Let not the example of A- 


tiens be here objected; for Athens was in fact 
no democracy, but an ariſtocracy, very tyran- 
nical, and governed by philoſophers and orators. 
Let us carefully determine what paſſes in every 

public deliberation, and we ſhall ſee that the ge- 
neral will is always for the common good; but 

that it often admits of a ſecret diviſion, a tacit 
conſederacy, by which the natural diſpoſition 


of the aſſembly is eluded. The body of ſociety 
is thus really divided into others, the members 


of which embrace a general will, which is right 
and juſt with reſpect to theſe new bodies, but 
wrong and unjuſt with regard to the whole bo- 
dy, from which each is thus diſmembered. 

We ſee thus how eaſily, by the help of ſome 


leading principles, may be e:tplained thoſe ap-' 


parent contradictions, which are remarked in 

the conduct of many perſons who are ſcrupu- 
louſly honeſt in ſome reſpects, and knaves in 
others; frequently trampling under foot the 


, moſt ſacred obligations, and yet capable of ſa- 


WiN their lives to > engagements that are of- 
s | C2 es, vw 
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ten unjuſt. It is thus we ſee the moſt depraved 


_ of mankind pay ſome ſort of homage to public 


faith; and even robbers, though enemies to 
virtue in the midſt of ſociety in general, yet pay 
ſome reſpect to the ſhadow: of it among them- 
ſelves. In eſtabliſhing the general will. as the 


firſt principle of public ceconomy, and the funda- 


| 1 mental rule of government, I did not think it 


neceſſary to inquire ſeriouſly whether the magi- 
ſtrates belonged to the people, or the people to 


the magiſtrates; or | whether it was neceſſary in 


/ 


public affairs to conſole: the good of the ſtate, or 
that only of its chiefs. That queſtion indeed 


hath long been decided one way in theory, and 


another in practice. It is indeed ridiculous to 
expec that thoſe who in reality are maſters, will 
conſult any other, intereſt than their own, It 
would not be improper, therefore, to make a 


_ farther diſtinCtion in public ceconomy, into popu - 


Jar and tyrannical. The firſt is that of the whole 
tate, in which the intereſt and will of the 
chieſs and the people are united: the other will 
neceſſarily exiſt every where, when the govern- 
ment and the people have different intereſts, 
and of conſequence oppoſite wills. The ma- 
xims of the latter are deſcribed at large in the 


archives of n, and the 1 of Machia- 


. | 
The others are ſound only-in the writings of 
thoſe. philoſophers who have Wenn to re - 


claim the privileges of humanity, z. a 
Iſt. The frft and moſt important maxim . & 1 


juſt and popular government, that is to ſay, of that 
whoſe object is the good of the people, is there - 


ſore to follow univerſally, as I have obſerved, 


the ae. will. A to be able to follow this 
© 5 T 2 0 will, 


a 
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will, it is neceſſary chat it ſhould be known, and! 
above all that it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, from the 
particular will of the governor: à diſtinction 
which it is very difficult to make, and requires 
the aſſiſtance of the the moſt ſublime virtue. 
As in order to will alſo, it is neceſſary to be free, 
here ariſes a difficutly no leſs than the former, 
viz. that of preſerving at once the public liber- 
ty and the authority of government. Look into 
the motives, which have induced men, once u- 
nited by their common wants into a general ſo - 
ciety, to unite themſelves ſtill more intimately 
by particular ſocieties: you will find no other 
motive than the ſecurity of property, life, and 
liberty to each member, by means of the protec- 
tion of all. Now can men be compelled to de- 
fend the liberty of any one among them, with- 
out treſpaſſing on that of others? And how can 
they provide for the public neceſſities without 
alienating the particular property of thoſe who- 
are forced to contribute to them? With what- 
ſoever ſophiſtry all this may be covered over, it 
is certain, that if any reſtraint be laid on * will, 


ß c 0 = PR 2” > 8. oo. 


, Fam no longer free; and that Iam no longer 
b maſter of my own property, if it be in the pow- 

- er of others to take any part of it from me. 
This difficulty, which ſeems to be inſurmount- 

5 able, has been removed by the moſt ſublime of 
f all human inſtitutions, or rather by divine in- 
— ſpiration, which teaches mankind to- imitate 
: here below the unchangeable decrees- of the- 
* Deity. By what inconceivable art hath a way 
t been found Hut, to render men free by ſubject- 

- WK ing them to control? To employ in the ferviee- 
& 4 of the ſtate the properties, perſons, and lives of” 
8 = its 3 without conſulting them, or 
„ | Cc3 layinge 
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Jaying them under any conſtraint? To confine 
their will by their own conſent? To oppoſe that 
cConſent to their refuſal, and to compel them e- 
ven to puniſh themſelves when they aCt againſt 
their own will!? How can it be, that all ſhould 
obey, yet nobody take upon him to command; 
that they ſhould all ſerve, and yet have no maſ- 


ters? Being ſo much the more free as they lie 


under apparent ſubjection, none loſe any part 
of their liberty but that which might be hurtſul 

to another! Theſe prodigies are the effect of 

the law. It is to the law alone that men are in- 
debted ſor Juſtice and liberty. It is this ſalutary 

organ of the general will, which eſtabliſnes in 

civil right the natural equality of mankind. It 

_ is this celeſtial yoice which diQates to every ci- 

tizen the precepts of public reaſon ; teaching 


him to act according to the maxims of his own 


underſtanding, and not to behave inconſiſtent- 


ly. with himſelf. It is by this voice alone that 


political chiefs ſhould ſpeak when they affect to 


command: for no ſooner doth one man, ſetting 


aſide the law, pretend to ſubject another to his 
- will, than he departs immediately from the ſtate 


, of civil ſociety, and oppoſes him-in a pure ſtate 


of nature; in which obedience is never preſeri- 


bed but by neceſlity. 


The moſt preſſing . of the chief, and 


even his moſt indiſpenſable, duty, therefore, is 
to ſee that thoſe laws are obſerved, of which he 
is the miniſter, and on which ew whole autho- 

rity is founded. At the ſame time, if he exacts 
the obſervation of them from others, he is the 


more ſtrongly bound to obſerve them himſelf, 


who enjoys all their favour. For his example 


is of dock ſence,” that. at the people 
N - might 
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might even permit him to ſhake off the yoke of 


che law, he ought to be cautious of uſing ſo 


dangerous a. prerogative; leſt others ſhould in 
time uſurp the ſame privilege, and that to his 
prejudice. In reality, as all ſocial engagements 


are reciprocal, it is impoſſible for any one to ſet 


himſelf above the law, without renouneing the 
advantages of it; for nobody is bound by any 
obligation to him, who pretends that he is bound 


under no obligation whatever to others. For 
this reaſon, no exemption from the law ſhould 
be annexed to any title whatever in a well re- 
| ER government. Thoſe citizens who have 
deſerved ever ſo well of their country, ought to 
be rewarded with honours, but never by privi- 
leges: for that republic is on the brink of ruin, 
whoſe members begin to think it is agreeable or 


advantageous not to obey the laws. But if the 
nobility or the ſoldiery ſhould adopt ſuch a ma- 


xi mñ all is loſt beyond redemption. _ EY 
I be influence of the laws, however, depends: 
ſtill more on their own propriety and wiſdom, - - 


than on the ſeverity of the adminiſtrators ; as- 
the public will derives alſo its greateſt weight 
from the reaſon by which it is dictated. Hence 
it was that Plato looked upon it as a very ne- 
ceſſary precaution, to place at the head of all e- 
dicts a preamble, ſetting forth their juſtice and 


utility. In fact, the firſt of all laws, is that 
_ which enjoins a reſpect to the laws : the ſeverity: 
of penalties is only a vain reſource, invented by 
little minds in order to ſubſtitute fear in the 


place of that reſpect, which they knew not how 


to obtain. It hath been conſtantly remarked, 


that in thoſe countries whoſe legal puniſhments 
are molt ſevere, they are alſo the moſt frequent: 
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fo; that the cruelty of ſuch; puniſhments is a 
_ only of the multitude of criminals ; whilſt, 

puniſhing all with equal ſevetity, thoſe Who 
are guilty: of ſmall. crimes are induced fre- 
quently to commit et ren in order to ao de- 
tection 

But though the government be not malice of 

1 the: law, it is a charge of great importance to 
adminiſter it, and to poſſeſs a thouſand means of | 
commanding a reſpect. It is in this alone con- 

ſiſts the art of reigning. When poſſeſſed of tbe 
power, there is no art required to make the | 
whole world tremble: nor does it indeed re- 185 
quire much to conciliate univerſal affection; 

for experience hath long ſince taught mankind 
to conſider as a great merit in their chiefs t 
evil they abſtain from doing,” and to adore them 
if they have not abſolutely reaſon to hate them. 

An idiot, if obeyed, may puniſh oſſenders, as 
well as a wiſe man: but the true ſtateſman is 
he who knows how to prevent crimes, extend- 
ing his reſpectable empire over the inclinations. 

of men rather than their actions. If he could 
bring things to ſuch a paſs, that every one ſhould. 
act aright, he would then have nothing te do; 
and the maſter-piece of his labours would be 
that of remaining idle for want of employment.. 

It is certain, at leaſt, that the great art of go⸗ 

vernors 1s to diſguiſe their power, in order- to 

render themſelves leſs odious; and to conduct 

; the ſtate ſo peac::ably as to make it ſeem to en 
in no need of conductors. 

1 conclude, therefore, as the firſt aut of Ai 

Wiser is to render the laws conformable to 

_ the general will, the firſt rule of public oecono- 

my is, that. the adminiſtration of juſtice —_— 
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; be conformable: to the laws. It would be even 
. KB ſufficient to prevent the ſtate's being ill - govern - 
ed, if the legiſlator ſnould have provided, as he 
ought, for all exigencies of place, climate, ſoil, 
manners, vicinity, and-the reſt of-the relations 
peculiar to the people he hath inſtituted. | Not 
but that an infinity of circumſtances, regarding 


8 the police and oeconomy, ſtill remain; which | 
muſt be leſt entirely to the wiſdom of govern- 


ment: but there are two infallible rules for its 
A good conduct on theſe occaſions; one is, that 


| the ſpirit of the law ought to determine in every 

_ caſe that is not particularly foreſeen and provi- 
ded ſor; the other is, that the general will, the 
i ſource and ſupplement of all laws, ſhould! be 


_ conſulted wherever they are defective. It may 
de aſked indeed, how that general will is to be 
_ known in regard to caſes about which it hath, 
not been explained? Muſt a whole nation be aſ- 
ſembled together at every new and unforſeen 
event? No, certainly. It ought the leſs to be 
aflembled, becauſe it is by no means certain 
; that its deciſion would expreſs the general will; 
5 beſides, the method would be impracticable in a 
5 great people, and is hardly ever practiſed under 
a well-meaning government; for the chiefs: are 
very ſenſible that the general will is always for 
that which is moſt favourable to the public in- 
tereſt; that is to ſay, ſor that which is the moſt 
equitable; ſo that they have only to act juſtly, 


4 to be certain of following the dictates of the ge - 

N neral will. When this is infringed too openly, 

b it fails not of being perceived, in ſpite of the 

| formidable reſtraint: of public authority. I ſhall- 
cite a few examples that may be followed in 

; unn cafes; 5: en ping ie nee pr 
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In China, the emperor holds it a conſtant ma- 


Exim to be againſt his officers, in every difpute 


; 4 | 
department. Not that theſe affairs do no not 


— 
* 


that ariſes between them and the people. If 
bread be too dear in any province, the intendant 
of that province is thrown into priſon. If there 
be an inſurrection in another, the governor of 
it is diſmiſſed, and every mandarin anſwers with 


his head for all the miſchief that happens in his 


undergo a ſubſequent and regular examination, 


but Jong experience hath ſhewn this anticipation 


of judgment to be ſafe and ſalutary. It is very 


ſeldom that any injuſtice hath been thus com- 


mitted: in the mean time, the emperor, being 


well perſuaded that a public outery is never rai- 
ſed without cauſe, diſcovers always through the 


ſeditious clamours which he puniſhes, thoſe real 


complaints for which he affords redreſs. 
It is doing a great deal, to preſerve peace and 
order throughout all the parts of a large repub- 


lic; it is doing a great deal, to keep the ſtate 
tranquil, and cauſe the law to be reſpected: but 


il nothing more is done, there will be in all this 


more of appearance than reality; for that go- 


verument will not eaſily be obeyed. which con- 
ſines its views to mere obedience. If it be good 
to know how to employ mankind, being ſuch 


as they are, it is much better to make them 
uch as it is requiſite they ſhould be. The moſt 
abſolute authority is that which penetrates into 
the interior part of man, exerciſing itſelf not 
only on his actions, but on bis ſentiments. It 


is very certain, that every people become in time 


what the government cauſes them to be; are 


warriors, citizens, men, if it ſo pleaſes; or are 


merely populace, a vulgar mob, if ſo it requires. 
*. : them. 
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them. Hence every m_ who deſpiſes his 
| ſubjeQs, diſhonours himſelf, in confeſſing he 
knows not how to make them reſpectable. 


Form, therefore, men, if you would command 
men; if you would have them obedient to the 
laws, order it ſo that they ſhall reſpect thoſe 
laws, and then they will need only to know 
what is their duty to put it in practice. This 
was the great art of the ancient governments, in 
thoſe early times when philoſophers gave laws 


to mankind, and made uſe of their authority 
only to render them wiſe and happy. Hence 


the many ſumptuary laws, the many regulations 
of manners, and the many public maxims ad- 


mitted or rejected on the matureſt conſideration. 


Even tyrants themſelves did not forget this im- 
portant part of the adminiſtration; but were as 
attentive to corrupt the manners of their ſlaves, 


as the magiſtrates were to correct thoſe of their 
fellow citizens. But our modern governments, 


Who imagine they have done every thing when 
they have deviſed ways and means for rhiſing 
money, conceive it is unneceſſary and even im- 
poſſible to go a ſtep farther. 

2dly. The ſecend eſſential rule of public 
oeconomy is no leſs important than the firſt. 
Would you have the general will accompliſhed'? 


Onder it ſo that the wills of particulars are con- 

formable to it; or in other words, as virtue is 
nothing more that the conformity of the parti- 
cular wills of individuals with the general, en- 


force the influence and practice of virtue. 


If our politicians were leſs blinded by their 


ambition, they would ſee how impoſhble it is 


for any eſtabliſhmefit whatever to ſubſiſt agree- 
able to the ſpirit of its inſtitution, unleſs con- 
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ſſied within the limits of moral duty: they 
would perceive that the greateſt ſupport of pub- 
lic authority lies in the breaſts of the citizens, 
and that nothing can be ſubſtituted in the place 
| of morals, for the ſupport of government. It is 
not only men of probity who know how to ad- 
miniſter the laws properly; but in reality it is 
none but ſuch who know how to obey them. 
The man who once gets the better of remorſe, 

will foon come to defoi ſe corporal puniſhments, 

{ lefs ſevere, leſs durable, and which there is hope 

at leaſt of eſcaping: whatever precautions are 
taken, thoſe who only require impunity to do 

- _ evil; will not fail to find means of eluding the 
law, and avoiding its penalties. In this caſe, 
as the private intereſts of particulars united]y 
acts againſt the general intereſt of the public, 
which is no longer that of indivuals, the public 

. vices will have a greater effect toward enervating 
the laws, than the laws will have power to re- 

preſs fuch vices: ſo that the corruption of the 
people and of their chiefs, will at length extend 

itſelf to the government, however. prudent or 
ſagacious. The worſt of all political abuſes is, 
the paying an apparent obedience to the laws, 
in order to hreak them with the greater ſecurity. 

For hence the beſt laws become the moſt perni- 
cious; and it would be an hundred times better 

thoſe laws had never exiſted. In ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, edicts may be publiſhed upon edicts, and 

' laws be enacted after laws, to no manner of pur- 

| poſe. All this would ſerve only to introduce 
new abuſes, without correcting the old. The 
multiplicity of laws renders them contemptible; 

and to appoint new officers to ſee them put into 
exccution, is only to inſtitute new violators of 
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them, either to join with the old; or to plunder 


apart by themſelves. The reward of virtue pre- 
ſently becomes that of robbery; the,vilelt of 


men riſe into greateſt credit; the greater they 


are, the more deſpicable they become; their in- 
famy diſcovers itſelf even in their dignities, and 


their very honours contribute to diſhonour them. 
If they purchaſe for themſelves the patronage of 


the chiefs or the protection of their women, it 
is only that they may ſell juſtice, duty, and the 
ſtate, in theit turn: in the mean time, the pco- 
ple who do not ſee that their vices. are the fir ſt 
cauſe of their misfortunes, murmur and com- 


plain that all their evils are derived from thoſe . 
whom they pay to protect them.“ 


The ſuggeſtions of duty no longer 1 e 
the people, while their rulers are obliged to 
ſubſtitute in their room the threats of terror, 
or the glimmerings of apparent intereſt, by 


which they deceive their creatures. It is in this 


ſituation that they are reduced to have recourſe 
to thoſe petty and deſpicable ſhiſts which they 


call maxims of ſtate and myſteries of the cabinet. 


'The httle power that remains of government is 
employed by its members in ruining and ſup- 


planting each other, while the public buſineſs 


is neglected, or is tranſacted only as per ſonal 
intereſt requires and directs. In ſhort, all the 
art of thoſe great politicians lies in faſcinating 


the eyes of thoſe they ſtand in need of, in ſuch 
a manner that each may think that he is labour- 
ing for his own intereſt in working for theirs: 1 
ſay theirs, on the falſe ſuppoſition of its being 


the real-interelt of rulers to annihilate a people 
in order to make them obedient, and to ruin 
VoL. In. : D d 4 | their 
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_ their own property in order to. ſecure its poſſeſ. 


fon. 


But, when the citizens are fond of their duty, | 
und the guardians of the public authority ſin - 
_ cerely apply themſelves to cultivate that fond- 


neſs by their own example and aſſiduities, all 


- the difficulty of adminiſtration vaniſhes; and 
the government are diſpenſed with making uſe 


of that dark kind-of policy, whoſe obſcurity is 
its only myſtery. Thoſe enterpriſing ſpirits, ſo 


. * danger6us and ſo much admired, all thoſe great 
- miniſters, whoſe glory is "inſeparable from the 
miſeries of the people, are no longer regretted :. 


the public morals ſupply the want of genius in 


the rulers; while the more virtue prevails, the 


leſs need is there for extraordinary talents. E- 


ven ambition itſelf is better ſerved by duty than 
uſurpation: when the people are convinced that 
their rulers labour only for their happineſs, they 


fave them the trouble of labouring to confirm 
themſelves in power: and hiſtory ſhews us in a 
thouſand places, that the authority of a perſon 
beloved over thoſe who love him, is an hun- 


dred times more abſolute than all the tyranny of 


uſurpers. Not that it is here meant, the go- 
vernment ought to be afraid to make uſe of its 
power, but that it ought to make uſe of it only 
in a lawful manner. We find in hiſtory a thou- 
ſand examples of puſillanimous or ambitious 


_ princes, ruined by their effeminacy or pride; 
but not on one who ſuffered by having been 


ſtrictly juſt. But we ought not to confound 


negligence with moderation, or candour with 


weakneſs. To be juſt, it is neceſſary to be ſe- 
vere; to ſuffer vice when one has the right and 
. n . R the 
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the power to ſuppreſs it, is to be vicious one's 
It is not ſufficient merely to ſay to the citizens, 


lie good; they muſt be inſtructed to be ſo; and 


even example, which is in this reſpect the firſt 
leſſon, is not the only means to be employed; 
the love of one's country is the moſt efficacious: 


for, as I have already obſerved, every man is 


virtuous when his particular will is conformable 
to the general will of the community, and we 
are naturally led to have the ſame inclinations 


as thoſe we love. It appears that the ſentiment 


of humanity evaporates and grows feeble in em- 
bracing all mankind, and that we cannot be af- 


fected with the calamities of Tartary or Japan, 


in the ſame manner as we ſhould be by thoſe of 
European. nations. It is neceſſary in ſome de - 
gree to confine and compreſs our ſenſe of com- 


paſſion in order to give it activity. Now, as this 
ſentiment cannot be uſeful but to thoſe witng 
whom we live, it is proper that our humanity, 


confined to our ſellow - citizens, ſhould receive 
2 ner force from the habit of ſeeing them, and 
by the common intereſt which unites them. It 
is certain that the moſt mitaculous efforts of vir- 
tue have taken riſe from patriotiſm: this agree- 


adle and lively ſentiment which gives to the 
force: of ſelf-love all the beauty of virtue, gives 
it alſo an energy, which, without —_—_ it 
fall. 


unnatural, renders it the moſt heroic 


paſſions. It is this which hath produced ſo ma- 


ny immortal actions, the glory of which dazzles 
our. weak eyes: it is this which hath produced 
ſo many great men, whoſe antiquated virtues 
have paſſed for mere fables ever ſince patiotiſm 


" hath been turned into deriſion. Not that this 
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is a matter of ſurpriſe ; the tranſports of ſuſcep- 
tible hearts appear in like manner altogether 


chimerical to thoſe who have not, or cannot 


experience them; and the love of one's country, 
an hundred times more lively and delightſul 


than a paſſion for a miſtreſs, cannot be concei- 
ved by thoſe who have never felt it. But it is 
eaſy to remark, in every heart that is warmed by 


it, in all the actions it inſpires, a more glow- 

ing, more ſublime ardour, than attends the pureſt 
virtue when ſeparated from this paſſion. Let 

us oppoſe Socrates even to Cato; the one was 
the greater philoſopher, the other more of the 


citizen.” Athens was already ruined in the time 


of Socrates, and he had no other country than 
the univerſe. Cato had the cauſe of his coun- 
try ever at heart; he ved only ſor its welfare, 
and could not ſurvive its deſtruction. The vir- 
tue of Socrates was that of the wiſeſt of men; 
but Cato, compared with Cæſar and Pompey, 
ſeems to be a God contending with mere mor- 
tals. Socrates inſtructed a few individuals, op- 
poſed the ſophiſts, and died a martyr to truth: 
but Cato defended his country, its liberty and 


laws, againſt the conquerors of the world; and 


at length reſigned his breath, when he no longer 


had a country to ſerve. A worthy pupil of So- 


crates would be the moſt virtuous of his cotem- 
: oenees but a worthy follower of Cato would 
de one of the greateſt. The virtue of the for- 
mer would conſtitute his happineſs; the latter 
would ſeek his happineſs in that of the whole 
ſociety. We ſhould be inſtructed by one, and 
directed by the other; and this alone is ſuffici- 


ent to determine the preference between them: 


for there never were a people made philoſophers, 


: but 
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but it is not impoſſible to make a people happy. 0 


r Are we deſirous a people ſhould be virtuous? 

t Let us begin, therefore, by making them love | 

5 their country: but how can they love it, if their | 
1 country be nothing more to them than to ſtran- | 

R gers, and that it affords them nothing but what | | 
8 it refuſes to nobody? It would be ſtill worſe, if 1 

y they did not enjoy the privileges of ſocial ſecu - | 

- rity ; and that their lives, liberties, and proper» | 
b ties, lay at the mercy of certain powerful indi- JN 
t viduals, without their being permitted, or its- | 
8s: being poſſible for them, to obtain relief from : 
* the laws. For, in that caſe, being ſubjected to | | 
e the duties of civil ſociety, without enjoy ing even 

n the common privileges of a ſtate of nature, and | | 
— without being able to employ their ſtrength in | 
1 their own defence, they would of courſe be in | 
the worſt condition freemen could poſſibly ve, | 
3 and the word country would only be to them a . 
„ ridiculous and odious term. It muſt not be 4 
imagined that a man can break his arm, or have | | 
it cut off, without feeling pain in his head: nor = 
12 is it any more to be conceived that the general 1 
d will can conſent, than any one member of the = 
d ſtate, in what rank ſoever, ſhould injure or de 

* ſtroy another, than it is to be ſuppoſed that the 

J- hands of a man in his. ſenſes ſhould wilſully. I 
4 ſcratch his eyes out. The ſecurity of individuals: 

d is ſo intimately connected with the public con- | 
re | federacy, that, if no regard. were paid to human 


or weakneſſes,” that confederacy would in point ß |} 
le right be diſſolved, it a ſingle eitizen were ſuf- 1 
id fered by the ſtate to periſh: who might be relie- 96 
t- ved, or if he ſhould be confined wrongfully in 
n: priſon, or if his property ſhould: be injured by: 
8, an unjuſt ſentence. For the fundamental laws. + 4 

5 „ of | 
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. obliged by * oath to periſh themſelves 
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of the ſocial convention being broken, IM ex- 
iſts no longer either obligation or intereſt that 
ſhould preſerve the ſocial union of the people; 

unleſs: they were reſtrained. indeed by force, 


; which, alſo.diflolves the civil compact. 


In fact, the engagement entered into by the 


; Shalk body of the nation, binds it to provide 
' ſor the ſecurity of the meaneſt individual with 
the ſame cate as for that of all the reſt; the 


welfare of each ſingle citizen being as much a 
common caule as that of the whole ſtate. Will 


it be ſaid that it is proper for one to-periſh for 
all? Iſhould admire that ſaying indeed when 


coming from the lips of a virtuous and worthy 


patriot voluntarily and dutifully facrificing him- 
ſelf for the good of is country: but if we are 


do underſtand by it; that it is lawful for the go- 


vernment to ſacrifice. an innocent man for the 


good of the multitude, I look upon it as the 


moſtexecrable maxim that tyranny ever invented, 

the greateſt falſehood that can be advanced, and 
the moſt directly 2 to the fundamental 
Jaws of ſociety one perſon ought to be 
1o far from fafering —_ all, that all have enga- 
ged their. lives and properties to defend thoſe of 


each, in order that the weakneſs of individuals 
may be protected by the ſtrength of the public, 
or each member by the whole ſtate. Let us 


take from the whole people, by ſuppoſition, e- 


very individuilone after another, and then preſs 
the advocates ſor this maxim to explain more 


particularly what they mean by the body of the 


fate, and we ſhall ſee it at length reduced to a 


ſmall number of perſons, who are not the peo- 
ple, but the officers of the people, and who, be- 


for 
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 fof the ſecurity of the people, would thence in- 
fer that the people are to periſh for theirs. 
Do we require examples of the protection 
which the ſtate owes to its members, and the 
reſpect it owes their perſons? It is only in the 
| hiſtory of the moſt illuſtrious and magnanimous 
nations that they are to be found; it is only a- 
mong a free peoole that the dignity of man hath 
been ever properly reſpected. It is well known 
into what perplexity the whole republic of Spar- 
ta was thrown, when the puniſhment of a cri- 
minal citizen came under conſideration. 
In Macedon, the life of a man was an affair 
of ſo much importance, that Alexander the 
Great, in the zenith of his glory, durſt not in 
cold blood put a Macedonian criminal to death, 
till the accuſed had been permitted to make his 
defence before his fellow-citizens, and had been 
legally condemned. But the Romans diſtin- N 
guiſhed themſelves above all other people on 
earth by the regard which their government 
paid to individuals, and by its ſcrupulous atten- 
tion to preſerve inviolable the rights and privi- 
leges of all the members of the ſtate. Nothing 
was more ſacred among them than the life of a 
citizen; no leſs than an aſſembly of the whole 
people being required to condemn one. Not 
even the ſenate, nor the conſuls, in all theis 
majeſty, were inveſted with this prerogative; 
but the erime and puniſhment of a citizen were - = 
held as object of public calamity among the 
molt powerful people in the world. Capital pu- 
niſhments,were indeed thought ſo ſevere in any ö 
caſe whatever, that, by the law of Porcia, the 
penalty of death was commuted into that of ba- 
niſhment, for all thoſe. who were e of 
© ISS , | ur- 
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mere gold. 
ous, and became the miſtreſs of the world. Am 

bitious rulers! An berdſmen- governs his dogs | 
and his cattle, and yet is only one of the mean- 
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furviving the loſs of 'fo amiable 2 country. E. 
very thing both at Rome, and in the Roman 
armies, breathed that love for thei country and 


fellow · citizens, that reſpect for the Roman 


name, whieh raiſed the courage and fired the vir- 
tue of every one whe: had the honour to bear it. 


The cap of a eitizen delivered from ſtavery, the 
civic crown of him who had ſaved the life of a- 


nother, were looked upon with the greateſt plea- 
fure amidſt the pomp of their triumphs; and it is 


{ remarkable, that, among theſe vernal-crowns be- 
ſtowed on the ſucceſsful in war, the eivic crown 
and that of the triumphant hero himſelf only 


were formed of laurel, all. the others were of 
It was — that Rome was virtu- 


eſt of mankind. If it be a fine thing to com- 
mand, it is when thoſe who obey us are capa- 


die of doing us honour. Shew, reſpect, there- 
fore; to yout fellow citizens, anck you will ten- 


der yourſelves reſpectable; ſhew reſpec to liber - 
ty, and your power will daily increaſe.  Streteh- 
not your eee ee and they will ſoon be- 
dome unlimited: -- 

Let our country, therefore, tw itlelf the 


| common mother of her citizens; let the advan · 


tages they enjoy in their country ſerve to ren · 
der it dear to then; and let the laws appear to 
them only the guardians of their common liberty. 


Theſe privileges, great as they are, belong to 
all mankind- but without ſeeming directly to 


attack them, the ill deſigns of their rulers may 
in fact e reduce them to nothing. I ve laws. 
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once as an inſtrument of offence, and as a ſnield 
againſt the weak; while a pretence to the public 
good is always a dangerous ſcourge to the peo- 
ple. What is: moſt neceſſary, and perhaps the 


moſt difficult in government, is a rigid integri - 
ty in doing ſtrict juſtice to all; and in particu⸗- 
lar to protect the poor againſt the tyranny of 


the rich. The greateſt evil is already effected, 
when there are poor to be defended, and rich 
to be reſtrained. It is on the middling people 
alone the whole force of the laws is exerted; 
being equally incapable to withſtand the opu- 
lence of the rich and the penury of the poor. 

The firſt eludes them, and the ſecond eſcapes. 


them. The one breaks the ſnare, and the other 
paſſes over it. h 1 1 


It 18 therefore one of the moſt important ob- 
jects of government, to prevent an extreme in- 
equality of fortunes; not by taking away the 


wealth of the poſſeſſors, but in depriving them 
of means to accumulate them; not by building 


7 


hoſpitals for the poor, but by preventing the ci- 
tizens from becoming poor. The unequal di- 
ſtribution of the inhabitants of a country, ſome: 
being thinly ſcattered over a large tract of land, 
while others are aſſembled together in crowdst 
in Cities z the encouragement: of the agreeable,” 


_ inſtead of the uſeful, arts; the ſacrificing agri-. 


culture to commerce; the mal-adminiſtration of 
the finances; and, in ſhort, that exceſs of vena- 
lity which ſets public eſteem at a pecuniary va»! 
lue, and rates even virtue at a market - price: 


theſe are all the moſt obvious cauſes of opulence 


and of poverty, of the public intereft, the mu- 
tual hatred of the citizens, their indifference for 


the common cauſe, the corruption of the people, 


« 


—_—— 
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and the weakening: all the ſprings of govern- 
ment. Such are of courſe the evils which are 


with difficulty cured when they are perceived, 


but which a. wiſe adminiſtration. ought to pre- 
vent, in order to maintain, together with good 
morals, a reſpect for the laws, a love for one's 


country, and the influence of the general will. 
But all theſe precautions will be inſufficient, 
if things are not taken ſtill nearer the root. 


finiſh this part of the public ceconomy. in the 
place: where it ought to have begun. One's 


country cannot ſubſiſt without liberty, nor li- 


berty without virtue, nor virtue without eiti · 
Zens: you would have every thing by forming 
citizens; without that, you will have nothing 


but wretched ſlaves, and the firſt of theſe will 


be the rulers of the ſtate. Now, to form citi- 


dens, is not the work of a day; and, in order to 
babe men, it is neceſſary to educate children. It 


will be ſaid, perhaps, That whoever hath men to 
err ought not to look for a degree of per- 
tion of which their nature is not ſuſceptible ; 


that ve ought not to exterminate the paſſions f 


mankind, and that ſuch an attempt is no more 


_ defirable than it is poſſible. I will agree, far - 
. ther than all this, that a man without paſſions 


would: certainly make a very bad citizen; but 
i. muſt be confeſſed : 


ſtruct them to prefer one object before another, 


- to; prefer that which is truly beautiful to that 
Which is deformed. If, for example, they were 


early accuſtomed; to regard the individual only 
according to its relations with the body of he 


| hate, and to be ſenſible of their own exiſtence, 


if I may fo expreſs myſelf, merely as it forms a 


l alfo, that, if men are not 
taught ta love ſomething, it is impoſſible to in - 
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part of the public; they may at length come to 
identify chemſelves in a degree with the great 

whole, to feel themſelves members of their 
country, and to love it with that exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility which every independent being hath only 

for itſelf; to raiſe their mind perpetually to this 
great object, and thus to transform into a ſu- 

blime virtue that dangerous diſpoſition which 
gives riſe to all our vices. The poſſibility of 
' -theſe new directions of ſentiment are not only - 

demonſtrated by philoſophy, but hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with a thouſand ſtriking examples. If 

they are rare indeed among us moderns, it is 
becauſe nobody troubles himſelf whether citizens 

exiſt or not; and ſtill leſs doth any body think 

of taking the trouble to form them. It is too 

| late to change our natural inclinations, ' when 
= they have already taken their courſe, and ſelf- 
5 love is con firma by habit: it is too late to 


" FF | lead us out of ourſelves when once the human if 
b individual, concentrated in our hearts, hath ac- Vil 
: quired that contemptible activity which abſorbs = 
3 all virtue and . conſtitutes the life and being of 1 
5 little minds. How can the love of one's coun- = 
. try germinate in the midſt of ſo many other ul 
f paſſions by which it is ſuppreſſed and ſtifled? wh 
4 And what can remain, for the citizen, of an my 
4 heart already divided between avarice, a miſtreſs, ©þ 
4 % oo e 1 
* Men ought to begin to learn to merit life, | 
t | the firſt moment of it; and, as at the inſtant of | | 
* our birth we partake of the rights and privileges | bf 
2 of citizens, that inſtant ought to be the com- | 
* mencement of the exereiſe of our duty. If there ui 
* are la ws for the age of maturity, there ought to Li, 
4 be laws for infancy, teaching obedience to the 13 
1 = WS „„ | | 

ml 
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others: and as the reaſon of any one man is not 
the ſole arbiter of his duty, government ought 
ſtill leſs indiſcriminately to abandon to the ig- 
notance and prejudices of fathers the education 
of their children, as that education is of much 

greater importance to the ſtate than to ſuch fa - 
tzhers themſelves: for, according to the courſe 
of nature, the death of the father often de- 
prives the child of the finiſhing part of that e- 
ducation; but his country ſooner or later per- 
ceives its effects. Families diſſolve, but the ſtate 


Fefe 7 tar ia 1 
Should public authority, in taking the place 


of fathers, and charging itſelf with that impor- | 


tant function, acquire their prerogatives by-diſ- 
charging their duties; thoſe fathers would have 


ſo much the leſs ſubject to complain, as in that 


teſpect they would only change their name, and 
have in common, under the appellation of citi- 


Zens, the ſame authority over their children as 
they now exerciſe ſeparately under the name of 


Fathers, and would not be leſs obeyed: when 
ſpeaking in the name of the law, than they were 


in ſpeaking after the voice of nature. A public 
© ©. education, therefore, under proper regulations 
_ preſcribed. by the government, and under ma- 


giſtrates appointed by the ſovereign, is one of 


the fundamental maxims of popular or lawful 
government. If children are educated in com- 


mon and as cquals; if they are taught a reſpect 
for the laws and the maxims of the general will; 


if they are inſtructed to reſpect theſe above all 


things; if they are ſurrounded by examples, and 
objects which are conſtantly reminding them of 
the tender mother which hath nouriſhed them, 


of the love ſhe bears them, of the b 
F e value 


— 
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value be they have received from her, and 
of the return which is due to her, we cannot 
doubt that they would hence learn to cheriſh 


each other mutually as brothers, to will nothing 


contrary to the general will of the ſociety, to 


| ſabſtitute the actions of men and citizens. in the 


place of the futile and vain babble of ſophiſts, 
and to· become i in time deſenders and fathers of 


a country which ſo long has nouriſhed them as, 
bees | | 


I ſhall fay nothing of the magiſtrates deſtined 
to preſide over ſuch an education, which is cer- 


tainly the moſt, important buſineſs of the ſtate. 


It is eaſy to ſee, that if ſuch marks of public con- 
fidence. be conferred on flight grounds, if this 
ſublime function be not confined to thoſe who. 
have worthily diſcharged all the other offices, as' 
the reward of their labour and the honourable . 
repoſe of their old age; if it be not held as the 
kigheſt honour, they can arrive at; the whole 
enterpriſe would be. uſelels, and the ſcheme of 


education void of ſucceſs. - For wherever leſſons 


are not ſupported by authority, and precepts by 


example, all inſtruction is ſruitleſs; and virtue 


itſelf is diſcredited by the lips of him who. teaches. 
without practiſing it. But let thoſe illuſtrious 


warriours who. bend under the burden of their 


laurels, be. the. perſons, appointed to inculcate 
valour : let upright magiſtrates, grown grey in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, be the mer. made 
choice of to teach it. Such teachers as theſe 


would thus ſorm virtuous fucceſſors, and tranſmit 


from. age to age, through ſucceſſive generations, 
the experience and talents of rulers, he courage 
and, virtue of citizens, and excite an univerſal 


5 emulation, i in all to live and die for their uvefg. 


or. VII. e | I 


o 


7 of the laws. 
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I know of but three people who formerly 
practiſed this method of public education, viz. 


the Cretans, the Lacedemonians, and the an- 


cient Perſians : among all of whom it was at- 
tended with the greateſt ſucceſs, and indeed 


effected e among the two laſt. When 
the worl 


is divided into nations too great to be 
well governed, this method is no longer prac- 
ticable; many other reaſons alſo will ſuggeſt 


themſelves to the reader, why ſuch a thing has 


never been attempted by any modern people. It 
is very remarkable that the Romans were able 
to ſubſiſt without it: but Rome was for five 
hundred years one continued miracle which the 


world muſt not expect to ſee again. The virtue 
ol the Romans, Ariſing from their hatred to ty- 


ranny and of the crimes of tyrants, added to an 
innate principle of patriotiſm, made the houſes 


of individuals all ſo many ſchools for the educa- 
tion of citizens; while the unlimited power of 
fathers over their children made the domeſtic 


policy ſo very rigid, that the father was more 
feared than the magiſtrate, and was in his family 
tribunal both a cenſor of manners and executor 
It is thus a careful and well-deſigning govern - 
ment, watching inceſſantly over the people's 


love for their country, and over their morals, * 


may prevent thoſe evils which ſooner or later 


- reſult from the indifference of the citizens for 


the fate of the republic; and would confine 
within narrow bounds, that perſonal intereſt 
which renders individuals fo detached and inde- 
pendent, that the ſtate ſuffers from their power, 


and hath nothing to hope from their good will. 
W herever the people love their country, _ 


* 


5 
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the laws, and live ſimply, little is wanting to 
render them happy; and in a public adminiſtra- 
tion, wherein chance hath leſs to do than with 
the fate of individuals, wiſdom is ſo nearly al- 
lied to happineſs, that the two objects are inſe - 
parable. 5 my 1 be, 
3dly. It is not enough to have citizens and to 
protect them, it is alſo neceſſary to provide for 
their ſubſiſtence. To provide for the public 
wants is an evident conſequence of the general 
will, and the third eſſential duty of government. 
This duty is not, as it ſhould. ſeem, to fill the 
granaries of individuals, and thereby to diſpenſe - 
with their labour; but to keep plenty always 
within their reach, ſo that labour flpuld be al- 
ways neceſſary to acquire it and never. uſeleſs. 
| It extends itſelf alſo to every thing regarding the 
management of the exehequer, and the expences 
S * of public adminiſtration” © Wee? 
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Having thus treated of general ceconomy with 
regard to the government of perſdns, it remains 
ö to conſider it with regard to the e | 
| V WM; 
This part preſents no fewer difficulties and 

contradictions than the preceding. It is certain 


* * * . 
. 
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that the right of property is the moſt ſacred of 
75 4 all civil rights, and even more important in 
Fj ſome reſpects than liberty itſelf; either becauſe 
5 it ſo nearly affects the preſervation of liſe, or 
N becauſe a man's property being more eaſily in - 
1 jured and with greater difficulty defended than 
St dis perſon, the law ought to pay a greater at- 
ä tention to that right which is moſt eaſily in- 
/ fringed; or rather, laſtly, becauſe property is : 
54 the true foundation of political ſociety, and the 7 
9 genuine ſecurity of all civil engagements: for 
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| it men were not anſwerable in their property for 
| _ perſonal actions, nothing would be more eaſy 
= khan for them to evade their obligations and 
laugh at the laws. On the other hand, it is not 
leſs certain that the maintenance and govern- 
ment of a ſtate is expenſive ; and as every one 
Who agrees to the end muſt acquieſce in the 
means, it follows that the members of a ſociety 
_ . ought to contribute their property to its fupport. 
*Befides, it is difficult to fecure the property of 
itdividuals on one fide,” without bearing hard 
"upon it on ſome other: indeed it is impoſſible 
| that all the regulations which regard the order 
| pf ſucceſſion, wills, contracts, '&c.. ſhould not 
lay individuals under ſome conſtraint as to the 
diſpofal of their effects, and of courſe be ſome | 
| infringement of their right of 3 N 
But besides What 1 have above obſerved of 
| the agreement which ſubſiſts between the au- 
| thority of the law and che freedom of the citi - 
en, there remains an important remark to be 
Fo  . made, with Teſpect to the diſpoſal of vas, 
which may remove many difficultiess 
This is, as Puffendort has — em : 
the very nature of the right of property, that it 
extends not beyond the life of the proprietor, WW * 
but that the moment a man is dead his eſtate no 
. longer belongs to him. Thus, to preſeribe the 
conditions according to Which he is to diſpoſe 
»hit, is in reality leſs altering his 1 in wp 
| *pearance than extending it in fac. 
In general, although the jaftirution -of the ; 
laws; which regulate the power of individuals f 
to diſpoſe of their own effects, belongs only to . 
f 
] 
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rhe ſovereign, the ſpirit of the laws, which the 


| e ma ought to n in their application, 
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s that of father to ſon, and from relation to re- 


, 

|; lation, ſo that the eſtate of a family ſhould go 
4 | as little out of it and be as little pets as 
0 poſſible. 

| There is a very ſenſible —_ for this in — 
a vour of children, to whom the right of pro- 
5 perty would be uſeleſs if the father ſhould 
leave them nothing, and who beſides, having 


often contributed to the acquiſition of their fa- 
q ther's wealth, are aſſociates with him in his 
night of property. But there is another reaſon 
more diſtant, though not leſs important; and 
dis is, that nothing is more fatal to manners. 
. and to the republic, than the continual ſhifting. 
> of rank and fortune among its members; theſe 
changes being the ſource of a thouſand diſor- 
ders, overturning and confounding every thing: 
f WU for thoſe who are elevated for one purpoſe are 
often qualified only for another; neither thoſe 
who riſe, nor thoſe who fall, being able to ad- 
opt the maxims, or poſſeſs themſelves of the 
0 qualifications requiſite for. their. new condition, 5 
and ſtill much leſs diſcharge the duties of K. 
But to proceed to the public finances. | 
If a people could govern themſelves, and — 
were no intermediate agent between. tlie admi-— 
niſtration of the ſtate and the citizens, they: 
would have no more to do than to make afleſl- 
ments occaſionally, according to the public * 
ceſſities and the abilities of individuals: and as: 
they would all keep in fight the gathering in 
and employment of ſuch aſſeſſments, no fraud 
nor abuſe could happen in the management of 
them, the ſtate would never be involved in debt, 
nor the people burdened, with impoſts; or at 
* the certainty of their being well employed, 
Ee - would 
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_- "be a conſolation for the ſeverity of the 
But things cannot be carried on in this 


| 
[ 
wn ung ry on the contrary,” however” ſmall any 
Fa ſtate may be, it is always too populous to be 


* ret SE PISA rr . 
- no 
* 8 


under the ininietiate government of all its mem- 

[7 It is neceſſary that the public money 

duld go through the hands of the chiefs, all 

of whom. have, befides the intereſts of the ſtate, 

. __  -that of their own at heart; which laſt is not al- 

ways the leaſt attended to. The people, on their 
part, Who perceive rather the avidity and-ridi- 
culous expence of their chiefs,” than the public 

Water murmur to ſee themſelves ſtripped of 
flaries to furniſh others with ſuperfluities; 

I when once theſe complaints are embittered 

to à certain degree, the moſt upright admini- 

ſtration will fin it impoſſible to fecover their 
confidence. In ſuch a ſituation, voluntary con- 
tributions would produce nothing, and com- 
pulſive ones would be unlawful; fo that it is 
in this cruel alternative, of the ſtate being 
ruined, or the ſacred right of property being 
violated, which is its ſupport, that the great 
ae of” A Juſt and e to eee ſub⸗ 


| 1 he firſt ſtep Which the founder of a republic 
— vught to take after the eſtabliſhment of laws, is 
3 to ſettle a ſufficient fund for the maintenance of 
= - the magiſtrates'and other officers, and for other 
public experices. This fund, if it conſiſt of 
money, is called ærarium, or the exchequer ; and. 
the public demeſnes, if it conſiſt of lands. This 
Jaſt is much preferable to the other, for obvious 
reaſons. Whoever hath ſufficiently reflected on. 
this matter, muſt be of the opinion of Bodin in 
. ; this reſpect, who _ "pou the public demef- 
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nes as the moſt reputable and certain means of 
providing for the neceſſities of a-ftat; It is re- 
markable alſo that Romulus, in his diviſion of 
lands, firſt took care to ſet apart a third ſhare 

for the uſe of the ſtate. I confeſs it is not im- 
poſſible for the produce of ſuch demeſnes, badly 


managed, to be reduced to nothing; but it is 


not eſſential to them to be badly adminiltred. 
Previous to all application, this fund ſhould 
bs: aſſigned or accepted by an afſembly of the 


people, or by the ſtates of the country z which 


ſhould determine its future uſe. Aſter this ſo- 
lemnity, which renders ſuch funds unalienable, 


they change in a manner their very nature, the 


revenues becoming ſo ſacred, that it is not on- 
ly the moſt infamous theft, but actual treaſon, to 


miſapply them, or pervert them from their ori- 
ginal deſtination. It reflects a great diſhonour 


on Rome, that the integrity of Cato the cenſor 
Was ſomething fo very remarkable, and that an 
emperor, on rewarding: the talents of a ſinger 


with a few crowns, thought it neceſſary to ob- 


- ſerve that the money came from his own private 


purſe, and not from the public treaſury. But 


if we find few Galbas, where ſhall we look for 5 
a Cato? For when vice is no longer diſhonour- 


able, what chiefs will be ſo ſcrupulous as to ab- 


ſtain from touching the publie revenues left to 
their diſcretion, and even not to affect in time 


to confound their own expenſive and ſcandalous 


diſſipations with the glory. of the ſtate, and the 


means of extending their own influence. with 


that of augmenting its power? It is particularly 


with regard to this delicate part of the admini- 


ſtration, that virtue alone is the only efficacious 


En 8 1 the 1 of the magi- 
ſtate 
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ſtirate is the only rein capable of reſtraining his 


avarice. Books of accounts, inſtead of ſerving 


to expoſe- frauds, tend only to conceal them; 


for . prudence is never ſo ready to conceive new 


precautions as knavery is to elude them. Ne- 
ver mind account-books and papers therefore, 


but place the management of the finances in 
honeſt hands: this is the only way to have them 


well employed, however they are accounted for. 


When the publie funds are once eſtabliſhed, 


che chiefs of the ſtate become of right the ad- 
miniſtrators of them: for this adminiſtration 


conſtitutes a part of government, always eſſen - 


tial, though not always equally ſo. Its influence 

increaſes in proportion as that of other reſources 
is diminiſhed; and it may juſtly be ſaid, that go- 
vernment is arrived at its laſt ſtage of corrup- 
tion, when nothing hath any influence in it but 


money. Now as every government conſtantly. 
tends. to relaxation, this alone ſhews why no- 
ſtate can ſubſiſt unleſs its revenues are conſtant- 
ly on the increaſe. | | W 


The firſt ſenſe of the neceſſity of this increaſe, 
is alfo the firſt ſign of the internal diſorder of 
the ſtate; and the prudent adminiſtrator, in his. 
_ _ endeavours to find means to prevent the preſent 
neceſſity, will neglect nothing to find out the 
- diſtant cauſe of it; even as a mariner who, find- 


ing the water gaining upon his veſſe], neglects. 


not, while he is working the pumps, to ſeek 


out and ſtop the leak. - 


From this rule is deduced the moſt important 


maxim in the adminiſtration of the finances; 
which is, to ſtudy more to prevent the want of 
fupplies, than to increaſe the revenues. For, 
whatever diligence be employed, the relief 


which 
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which only comes after the evil, and ſtill more 


flowly, leaves always ſome injury behind. At 
the ſame time, while a remedy is providing for 
one evil, another is felt, and even thoſe reme- 


dies themſelves are productive of new inconve- 


niences; ſo that at length the nation is involved 


in debt, the people are oppreſſed, the govern- 


ment loſes its influence, and is able to do but 
very little with a great deal of money. I ima- 


gine it is to this maxim, well eſtabliſhed, x 


we are to impute the prodigious things effected 
by the ancient governments; who did more 


with their parſimony than ours with all their 


treaſures: and perhaps it is from hence that 
the common acceptation of the word oeconomy. is 


derived ; rather meaning the prudential manage- 


ment of what one has, than the means of ac- 


quiring what one has not. 


But independently of the public treaſure, hich 
is of ſervice to the ſtate in proportion to the pro- 
bity-of thoſe who govern, a. perſon ſufficiently 


acquainted: with the influence of adminiſtration 


in-general, would be aſtoniſhed to reflect on the 
reſources which the chiefs are poſſeſſed of, to 
prevent all publie wants without treſpaſſing on 
the properties of individuals. As the governors 
are maſters of the whole commerce of the ſtate, 
nothing is more eaſy for them than to direct it 
in ſuch channels as to provide for every exigence, 
without appearing to trouble their heads about 
it. The diſtribution of proviſions, of money, 
and of merchandiſes, in a juſt proportion accord- 


ing to times and cireumſtances, is the true ſe- 


cret of the finances and the ſource of their wealth, 
provided that thoſe: who adminiſter them have 
foreſight, enough to ſuffer a preſent apparent Jaſs 
5 f 1 in 
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in order to obtain the immenſe profits of a fu- on 
Wo ture gain. When we fee a government paying thi 
—— a bounty, inſtead of receiving duties, on the wl 
exportation of corn in time of plenty, and the bu 
importation of it in time of -ſcarcity,- it is really I fat 
neceſſary to have the fact before one's eyes to be ha 
perſuaded of its reality, and that it is not one m. 
of the romances of ancient times. Let us ſup- id] 

 _-poſe that, in order to prevent a ſcarcity in bad 

- _ years, a propoſal were made to eſtabliſſ public fit 
magazines; would not the execution of ſuch th 
an eſtabliſhment ſerve in mgſt countries as a te 
ſine pretext for new impoſts ? At Geneva, indeed, w 


ſuch granaries, eſtabliſhed and kept up bya prudent af 
| adminiſtration, are a public reſource in barren m 
6 | ſeaſons, and the — revenue of the ſtate © n: 
= at all times. Alit et ditat is the beautiful and at 
| jiuſt inſcription which ſtands on the front of the ta 
ö edifice. To exhibit here the oeconomical ſyſtem I tt 


ol a good government, I have often turned my © ci 
1 eyes to that of this republic, happy to find in a 
my own country an example of that wiſdom and o 
Happineſs which I ſhould be glad to ſee prevail tt 

% / A 5 ſe 

I we ſhould inquire into the cauſes of the © n 

wants of a ſtate, we ſhould: find they generally WW ti 
ariſe id the ſame manner as the wants of an in- p 
dividual; leſs from any real neceſſity, than by: ſl 
the increaſe of uſeleſs defiresz and that the ex- p 

- pence is often augmented, only to have a pretext fl 
dc raiſe the demand: ſo that the ſtate is often a n 
gainer by pretending to be rich, while this ap- 1 2 

rent wealth is in reality more burdenſome to i 

it than even poverty itſelf. The governors t 

may poſſibly hope to keep a people in a ſtricter t 
ſtate of dependence, by thus giving them with . £ 
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one hand what they take from them with the o- 


— 

g ther; and indeed this was the kind of policy 
e which Joſeph made uſe of with the Egyptians: 

2 but this political ſophiſtry is by ſo much the more 
y BE - fatal to a ſtate as the money never returns into the = 
e hands it went out of; but, on the contrary, ſuch 
e maxims ſerve only to enri ch the luxurious and 

j- idle at the expence of the honeſt and induſtrious. 
d A deſire of conqueſt is one of the moſt ſen- 

c ſible and one of the moſt dangerous cauſes of 
h this augmentation. This deſire, occalioned of- 

a ten by a different ſpecies of ambition than that 

j which ſeems natural to it, is not always what it 

t appears to be, and has not ſo much for its real 

n motive the apparent deſire of aggrandizing the 
% nation abroad, as a ſecret deſire of increaſing the 

d authority of the chiefs at home, by the augmen- 

e tation of the troops, and by that diverſion which 
n the objects of war occaſion in the minds of the 
citizens. 35 | wy 
n This at leaſt is certain, that no people are ſo 

d oppreſſed and miſerable as conquering nations, 
i their ſucceſſes abroad only increaſing their mi- 

| ſery at home. Did not hiſtory inform us, com - 
e mon ſeyſe would, that the greater a ſtate grows, 
y che more burdenſome become its expences in 
proportion: for it is neceſſary that every province 
7 ſhould furniſh its contingent to the general ex- 

c- WU pence of government; and that, beſide this, it 
xt ſhould be at the expence of its own particular admi- 
A niſtration, which is as if it was really independent. 
J- Add to this, that great fortunes are always acquired 
to in one place and ſpent in another; which breaks 


rs thro the equipoiſe of the product and conſump - 
er tion, and greatly impoveriſhes a whole country 
Ny | - 8 Ano- 


* 
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Another ſource of the increaſe of + public 
wants, depending on the foregoing, is is. 
There may come a time when the citizens, no 
longer looking upon themſelves as intereſted in 


the common eauſe, will ceaſe to be defenders of 


their country, and in which the chiefs would 


rather have the command of mercenaries than 
free · men, if it were for no other reaſon than in 


the end to ſubject the latter more eaſily to the 
former. Such was the ſtate of Rome toward the 


end of the republic, and under the emperors ; for 
all the victories of the primitive Romans, like 


| thoſe of Alexander, were won by brave citi- 


zens, who would voluntarily ſpill their blood in 


the ſervice of their country, but would never 


ſell” it on any occaſion. Marius was the firſt 
who, in the Jugurthine war, dſhonoured the 
Roman legions, by introducing ſreedmen, vaga- 


bonds, and other mercenaries. The tyrants be- 


came the enemies of the very people it was their 
duty to make happy, maintaining a number of 
regular troops, in appearance to awe foreigners, 
but in reality to enſlave the natives. In order 
to form ſuch troops, it was neceſſary to take off 
a number of huſbandmen from cultivating the 
lands; the want of whoſe labour of courſe. di- 


miniſhed the quantity of proviſions, and tbe 
maintenance of whom introduced thoſe taxes 


which increaſed 'their price. The firſt diſorder 


gave riſe to murmurs among the people; in or- 
der to ſuppreſs which, the number of the troops 
was increaſed, and. conſequentiy the miſery of 
the people; whoſe deſpair increafing, rendered 


ſtill a farther increaſe of the cauſe neceſſary in 


order to prevent its effects. On the other hand, 
2 5 whoſe merit we may judge of by 


the 


i 


1 
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the price at which they ſold themſelves, proud 5 
of their oon meanneſs, and deſpiſing the laws 
that protected them, as well as their fellows 
vhoſe bread they eat, imagined themſel ves more 
honoured in being Cæſar's guards than in being 
defenders of Rome; thus devoted by their ſitua- 
tion to a blind and implicit obedience, they had 
always their poniards at the throats-of their fel- 
lo- foldiers, ready to make uſe of them at tbe 
word of command. It were not difficult to ſhow 
| "that this was one of. the principal cauſes of the 
ruin of the Roman empire. | 
The invention of artillery and fortification. 
| bath obliged the princes of Europe, in modern 
times, to re-eſtabliſh the uſe of regular troops, 
in order to garriſon! their towns: but, however 
lav ful their motives, it is to be feared the ef- 
fect of them may be no leſs fatal. There is no 
better reaſon now than formerly for depopula- 
ting the country to form armies and garriſons; 
the people ought to be as little oppreſſed to ſup- 
port them; in a word, theſe dangerous eſta- 
bhſhments have increaſed of late years with ſuch 
rapidity in this part of the world, that they evi- 
dently threaten the approaching depopulation of 
Europe, and ſooner or later the entire ruin of 
its inhabitants. „ 
Bat be this as it will, it ought. to be W Sins 
that ſuch inſtitutions neceſſarily ſubvert the true 
economical ſyſtem which draws the principal 
revenue of the ſtate from the public demeſnes,. 
and leaves only the dreadful at ſubſidies 
and impaſts; of which it remains for me to 
treat. It ſhould be remembered here, that the 
foundation of the ſocial compact is property; 
andi its firſt condition, that every one ſhould be 
Vor. VII. Ff main- 
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maintained in the peaceful poſſeſſion of what be · 
longed to him. It is true, that by the ſame tre - 
ty every one tacitly conſents to? be aſſeſſed to- 


ward the public wants: but this engagement be - 


ing incapable of hurting the fundamental law, 
and ſuppoſing that:the evidence of ſuch wants 


muſt appear to every one who contributes to 


voluntary, as it be done by the conſent 


* 


quitable and impartial footing. 


even excepting Bodin himſelf, If any of them 


ſo many conditions and reſtrictions, that the ar- 
ment comes at the bottom to the very ſame 


| . for whether the people have it in their 
power to refuſe, or the ſovereign ought not to 
exact, is a matter of indifference with regard to 
right; and if the point in queſtion be only with 
regard to the power, it is mighty uſeleſs to in- 


ire whether it be lawful or not. 


The contributions which are levied on the | 


people, are of two kinds; the one real, which 


is levied on commodities; and the other perſon 
al, which is paid by the head. Both one and 
the other are called impoſts 3 J 
e 3 5 1 5 TELE £9 he 


3 ö 
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them, it is plain that ſuch aſſeſſment, in order 
to be/ lawful, ſhould" be voluntary; not indeed 
particularly-ſo, as if it wers neeeſfary to have te 
conſent of each individual, and that he ſhould 
give no more than anyway he pleaſed; but ſo 


of the majority of the citizens, and upon an e- 


That impoſts cannot be lawfully eſtabliſhed N 
but by the conſent of the people or their repre- 
ſentatives, is a truth generally admitted by al! 
Philoſophers and civilians of any reputation, not 


alſo have eſtabliſhed maxims apparently contra - 
dictory, their particular motives for it may be 
eeaſily ſeen through; and beſides, they introduce 


5 
. 


— 
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might indeed be really fo, if the circ 
of every perſon were equal; for otherwiſe no- 


* 
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people appoint the particular ſum that is to 
8 paid; it is called a ſubſidy; but when they 


grant the produce of x tax, it is called an im- 
poſt. We are told, in the Spirit of Laws, that a 


capitation tax is moſt conformable to ſlavery, 
and a real tax moſt agreeable to A Ir 
um 


nces 


thing can be more diſproportionate” than ſuch a 


tax; and it is in the. obſervation: of exact pro- 


portions that conſiſts the ſpirit of liberty. But 
if a capitation tax were exactly proportioned to 


the ſtate and circumſtances of individuals, as 
what is called the capitation tax in France 
- might be, it would be the moſt equitable and 


* conſequence the moſt nenn of all o- 
thers to ſree- men. ö 


Tpbeſe proportions appear at firſt very 40 to 


de obſerved, becauſe as they relate to the tank 


which every one holds in life, the indications 
of it are always public: but it is rare that a pro- 
per regard is paid te all the elements that ſhoald 


enter into ſuch a calculation, ſetting aſide the 
- deception ariſing from avarice, fraud, and inte- 


reſt. In the firſt place, ſhould be conſidered 


the relation of quantities, according to which, 


every thing elſe being equal, the perſon who 


bas ten times the propetty of another man ought 


to pay ten times as much to the ſtate. Second 


the relation of cuſtom, that is to ſay, the 
& iſtinction between neceſſaries and ſuperfluities. 


He who poſſeſſes only the common neceſſaries 6 
of lite ſhould pay. nothing at all, while the tax 


on him who is in poſſeſhon of ſuperfluities 


might be juſtly extended to every thing beyond 


mere neceſſaries. To this the latter will poſſi- 
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who chance to be ſuſpected of the fact. If he 
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bly object, in regard to his rank, that what may 
de ſuperfluous to a man of inferior ſtation is ne- 
ceſſary for him. But this is falſe: for a peer of 
the realm has two legs as well as a cow- herd, 


and he has but one belly any more than the clown. 
HBeſides, theſe pretended neee ſſaries are really 


ſo little neceſſary with regard to rank, chat if he 


ſchould renounce them on any worthy occafion, 


he would only be the more honoured. and re- 


75 ſpected. The populace would be ready to adore 


z. miniſter who ſhould go to council on foot, be - 


5 cauſe be had ſold off his equipage to W a 


preſſing exigence of ſtate... 


A third relation, which is never Ao AO A 


any thing, and which ought i0 be accounted the 
chief, is the utility that every perſon derives 


"from the ſocial confederacy; Which powerfullß 


proteQts the immenſe poſſeſnons of the rich, and 


| Hardly leayes the poor the quiet poſſeſſion of the 


cottage he builds with his own hands. Almoſt 

all the advantages of ſociety are for the rich and 
powerful. All the lucrative employments are 
in their hands. All the privileges and ex- 


emptions are reſerved for them alone; while 
the public authority is. exer partial in their fa- 


vour. Let a man of eminence and diſtinctien 
rob his ereditors, or be guilty of other knave- 
ries, is he not always ſure to do it with impu- - 
nity? The, affaults, aſſaſſinations, and even 


murders committed N the great, are affairs that 


are huſhed up in a few months, and _— 
more is thought of them. 

But let a great man himſelf be robbed or in- 
ſalted, the whole police is immediately i in, mo- 
tion, and wo be even to the innocent perſons 


be 


de to paſs through any dangerous road, the 
country is up in arms to eſcort him, If the 
axletree of his chaiſe breaks, every body flies to 
dis afſiſtanee: Is there a noiſe made at his door? 
be ſpeaks but à word, and all is Glent. Is he in- 
commoded by the crowd? he waves his hanck, 
and every ohe makes way for him. Is his coach 


met on the road by a wagon? his ſervants are 


ready te beat the driver's brains out for not ma- 
king way, as if fifty honeſt people going quietly 


about their buſineſs: had better be knocked on 


dhe head than the equipage of an idle lord be 
interrupted. Yet all this teſpe& coſts him not 
a farthing it is the privilege annexed to the 
rank of a rich man, and not purchaſed by his 
wealth. How very different is the caſe with 
the poor l the more that is due to him from hu; 
manity, the leſs is paid to him by ſociety. E- 
very door is ſhut againſt him, even when he hath 

a right to its being opened; and if at any time 
be obtain juſtice, it is with much greater diffi- 
culty than others obtain favours. Is the militia 
to be raifed, or the highways to be mended? he 
bath tonſtantly- the preference here; always 
bearing the burden which his richer neighbour 
bas intereſt enough to get exempted from. On 
e leaſt accident that happens to him, every body 
avoids him: if his cart be overturned in the 
road, ſo far is he from receiving any aſſiſtance, 
that he is lucky if he do not get horſe-whipped 
by the impudent lackeys of the people of quality 
that happen to paſs by: in a word, all gratui- 
tous aſſiſtanee is denied to 5 merely be- 
cauſe they cannot pay for it. But I look upon 
that poor man as totally undone, who has the 
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misfortune. to 
| . 44 eee neighbour. + + 


There. is another remark no leſs important; 


arhich i is, that the loſſes of the poor are much 


| the difficulty of acquiſition. always increaſes in 
Proportion to the neceſſity of it. Ex nihilo ni- 
, Bil fit, © nothing comes of nothing,” is as true 


heult to be acquired than the ſecond million. 


Aud to all this, that what is paid by the poor is 


for ever loſt to them; and remains in, or returns 
to, the bands of the rich: and as among thoſe 
only who ſhare in the government or their de- 
pendents, ſooner or later all the produce of the 


leſs reparable than thoſe of the rich, and that 


nk an honeſt; heart, a fine 


in politics as in phyhics;: _— is the ſeed of 
Mey, and the firſt guinea is ſometimes more 


— 


impoſts muſt paſs, ſo.in paying r their ſhare they 


.: have Away a irakidle wy 
| them. 1221 

The terms of the ſocial compact between 
theſe two orders of people may be expreſſed in 
a fem words. Lou have need of me, becauſe 
Lam rich and you are poor; we will therefore 


come to this agreement: I will, permit you ta 


bave the honour of ſerving me, on condition 
that you beſtow on me the little that remains in 


your poſſeſſion, in return for the pains I ſhall : 


take to command you.“ 


in augmenting 


Putting all theſe Wen carefully to- 


gether, we ſhalb find, that, in order to levy taxes 


ir a truly equitable and proportionable manner, 


the impoſition- ought not to be in the ſimple ra- 
tio of the property of the #@ntributors, but in a 
ratio compounded of the difference of their con- 


ditions; and the a ni their poſſeſſions. 


This very important and difficult operation is 


TY: 
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daily made 5 numbers of honeſt financiers, | 
ſkilled in political arithmetick; but is What 4 
Plato or a Monteſquieu would not venture to 
undertake, without great diffidence, and praying 


to heaven for dennen een en aut 8 


ri 

9 99 incanneaients attending a perſonal | 
tax is, that it is too openly perceived, and is 
| raiſed with too great ſeverity; which does not 
hinder it, however, from being frequently eva- 
. ded; becaufe it is much eaſier for perſons to a» 

: void a tax than their poſſeſſionss. 
44 Ot all impoſts, the centieme,. or dnia 

penny, on lands, hath: been. adjudged the moſt 
advantageous in thoſe. countries where greater 
regard i is had to the produce of the tax, and the 
certainty of levying it, than to the eaſe of the peo · 
ple. It hath been even pretended, that it is neceſ- 
fry to burden the peaſant. in order to excite his 

induſtry, and that he would never work if he had; 

no taxes to pay. But univerſal experience con- 

futes this ridiculous notion. In England and 
Holland the farmer pays very little, and in Chi- 
na nothing: yet theſe are the countries in which 
the land is the beſt cultivated. On the contrary, 


in thoſe countries where the huſbandman is tax 


ed in proportion to the product of his lands, he 
leaves them uncultivated, or juſt reaps ſo much 
from. them as ſuſfices- bim far bare ſubſiſtence. 
For to him. who is doomed to loſe the fruit o 
bis labour, it is ſome pus to do nothing. To 
lay a tax on induſtry, is alſo a ve iy ſingular ex- 

pedient for baniſhing. idleneſs. From a tax on. 
lands or upon corn, eſpecially when it is very 
great, reſplt alſo ſuch terrible inconveniences, 
tat ren muſt ey depopulate, or in the 


end 


the 
| "Ges; while the impoſt deſtro the proportion 
which migbt 6rherwiſs pore 2 the 

_ ceffities of the huſbandman and the price of his 
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end t6 ruin, e er cou where it is . 
— ery country 


The Grſt arites from a defect in the circulation 
of ſpecie: ſor induſtry and commerce draw all 


from the country inte the capital ci. 


NC» 


Torn; the money goes away inceffantly, and ne- 
the country. The produce of the taxes 


ver returns z and thus the richer the cities, the 


poorer 
paſſes from the hands of- nee or the fman- 


ciers into thoſe. of the artiſts and traders; while 


the pigeon: rms _ 5 the ſmalleſt 
part of it, is at exhauſted by paying al · 
ways the fame, and receiving b leſs. 
How could an human body fubfiſt that had veins 


and no arteries, or whoſe arteries conveyed the 


blood only within four inches of the heart? 
Cuhardin tells us, that in Perſia the royal revenues 


on commodities are paid in kind: this cuſtom, 


Thich Herodotus informs us prevailed hereto- 


ſore in the ſame country till the time of Darius, 


might prevent the evil of which I have been 
ſpeaking. But unleſs the intendant, directors, 
commiſſaries, and ſtore - keepers, in Perſia, are a 
different kind ef people to what they are elſe - 


where,” I can hardly think the ſmalleſt part of 


ging part of the Nu gp are conſumed by 


7 l The ſecond echte eb ariſes from an ap · 
| — advantage, which aggravates the evil be- 


be perceived. This is, that corn is 4 
commodiry, whoſe 1 8 is not enhanced by 
N taxes 

7 


_ 


this produce euer reaches the king, but that the 
Torn is ſpoilt in all the granaries, and that tho 


— » wo - 
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1 in the country producing it, and which, 


in ſpite of its abſolute neceſſity, may be dims- 
niſhed in quantity without the price being aug- 
mented; Hence it is, that many people may 


| die of. hunger, although the corn ſhould continue 


cheap, the huſbandman alone remaining char- 
ged with the tax, for which he cannot indemni» 


_- fy himſelf by the price of his corn. It is here 
neceſſary to obſerve, that we ought not to rea- 
ſon upon a land- tax in the ſame manner as on 


the duties laid on different kinds of merchandiſe, 


' which of courſe raiſe their price, and are leſs 
paid by the ſellers than by the buyers. For theſe 


duties, however heavy, are nevertheleſs volun- 
tary, and are paid by the merchant only in pro- 


Portion to the quantity he buys; while at the 
lame time he buys only in proportion to bis ſale; 
but the farmer; who is obliged to pay his rent 


at ſtated times, whether he ſells or not, cannot 


wait till his commodity is at the price he ſhould 


chuſe, and, though he ſhould not be forced to 


| ſell for mere ſubſiſtenee, he muſt fell to pay | 
the taxes; ſo that it is frequently the enormity 


of the tax that occaſions corn to be ſold WES! _ 55 
Price. PI be ES 
It is to 'be farther erin, chat the 


ces of commerce and induſtry are ſo far — | 
rendering the tax more ſupportable through a 
1233 of money, that they only render it mort 


urdenſome. I ſhall not inſiſt upon a cireum- 


ſtance that is very evident; wiz. that, althougà 
2 greater or leſs quantity of money in a Rate, 
may give it a greater or leſs credit in the eye of 


foreigners, it makes not the leaſt alteration in 


the real fortune of the citizens, or renders. them 


more 8 in their NIE GENIE muſt 


make 
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make two 5 — remarks: The one is, 0 HF 


unleſs a ſtate poſſeſſes ſuperfluous commodities, 
and the abundance of its ſpecie ariſes from its 
foreign trade, it is only the trading cities who 
are ſenſible of that abundance ;z while the pea- 
fant and huſbandman become relatively the 
poorer. Tbe other is, that the price of every 
thing being enhanced by the increaſe of ſpecie, 
the imports will of courſe be augmented in pro- 
portion; fo that the labourer will find himſelf 


: ſtill more burdened, without OE” more re- 


5 Hourees. 


It ought to be obſerved; that the tax on 554 


is 2 real impoſt or duty laid on the produce of 
them. It is univerſally agteed, however, chat 


8 nothing is ſo dangerous as an impoſt on 9 


hen it is to be paid by the purchaſer: 


how comes it we do not ſee that it is — Yung | 
ared-times worſe when this duty is paid by the | 


cultivator or farmer himſelf ? Is not this at · 
tacking the ſubſiſtence of the ſtate even in its 
ſource? Is not this directly aiming at the de · 
population of a country, and of conſequence 


-. © © mtits ruin ? for the worſt kind of ſcarcity that 


. can happen to a nation is its want ow inha- 


Ditants. | 
Ik! belongs only t to ra” 95 Seri to ele- 
vate his views, in the impoſition of taxes, a- 


bove the mere object of the finances; to tranſ- 
form thoſe heavy burdens into uſeful regula- 


tions; and! by fach means to make the people 


even doubtful whether: ſuch eſtabliſhments were 

Not calculated rather for the good of the nation 

in general, than for Werde money to the tre 

went. 

| Duties os the importation. of foreign com- 
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country ſtands in no need; upon the exportation 
of thoſe of the growth of the country which are 


not too plenty, and which foreigners cannot | 
. poſſibly do without; on the productions of the 


frivolous and too lucrative arts; upon the entry 


of every thing of mere amuſement, and in ge- 


neral on all objects of luxury; ſuch duties, I 


fay, might anſwer the two-fold end propoſed. 


It is by ſuch impoſts, indeed, that the poor are 


eaſed, and the burden is thrown on the rich. 
Theſe are the means to prevent the continual 


augmentation of the inequality of fortunes, the 
ſubjection of ſuch a multitude. of artiſans and 


uſeleſs ſervants to the rich,” and the multiplica - 
tion of idle people in our cities, and the depo - 
pulation of the country. x.. 
It is of conſequence, alſo, to keep ſuch a pro- 


portion between the value of any commodity 


and the duties laid on it, that the avarice of in- 
dividuals may not be too ſtrongly tempted to 


ſmuggling. To prevent this practice alſo, it is 
expedient to lay the heavieſt duties on commo- 
dities that are the moſt difficult to be concealed. 
In a word, it is proper that all duties ſhould be 
rather paid by the conſumer of the commodity 
taxed, than by the at who vends it; as the 


quantity of duties he is by ſuch means obliged 


* 


to pay, will lay him under greater temptations, 
and afford him more opportunities for fraud. 
This is the conſtant cuſtom in China, a 


country where the impoſts are greater and yet 


better paid than in any other part of the world. 


The merchant himſelf there pays no duty, but 


the buyer only, and that without  murmurings 


or {edition 3 becauſe the neceſſaries of life, ſuch 
. 7 ds. 
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| 28 rice and corn „ being abfolutely -exempted 


from taxation, the common people are not op- 
pPefteſſed, and the duty falls only on perſons in 
5 eaſy eircumſtances. As for the reſt, all pre- 


cautions againſt ſmuggling, ought not to be dic · 
tated ſo much by the fear of the fact, as by the 
attention which the government ſhould have to 


prevent individuals from being ſeduced by ex- 
- ofbitant; profits; Which tend firſt to make them 
bad citizens; and afterwards diſhoneſt men. 
Heavy taxes ſhould be laid on ſervants in li- 


very, on equipages, rich furniture, ſine clothes, 


on ſpacious courts and gardens, on public en- 
tertainnſents of all kinds; on uſeleſs profeſſions, 
ſuch as dancers; fingers, players; and, in a word, 


3 


on all that multiplicity of objects of luxury, a- 


muſement, and idleneſs, which firike the eyes of 
all, and which can the leſs be hid as their 
whole purpoſe is to be ſeen, without which 
they would be uſeleſs. We need be under no 


apptehenſions, alſo, that the produce of theſe 
taxes would: be. arbitrary, becauſe they are laid 


on things not abſolutely neceffary.. Thoſe muſt 


know but little of mankind, who imagine, that, 
aſter they have been once ſeduced by luxury, 
they can ever renounce it: they would an hun- 
dred times ſooner renounce common neceſſaries, 
and had much rather die with bunger than ſhame.” | 
The augmentation of their expence would be 
only an additional reaſon for. ſupporting them, 


when the vanity of appearing opulent would find 


its account in the price of the thing and the 


charge ef the tax. 80 long as there are rich 


people in the world, fo long will they be deſi- 
tous of diſtinguiſhing themſelves from the poor, 
nor can the ſtate deviſe a revenue leſs * | 
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their ſuperfluous ex 
| which would redound to the profit of the ſtate ;. 
and thus the impoſition of taxes would have the 


. 8d vv 40175 


ed 
to do with its money; and in the ſecond, it 


ſrom this diſtinQion. . - 
For the ſame reaſon, mnduſtry vol Nall no- 


| thing to fuffer from ſuch a ſpecies of economy, 
which: would: increaſe the finances, encourage 


ben e by relieving. the huſbandman, and 
inſenſibly tend to bring all fortunes nearer to 


that mediocrity which conſtitutes the genuine 


ſtrength: of the ſtate. It might happen, I con- 


fol, that theſe impoſts would the ſooner put an 
. end+to certain faſhionable articles of dreſs and 
3 but it would be only to introduce 


e ee the artificer would be a gain- I 
hequer ſuffer no loſs. - 
alle a word, let us fuppoſe-that the ſpirit of go- 


vernment conſtantly tended to tax only the ſu- 
perfſluities of the rich, one of theſe two things 
muſt happen: Either the rich would converx 


into uſeful ones, 


eſfect of the beſt ſumptuary laws; the expences 


af the ſtute would neceſſarily diminiſh; with that 
of individuals; and the treaſury would not re- 
_ ceive fo much leſs. from this cauſe, as it would 


2 having leſs to pay: Or, if the rich did 
not contract their profuſion, the exchequer 
would have ſuch reſources in the, taxes on it, as 
would provide for the exigences of the ſtate. -- 
In the firft caſt, the treaſury would be . = 
by. what it would ſave. from having the leſs 


would be enriched by the uſcleſs expences of 


individuals. We may add td al this, a very 


important diſtinction in matters of policy; and 
n * conſtantly tenacious of 
. Gg doing 
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great attention. It has been already obferved. 


that: capitation taxes and duties upon the neceſ- 


faries' of life, directly treſpaſſing on the right of 


property, and of courſe the true foundation of 
political ſociety, are always ſubject to dangerous 
confequences, if not eſtabliſned with the expreſs 


conſent of the people or their repreſentatives. 


It is not the ſame with taxes laid on ſuch arti - 
cles as we might eaſily diſpenſe with: for the 


individual being under no abſolute neceſſity to 
pay, his contribution may paſs for voluntary; 


ſa that the particular conſent of each contributor. | 


ſupplies the place of the general conſent of the 
whole people: for why ſhould a people oppoſe 


the impoſition of a tax which is to be paid only 


by thoſe who chuſe it? It appears to me certain, 
that every thing which is not preſcribed by 
the laws, nor is contrary to morality, and yet 


may be prohibited: by government, may be al- 


ſo permitted by the government on paying a 
oertain duty. Thus, for example, if go - 


vernment may prohibit the uſe of coaches, it 
may moſt certainly im 


poſe a tax upon them; 
which is a prudent and uſeful method of cenſu - 


ring them, without abſolutely interdicting them. 
In this caſe,” the tax may be looked upon as a 


kind of penalty, the product of which compen - 
ſates for the abuſe it puniſhes. It may perhaps 


be objected, 'that thoſe whom B6 din calls i- 
-pofteurs, that is to ſay, thoſe who impoſe or 
contrive the taxes, being in the claſs of the rich; 


they will be very careful how they ſpare others 
in order to load themſelves, or lay a charge on 
themſelves to the relief of the poor. But this 
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for themſelves, ought to pay 
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is quite out of the queſtion. H in every na- 
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tion thoſe to whom the ſovereign hath com- 


mitted the government of the people are ene- 
mies to them by their fituation, it is not worth 
while to inquire what they ought to do to ren - 
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